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This issue of the Journal is dedicated to 
THOMAS ROBERT SHANNON BROUGHTON 
in honor of his ninetieth birthday, 
February 17, 1990. 


Professor Broughton received his PhD from The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1928, and was honored by Hopkins with an LLD in 1969. His 
first published work, "The Inscription of Phileros," appeared in AJP 50 
(1929) 279 —85, his most recent in this issue, over sixty years later. Mag- 
istrates of the Roman Republic, the work for which he is best known, 
was originally published in 1951—52, but he has continued throughout 
his career an early interest in Roman Africa and Asia Minor. Professor 
Broughton taught at Amherst College, Bryn Mawr College, the Ameri- 
can Academy in Rome, and the University of North Carolina, where he 
retired as Paddison Professor Emeritus in 1970. He had. been President 
of the American Philological Association in 1954. Of him can be said 
what Seneca the Elder said of Procius Latro (Controversiae 1. pr. 18): 


Historiarum omnium summa notitia: iubebat aliquem nominari ducem et 
statim eius acta cursu reddebat. 
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HERODOTUS AND MITHRAS: HISTORIES 1.131 


The Persians sacrifice to the Sun and Moon, also to earth, fire, water and 
the winds. These were at first their only objects of sacrifice, but they have 
now learned to sacrifice to the Uranian Aphrodite, having adopted this 
rite from the Assyrians and the Arabs. The Assyrians call Aphrodite 
Mylitta, the Arabs Alilat, the Persians Mithra. (Herodotus 1.131) 


Much, indeed most, of the information given here is correct. The 
` Persians are shown by texts of some antiquity to have paid regard to the 
Sun and Moon, and also to the four elements with the substitution of 
wind for the air of the Greeks.! The goddess Ishtar, who ruled the planet 
Venus, was worshipped in Babylon from an early date, and these devo- 
tions were imitated in other Near Eastern cultures.? Mullissa is the 
Assyrian name of Nin.lil, whose association with Ishtar has been 
proved by recent scholarship. 3 Nor is there any doubt that Venus was 
also an object of veneration in the Persia of the Achaemenids: the error 
is one of names. i 

Nothing in Persian texts has suggested to scholars that Mithras, a 
masculine deity, was the counterpart of the goddess Aphrodite. Ana- 
- hita, who presided over the planet Venus, was indeed said to be the 


! See M. Boyce, History of Zoroastrianism (Leiden 1982) Vol I, 79 on Vaya, Lord of 
the Winds, and pp. 34-35 on the complementary elements represented by Mithras and 
Varuna. See J. M. Robinson (ed.) The Naq Hammadi Library in English (Leiden 1977) 114 
for a similar list of elements, the source of which, a Book of Zoroaster, may be of some 
antiquity. G. Nagy, "Phaethon, Sappho's Poem and the White Rock of Leukas," HSCP 77 
(1973), 174—75, suggests that Aphrodite had acquired the attributes of Ishtar in the archaic 
period. 

2Boyce (note 1 above) Vol II, 29. 

? Boyce (note 1 above) Vol II, 30; see further S. Dalley in Revue dAssyriologie et 
dArchaeologie Orientale 73 (1979) 177-78. 
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consort of Mithras,^ but why should the habit of accurate inquiry have 
failed Herodotus at this point, so as to make him take one deity for 
another of different sex? His error is all the less intelligible if we believe 
those commentators who assume that the name Mithras in this period 
was already an appellation of the Sun.° 

I submit that the cause of the error can be detected if we divest the 
Persian god of his later attributes and remember those which were 
already known to belong to the planet Venus. The latter are easily 
demonstrated: Democritus, according to the epitome of Aetius,® named 
three of the planets Helios, Phosphorus, and Moon, and it is obvious 
that the morning-star could not have been enrolled in such a company 
had its identity with Venus not already been ascertained. It is possible 
that Pythagorean cosmology had discovered the additional fact that the 
morning-star and the evening-star were one.’ 

It is not so easy to ascertain how soon, or how consistently, the 
theology of the Persians treated Mithras as the Sun.? Ancient Iran had a 
different solar deity? and there is more of assumption than argument in 
the statement of Mary Boyce that he was at once displaced by Mithras 
when the Persians wished to confer the powers and functions of the 
Babylonian Shamash upon one of their native gods.!° Mihr is the word 
for the Sun in the time of the Sassanids, but there is no proof that it was 
in use at an earlier date.!! The equation of the Sun and Mithras, so usual 


*Boyce (note 1 above) 29-31 and 217; E. Cumont, Textes et Monuments Figurés 
Relatifs aux Mystéres de Mithra, Vol II (Brussels 1896) 87-89. 

5E. G. Baehr (Leipzig 1956) 272—73; Stein (Berlin 1883) 155 n. 12; Sayce (London 
1883) 79 n. 6; Legrand (Paris 1964) 130 n. 4. 

6See H. Diels, Doxographi Graeci (Berlin 1879) 344.15. 

7Diels (note 6 above) 467.1. Nagy (note 1 above) 174—75, cites Ibycus Frag. 331 Page 
to show that the identity was known at an earlier period. 

8 For sceptical studies see R. L. Gordon, “Franz Cumont and the Doctrines of 
Mithraism” in J. R. Hinnells (ed.) Mithraic Studies (Manchester 1975) Vol I, 229f and I. 
Gershevich, “Die Sonne das Beste” in Hinnells, op. cit. Vol 1, 70. The case on the other 
side is maintained by Boyce and Lincoln (cited below); see also G. Gnoli, “Sol Persice 
Mithra" inU. Bianchi (ed.) Mysteria Mithrae (Leiden 1979) 725—40. All are agreed that the 
evidence is neither copious nor transparent. 

?On Hvar see Boyce (note 1 above) Vol I, 69. 

t0 Boyce (note | above) Vol I, 28—29, but she offers little proof of her assertion that 
Mithras not only resembled Shamash in his judicial functions, but also adopted his solar 
character. In general Boyce treats the identification of Mithras with the sun as a "late" 
development, though it is not always clear what this means. 

See R. N. Frye, “Mithra in Iranian History" in Hinnells (note 8 above) Vol I, 66. 
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in the west in the Christian era, is not securely attested before the reign 
of Antiochus of Commagene;'? and, though a case has been made for a 
local occurrence of it at a very much earlier period, the caution of 
How and Wells is to be applauded when they state that: "Mithra, at first 
only closely connected with the sun, was later identified with him.” 

Two passages in early Iranian literature are of importance both for 
this larger question and for the justification of Herodotus. One is Yasht 
10.13, which extols Mithras as *one who rises with his own light before 
the Sun." ^ Here the god and the solar orb are clearly distinguished. 
Though a modern interpreter!6 finds parallels in phrases that speak of 
' the rising of a person, the power of illumination ascribed to Mithras 
seems to imply that he is (figuratively at least) conceived as a star. 

The second passage offers greater difficulties of translation, but is 
rendered as follows by one who maintains that even the Achaemenid 
Mithras was deemed to be the Sun: 


Thus spoke Ahura Mazda: "After a man... has come toan end . . . at 
dawn on the third night (after death), the radiant goddess (Dawn) lights up 
and shines, and Mithras, whose weapons are good, shining like the sun, 
rises up and ascends the mountains . . ." (Videvdat 1.28—29) 


If Mithras shines like the Sun, then he and the Sun are not identi- 
cal.!5 What is the self-illuminating body, not the Sun, which rises at 


2Sec H. Waldman, “Die Kommagenische Kultreformen" (Leiden 1973) 17-21; B. 
Lincoln, “Mithras as Sun and Saviour” in U. Bianchi and M. J. Vermaseren (eds.) La 
Soteriologie dei Culti Orientali nell'Impero Romano (Leiden 1982) 513. 

BGershevich (note 8 above) 81—89 seems to concede more than the evidence de- 
mands with regard to the extent and date of the influence of the Sakas upon the religion of 
Tran. 

nW, W. How and J. Wells, A Commentary on Herodotus (Oxford 1936) 112-13. 

I5On the Mithra Yasht see R. C. Zaehner, The Dawn and Twilight of Zoroastrianism 
(London 1961) 107--20, and on this verse 110. Zaehner's insistence that it proves Mithras to 
be a Sun-god requires a loose construction of this term. 

16Gershevich (note 8 above) 70. 

77 Lincoln (note 12 above) 510f. Lincoln maintains (512) that linguistic reasons for 
doubting the antiquity of this text are unsound; it remains, however, an insecure founda- 
tion for any argument, and the weight of mine must rest upon Yasht 10.13. 

'8The alternative renderings “with the Sun” or even "as the Sun" do not imply an 
essential identity of character. The last would imply at most that the Sun is an aspect of 
the luminous deity. 
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Dawn and even appears before the solar orb? The identity of Venus and 
the morning-star perhaps escaped the Persians, and their depiction of 
Mithras' glory may in any case be symbolic; but it is easy enough to see 
how an ingenuous though knowledgeable Greek will have drawn con- 
clusions at which his informants would have smiled. 

“Venus is the morning-star, and therefore the morning-star is 
worshipped by those who worship Venus. Mithras is the morning- star, 
since he is the astral body that appears before the Sun. Mithras is 
therefore the Persian name for the planet of Aphrodite, and hence, no 
doubt, for Aphrodite herself? The argument does not even require a 
mistake in the gender of Mithras, since Hesperus and Phosphorus are 
Greek titles for a planet which bears the name of a feminine power. The 
reasoning has proved to be erroneous, but it is not that of an uninformed 
or uninquiring mind. | 


M. J. EDWARDS 
Corpus CHRISTI COLLEGE, OXFORD 


ROMAN POPULATION, TERRITORY, TRIBE, CITY, 
AND ARMY SIZE FROM THE REPUBLIC'S FOUNDING 
TO THE VEIENTANE WAR, 509 B.c.—400 B.C. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


Much controversy and debate has revolved around the authen- 
ticity of the early population figures and territorial estimates of the 
Roman Republic, especially those between 509 and 390 s.c. Such emi- 
nent scholars as Beloch, Alfóldi and Brunt clearly consider the earliest 
much too high. Beloch states unequivocally that, "It is obvious that 
these figures are greatly exaggerated,"! while Alfóldi considers them to 
be gross manipulations to support “the alleged conquests of entire na- 
tions by the Roman kings."? Similarly Brunt states that “these un- 
authenticated figures should be rejected as fabrications."? 

Although many of these early figures do appear to be on the high 
side and certainly army sizes quoted by the ancient authors for pre- and 
early republican Rome are often grossly inflated, a case can be made for 
the validity of some of them; at the least, they fall within certain proba- 
ble limits. The ancient historians themselves, including Plutarch (Rom. 
9.3; 20.1; Pop. 12), Livy (1.13.5, 44; 3.3, 24; 9.19; 10.47), Dionysius 
(1.873; 2.2.4; 4.22; 5.20, 75; 6.96; 9.36), Hieronymus (Chron. sub 
01.69.1; 110.1; 121.4) all repeatedly cite these figures, and other scholars 
like Tenney Frank, Momigliano, Ryberg, Ridley and Bourne? all argue 
in favor of their likelihood. Even data on Rome's territorial expansion 
which someone as skeptical as Beloch5 provides, suggests that popula- 


1K, J. Beloch, Römische Geschichte bis zum Beginn der punischen Kriege (Berlin~ 
Leipzig 1926) 216. 

2A. Alföldi, Early Rome and the Latins (Ann Arbor 1963) 135. 

3P A. Brunt, Italian Manpower 225 B.C.—A.D. 14 (Oxford 1971) 27. 

^Tenney Frank, An Economic Survey of Ancient Rome 1 (New Jersey 1933) 19-23; 
"Roman Census Statistics from 508 to 225 B.c." AJP 51:4 (1930) 313-15, Arnaldo Momigli- 
ano, Terzo Contributo alla Storia degli Studi Classici del Mondo Antico (1966) 653, Ronald 
T. Ridley, "The Enigma of Servius Tullius," Klio 57 (1975) 148, Inez S. Ryberg, Archaeo- 
logical Record of Rome from the Seventh to the Second Century n.c. J (Philadelphia 1940), 
and Frank C. Bourne, “The Roman Republican Census and Census Statistics" CW 45:9 
(Jan. 1952) 129—535. 

5Beloch (note | above) 620f; Die Bevölkerung der griechisch-romischen Welt (Leip- 
zig 1886) 339ff. 
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tions of these sizes could be agriculturally accommodated and sup- 
ported by the primitive, though intensive, hoe farming technology of 
the time. 

It is one of the major contentions of this paper that many of these 
figures not only are within the correct order of magnitude, but can be 
used to bridge the large time spans between these and other, much later 
figures, and thus, with their use we can tentatively reconstruct a num- 
ber of critical demographic variables over nearly three centuries of 
early Roman history, deriving and filling in vital information on popula- 
tion, territory, tribe, the City of Rome, and army size hitherto impossi- 
ble to obtain. 

After some six years of research, analysis, computations and re- 
computations, I discovered this could be done primarily by using 
a simultaneous, multivariate statistical methodology based on (1) a 
cross-referencing and comparing of the little hard data that does exist 
along a number of closely and carefully correlated primary variables on 
population growth relative to territorial expansion, ratio of arable land 
to cultivators, as well as relative tribal, City, ruling class, and army 
sizes, (2) making rough estimates within certain parameters established 
by a number of outside, independent empirical checks and controls, and 
(3) looking at all these figures as they fit longitudinally within long-term 
demographic and land area patterns, over not just decades but whole 
centuries. 

What was most startling about this methodology was that it oper- 
ated as a kind of high powered "electron microscope" for quantitative 
historians that enables us to peer around and into dark corners and, in 
this case, see what even the ancient Romans themselves could not see. 
In utilizing these techniques, it was soon discovered that many census 
figures, for instance, once long thought to be much too high or too low 
for certain time periods may be quite valid and consistent with other 
information, or at least explainable by that information. Indeed, certain 
data that prima facie appeared to be totally contradictory, could be 
reconciled and made consistent to the point where the validity of the 
information was actually enhanced rather than undermined. 

Yet because many of my estimates remain at best approximate and 
tentative rather than exact or certain, no matter how sophisticated the 
statistical techniques, as Brunt notes, “The word ‘probable,’ or similar 
expressions, will appear in these pages with distressing frequency.”® 


$Brunt (note 3 above) 13. 
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2. POPULATION, TERRITORY, TRIBE 
AND CITY OF ROME AROUND 509 B.c. 


Based on the traditional dates, around 509 B.c. when the Etruscan 
monarchy was overthrown and the Roman republic founded, the census 
taken the following year was about 130,000 ( — 25,000) men, women and 
children (see Table 1 and Figure 1). There has been considerable debate 
over this figure, however, and the ones immediately following it. Be- 
cause the later Romans counted only the free adult males or capita 
libra, it has been argued that this census also represents such males, 
and if so, multiplying by the usual factor of three to include women and 
children, Rome's national population would have been about 390,000, a 
figure far too large for the ager Romanus at the time to support agri- 
culturally.® 

The strong likelihood exists, however, that Rome with her initially 
small rural population and simple, primitive counting techniques con- 
ducted, as other early agrarian societies did, a general head or per 
capita count of nearly everyone, apparently up to sometime around the 
middle of the fourth century B.c.? After that time, because of major 
underlying socioeconomic, demographic, and political changes as well 
as possibly more advanced enumerating methods, only free adult males 
_ were counted for voting, tax assessment, and military service purposes. 

Yet this practice of counting all free adult males did not persist 
indefinitely. Many centuries later the method appears to have reverted 
to enumerating all free men, women, and children again, as was done 
under Caesar Augustus.!? Rome’s census taking techniques were by no 


7Dionysius 5.20, Plutarch, Pop. 12 and Arnold Toynbee, Hannibal's Legacy I (Lon- 
don 1965) 438. Since these early censuses are on the high side relative to arable land area, 
a more middle estimate would be roughly 20% less than 130,000, or 104,000 for 508 B.C. 

8Rudi Thomsen, King Servius Tullius (Copenhagen 1980) 209—10, Brunt (note 3 
above) 27 and Beloch (note 5 above) 342. 

9Frank, AJP 51:4 (1930) 313—15; Economic Survey I 21-22, Pliny NH 33.6 and 
Diodorus 17.52. 

10 Augustus, Mon. Anc. 2.2, 5, 8, Brunt (note 3 above) 38— 43, Beloch (note 5 above) 
436, Bourne (note 4 above) 131ff, Frank (note 4 above) H 1, Alföldi (note 2 above) 128—29, 
and Thomsen (note 8 above) 210. Paradoxically, just as Frank who I believe correctly 
asserts that later Roman historians erroneously assumed that the early censuses counted 
only free adult males as they did later, Frank himself falsely assumed that the Augustan 
censuses were also only of free adult males when in fact they appear to include nearly all 
capita libra. As a result, in multiplying by three, Frank came up with absurdly high 
population figures for Augustan Italy. The miscounting went full circle and bit the counter. 
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means static and set in concrete over time, but pragmatically and flexi- 
bly altered to accommodate and adapt to the changing circumstances of 
the time. 

Since 130,000 appears to be the total national population around 
508 B.c., other hard data also strongly suggests its approximate validity. 
According to White and others,!! at a minimum it took about one acre 
of land agriculturally to support one person, so that would mean 
roughly 130,000 arable acres or 206 square miles necessary for farming. 
since the ager Romanus according to Beloch and Frank was about 300 
square miles (777km?) at this time,!? that would leave roughly 100 
square miles or nearly one-third of the total land area left over for 
pasture, forest, and wasteland. The result would be an average popula- 
tion density of 1.48 acres per person and 433 people per square mile." 

This means that Rome's national population was relatively tight, 
compact, and dense. Usually in societies with a much lower density, the 
non-arable land margin is far larger— such high density is the primary 
reason why 130,000, though possible, must be considered on the high 
side—but during this time Rome was considered by most historians to 
be a densely populated society using nearly all available arable land. 
Confined as it was in a region with warlike Etruscans and Sabines to her 
north, the Aequi to the east, and the Volsci to the south, Rome's strong 
tendency toward overpopulation was after all a major cause of her later 
fairly rapid, outward territorial expansion, one of the primary engines 
driving her successive demographic, economic and political “revolu- 
tions."!4 

Another striking statistic firmly suggesting that the census figure 
of 130,000 is within the correct order of magnitude, was the size of 
Rome's ruling class. At the founding of the republic, there were 300 
senators, and if at a minimum there were five members per patrician 
family, that would be a governing elite, a classis superior, of some 1500 


uK, D. White, Roman Farming (New York 1970) 336—46, G. Tibiletti, "Ricerche de 
storia agraria romana," Athenaeum 28 (1950) 228, and A. Oliva, La politica granaria di 
Roma antica (Piacenza 1930) 10. 

7Beloch (note 1 above) 216, 620 and Frank, AJP (1930) 315. 

PFrank, Economic Survey I 21. In order to convert square miles into acres and 
from that determine population density and arable land area, see Table 7. 

^Livy 2.9, 34, 52; 4.12, 25, 52, Tenney Frank, An Economic History of Rome 
(Baltimore 1920) 35, 51—57 and Frank Bourne, A History of the Romans (Boston 1966) 58. 
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people or 1.15% of the total population, a percentage that is highly 
characteristic of ruling classes historically. 

Rome's entire, early tribal system or electoral districts into which 
her territory was divided and her people organized for census and vot- 
ing purposes was also internally consistent with these data. As can be 
seen in Table 5 and Figure 5 by 509 B.c. there were 19 such districts, 4 
urban and 15 rural, so on the average that would be about 6800 people 
per tribe, a number which should have been politically and adminis- 
tratively manageable. With a total ager Romanus of about 300 square 
miles, excluding the territorially tiny four urban tribes, each tribus rus- 
tica, then, had an average of roughly 20 square miles radiating out from 
the City,!© though the more populous rural tribes closer to the center 
(like the urban tribes themselves) were geographically smaller in size 
than those farther out. Certainly this 20 square mile estimate is almost 
identical to Taylor's and Beloch's calculations of 19 square miles or 50 
square kilometers for each rural tribe." 

Moreover, the size of the City of Rome itself independently sug- 
gests the high probability of these figures. Since all the tribes on the 
average had about 6800 people and the typical tribus urbana was sup- 
posed to have roughly the same number of people, by multiplying four 
times 6800, we get a City population of 27,000 (+6000)!® or roughly 
one-fifth (21%) of the total national population, an estimate only 
slightly above Beloch's 25,000 maximum for early Rome.!? 

This 27,000 figure also accords with the fact that in a thoroughgo- 


I5T ivy 1.28, 34; 2.2, H. H. Scullard, A History of the Roman World from 753 to 146 
B.C., rev. ed. (London 1980) 63—69, R. M. Ogilvie, Early Rome and the Etruscans (Atlantic 
Highlands 1976) 58, 178—79, Brunt (note 1 above) 194, Momigliano, "Procum Patricium," 
JRS 56 (1966) 16-24, and Gerhard E. Lenski, Power and Privilege (New York 1966) 219-20. 

l6Beloch (note 1 above) 213, Frank, AJP (1930) 315, Lily R. Taylor, The Voting 
Districts of the Roman Republic (Rome 1960) 34~42, Thomsen (note 8 above) 115-24, 212- 
37 and Alföldi (note 2 above) 304-18. 

17 Taylor (note 16 above) 38 and Beloch (note 1 above) 620f. 

18 Because a populus urbanus of 27,000 appears to be a middle figure when Rome 
was at its height around 509 p.c. under the Etruscans, slightly more than +20% would 
yield 21,000 as a low, conservative estimate and 33,000 as a higher, more radical calcula- 
tion. 

1? Beloch (note 1 above) 209. Also see Chester G. Starr, The Beginnings of Imperial 
Rome (Ann Arbor 1980) 15-17 and Keith Hopkins, Conquerors and Slaves I (New York 
1978) 96—98. 
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ing agricultural society as Rome was, no more than about one-fifth of 
the total population would be in strictly non—farm, urban occupations, 
while the remaining 103,000, or four-fifths, plebs rustica majority lived 
in the outlying countryside in numerous villages and towns.?? In fact, 
the urban population share is usually smaller than 20% in a rural econ- 
omy at a fairly primitive, rudimentary state of development, but with 
the regional industry and international commerce the Etruscans both 
brought to the City and later attracted, the metropolis could well have 
gone slightly over this percentage.?! 

Other hard data that further support this 27,000 estimate were the 
geographic area of the City, i.e., the ager urbanus and approximate 
density of people within its boundaries. The City at this time was not 
small, cramped, and overcrowded as it was in later times or as was the 
case in other Italian cities; it was little more than a large, overgrown 
rural town, an urbs rustica, at least before and aftef-the Etruscans were 
there. 

At the republic's founding, Rome had neither the wealth nor con- 
struction technology at its disposal to build many structures over two 
storeys high. Private dwellings, public buildings, streets, the Forum, 
parks, and cemeteries were fairly rudimentary and scattered over a 
large area with many open, unoccupied spaces and hillsides in between, 
very similar to the cities of both Tarentum in southern Italy and Car- 
thage across the Mediterranean.?? It was a City just recently created by 
the Etruscan kings, barely beyond the original collection of seven, later 
nine, separate, rude towns on hills clustered around a market area 
which the Etruscans discovered when they first arrived sometime dur- 
ing the mid—sixth century B.c.?3 

Since the archaeological evidence indicates that the City in 509 
B.C. covered a relatively large, spacious 1.3 square miles, 3.37 square 
kilometers or about 832 acres, an area independently confirmed by map 
measurements in Grant, and had a boundary (pomerium) running 


?9 For a list of 20 other towns and small cities on the ager Romanus outside the City 
which encompassed the rest of the population, see Table 10. 

21Lenski (note 15 above) 120, Frank, Economic Survey I 3-10, Ogilvie (note 15 
above) 30—78 and H. H. Scullard, The Etruscan Cities and Rome (New York 1967) 243—66. 

22Starr (note 19 above) 16, Toynbee (note 7 above) 102-4 and P. Wuilleumier, Ta- 
rente des origines à la conquéte romaine (Paris 1939) 241—46. 

73 Einar Gjerstad, Legends and Facts of Early Roman History (Lund 1962) 35—44, 
Alföldi (note 2 above) 125-35, and Ogilvie (note 15 above) 64—71. 
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around it roughly five miles or nearly nine kilometers in length, one 
would expect a fairly low density of people in the City.24 With a populus 
urbanus of approximately 27,000, that would mean about 1320 square 
feet for each resident,?5 and though most families occupied small dwell- 
ings, often no more than mud-and-thatched-roof wattle huts, the open 
areas between the hills, cemeteries, and public buildings would account 
for most of this space.?$ Certainly Frank's estimate of 100,000 is far too 
high, a figure that the City apparently did not reach until around the 
time of the First Punic War in the mid-third century B.c.27 

As will be seen later, this square—foot—per—resident computation 
of urban density will be one of the most critical statistics in more specif- 
ically pinpointing the City's size over the next half-millenium, espe- 
cially as an independent empirical estimate and check on its population, 
and in making comparisons with other data. 


3. TEMPORARY ECONOMIC AND DEMOGRAPHIC DECLINE 
FROM 509 p.c. TO 470 B.C. 


Once the Etruscans were overthrown and expelled, the newly in- 
dependent nation went into immediate economic decline and the popu- 
lation likewise rapidly fell from a census of 130,000 in 509 B.c. to 120,000 
in 503 and on down to a projected 116,000 ( — 25,000) by 500 B.c., a loss 
of some 14,000 people or 11% of the population within nearly a decade.?$ 
That would be on the average a loss of about 1555 people per year, and 
though that may seem high, it was quite possible under the disordered 
and unsettled conditions of the time. With the fall of the Etruscan mon- 
archy, not only was there a sudden exodus of skilled foreigners—arti- 
sans, traders and later proletarii—from the City, but the subsequent 
Etruscan attempt to reconquer and recover Rome the following year 


?4 Michael Grant, Ancient History Atlas (New York 1971) 54, Malcom Todd, The 
Walls of Rome (New Jersey 1978) 1-20, Livy 1.44 and Aulus Gellius, Attic Nights 13.14.1—3. 

25'Thomsen (note 8 above) 130-34, Frank, AJP (1930) 315 and Beloch (note 1 above) 
213. To determine City population density, see Table 9. 

?6 Most of the City's open, empty spaces were the areas between the seven hills, 
and explain why the embryonic metropolis had such a high number of square feet per 
resident. 

27 Frank, Economic Survey I 21, Starr (note 19 above) 16—19. 

28 Hieronymus, Chron. sub Ol. 69.1. 
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further added to the upheaval and flight of refugees. Moreover, the 
sudden loss of tax revenues for City building projects from northern 
Latium would have caused additional economic distress, dislocation 
and emigration.?? 

As Europe's own recent experience in dismantling her great mari- 
time empires and pulling out of the Third World has shown, especially 
that of France, Belgium, and Portugal, the mass exodus of skilled work- 
ers and business people as well as the outflow of capital and technology 
often disrupted if not crippled the dependent colonial economies and 
sent them reeling back in time to a less advanced state. À similar conse- 
quence appears to have occurred when the Etruscans so precipitously 
left Rome. ‘ 

In spite of these population losses, however, Rome appears not to 
have lost any territory, at least not until the next decade of the 490s B.c., 
and was still able to rally enough strength to go to war with her Sabine 
neighbors in 504 B.c., soon taking over territory there, perhaps not only 
to compensate for her earlier losses but to secure her northeastern 
frontier against the territorial heartland of the warlike Sabines. In 498 
B.C. the inhabitants appear to have been enfranchised, a census was 
taken, and then, according to tradition, the territory organized into two 
new tribes around 495.30 

Although the census of 498 was officially recorded at 150,700, this 
is the one figure of all the early census data that is the least likely.?! 
Unless Rome annexed many more villages and towns than were in the 
record and then just as quickly lost them, as Frank speculates,?? there 
was no way the population could have been that high at this early date 
and at the same time have been agriculturally supported by the existing 
land area. 

To determine what this added population might have been, it is 
necessary to estimate the amount of new territorium annexed and then, 
using the mean density of population in the rest of the ager Romanus, 
compute the number of people enfranchised. According to independent 
map measurements in Taylor, the two new tribes, Claudia and Clus- 
tumina, covered roughly 40 square miles or 104 square kilometers just 


?3 | ivy 2.9—15, Frank, Economic Survey I 5—7, 21-24; AJP (1930) 315—16 and Ogilvie 
(note 15 above) 79—110. 

30Livy 2.16, 22, Beloch (note 1 above) 620 and Thomsen (note 8 above) 135ff. 

31 Dionysius 5.75 and Frank, Economic Survey I 21. 

3? Frank, AJP (1930) 313. 
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below the ancient town of Nomentum, as can be seen in Fig. 3. Since 
the average Roman tribus rustica was about 20 square miles, this would 
be consistent with the area of the other rural districts, making the total 
territory now approximately 340 (+20) square miles.33 

Because the average number of people per square mile before the 
annexation was 383, that would be 383 times 40 square miles, equaling 
roughly 15,000 people which, when added to the 115,000 of 499 B.c., 
would make the total population 130,000 ( — 25,000), a 13% increase and 
about where it was in 509. With two new tribes also added, that brought 
the total number to 21, 17 rural and four urban, and the average popula- 
tion per tribe was nearly 6200, down somewhat from the 6800 in 509. 
The Roman nation appears to have both gained more territory as well as 
restored her republican—birth population, though as it turned out, only 
momentarily. : 

In spite of the annexation of the new tribes, Rome’s total popula- 
tion continued to decline precipitously. It went from the possible second 
high of roughly 130,000 in 498 B.C. to a census of 110,000 in 493 on down 
to a projected 106,000 for 490 B.C., a loss of some 24,000 people or 18% 
of the populus within eight years, i.e., about 3000 individuals per year, 
double the number per year between 509 and 500 B.c.*4 

Although staggering, it is consistent with what we know about 
Rome during this time and appears to be due primarily to three major 
factors: (1) the rapid loss of territory, and therefore population, which 
probably accounts for most of the loss so quickly, and was additionally 
accelerated by the swift decline of Rome's dominant position within the 
Latin League in 496—493 B.c.;35 (2) continued emigration of City dwell- 
ers, Etruscans, and other people, especially workers, crafts people, 
traders and even surplus Romans going to colonies farther south, 


33 Taylor (note 16 above) 34-38. 

34Dionysius 6.96, Frank, Economic Survey I 22 and Ryberg (note 4 above). A 
number of scholars have questioned this precipitous economic and demographic decline 
but in light of the extant censuses, Frank (AJP [1930] 315) noted: 


It is difficult to understand what Roman inventor of statistics would have been 
clever enough to think of assuming such a decline. It is only recently, after the excavations 
of Rome revealed to us the temporary decay of the early republican city, that we learned 
that a decided diminution must have taken place. 


35 T jvy 2.16—23, 33, Dionysius 5.61; 6.95.1-3, Alföldi (note 2 above) 377-98 and 
Ogilvie (note 15 above) 97-104. 
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though probably at a slower rate; and (3) an increased mortality rate due 
to falling living standards, growing food shortages, and in some in- 
stances, actual starvation which required getting grain for famine relief 
from other Italian cities.?6 

Once these drastic losses had occurred during the 490s B.c., how- 
ever, the decline thereafter was more gradual, falling from about 106,000 
( — 22,000) in 490 to a census figure of 103,000 in 474 when the economy 
was presumably at its lowest point during the long depression,?? and a 
few years before the Tribal Assembly was founded in 471. Certainly 
general decline, depression, and debt had politically mobilized the 
small farmers and helped to create first the plebeian tribunate in 494, 
and then the assembly, which turned out to be Rome's embryonic popu- 
lar democracy and its “state within the state.” Notwithstanding Livy's 
boastful account of Rome's military prowess during this time, the na- 
tion was in fact at its politically weakest and militarily most vulnerable 
to attack.38 

The actual extent of territorial contraction is difficult to ascer- 
tain—the Romans themselves appear to have been loathe to acknowl- 
edge, let alone record it—but since most of the population loss was 
probably due primarily to the loss of territorium, the latter's shrinkage 
was possibly roughly proportional to the former's decline and likely 
meant a general "pulling in" around the City, a kind of Fortress Ro- 
mana, with most of the ager lost at the greatest distance from the City in 
the south and southwest which could not be easily held onto or de- 
fended militarily, and perhaps even some slight subtraction in the two 
new northeastern tribes. As can be seen in Figure 3 and Table 10, the 
loss was probably a wide arc of land of numerous towns and cities 
stretching from Ostia down the coast through Lavinium, and then on 
over inland to Alba Longa, the latter two of which were the ancient 
centers in central Latium from which many of the original colonists on 
the seven hills of Rome were supposed to have come as surplus popula- 
tion.?? 

If the territorial loss was roughly proportional to population de- 
cline, we can determine that loss simply by subtracting the percentage 


36] ivy 2.9—10, 16—34, 51—52, Dionysius 6.42~43, 7.13, Frank, Economic Survey I 14 
and Scullard (note 15 above) 82—83. 

37 Toynbee (note 7 above) 438 and Dionysius 6.96; 9.36. 

38 Scullard (note 15 above) 81-86, Livy 2.23-51 and Dionysius 6.89. 

3?'Taylor (note 16 above) 34 and Alféidi (note 2 above) 236—50, 297—318. 
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decrease in populus between 498 and 474 B.c. from the ager Romanus in 
498, and since that decrease was about 21%, the land area likewise 
contracted some 70 square miles or 181 square kilometers from 340 to 
about 270 (+30) square miles by 470 B.c. (see Table 2). 

In terms of relative population density, that would be about 1.68 
acres for each person or 382 people per square mile, slightly less dense 
than the 1.48 acres per person and 433 people per square mile in 509 B.c. 
Because it took, on the average, one acre of arable land to support one 
person economically, there were at least 160 square miles of arable land 
or about 60% of the total ager Romanus, while the remaining 110 square 
miles or 40% was pasture and forest, possibly just enough margin for 
such other uses as grazing livestock, gathering wood, and hunting wild 
game to supplement often otherwise meager diets.49 


4. TRIBE, CITY AND ARMY SIZES AROUND 470 s.c. 


Although these population and territory estimates are probably 
about as good as we can get under the circumstances at present, other 
hard data do lend support to or at the least are consistent with them, 
and that is tribe, City, and army sizes around 470 B.c. With the addition 
of Claudia and Clustumina, there were now 21 tribes, so the average 
tribe had about 4900 people, reduced by nearly 2000 from the 6800 
person average it was in 509 B.c., and a decline of 28%. 

Similarly, because of the loss of territory, the 17 outlying tribus 
rusticae had also shrunk from a high of about 20 to 16 square miles, a 
contraction of 20% which suggests that the tribal population loss was a 
little greater than the more "stable" loss of tribal land. According to 
Taylor, since many of the tribes' territories radiated out from the City in 
ever widening strips, most of them likely simply contracted in size, 
thereby becoming truncated, especially those going out toward Latium 
in the south and southeast, while the others more or less retained their 
original sizes; in this respect, at least, the outermost boundaries of the 
original rural tribes were flexible and easily adjustable (see Figure 5).*! 

The City itself also contracted in population, though apparently to 
a greater relative extent than the populus Romanus as a whole. Because 


^9Joan M. Frayn, Subsistence Farming in Roman Italy (London 1979) 57—72 and 
White (note 11 above) 336—46. 
4' Taylor (note 16 above) 34-45 and Aifoldi (note 2 above) 296—318. 
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the average electoral district had about 4900 people, the four tribus 
urbanae combined together equaled approximately 19,600 (+ 4000) peo- 
ple or 19% of the total population. This was a net loss of nearly 8000 
people or over a quarter of the populus urbanus since 509/8 B.C. 

Undoubtedly there were more than 8000 people (possibly as high 
as 12,000) who actually fled the City over the last four decades, espe- 
cially immediately after the Etruscans were expelled who then tried to 
re-invade and recapture the City, but since there were also people flee- 
ing back into the metropolis at one time or another later on, usually for 
protection from outside marauders and invaders, the net loss was not so 
great.* ; 

This 19,600 figure is consistent with what we know about Rome 
during this time and was just under the 20,000 minimum Beloch esti- 
mated the early City population to be. In a society that was over- 
whelmingly agricultural, particularly after the long economic decline in 
which some amount of *de-commercialization" as well as de—urban- 
ization took place, more than 80% of the national populus would have 
been rural, while the remaining less than 20% was strictly urban. 

On the other hand, if the relative density of the City population is 
taken into consideration, we do find a decrease that would be expected. 
Since the ager urbanus likely remained about what it was in 509 B.c., 
i.e., roughly 1.3 square miles or 3.37 square kilometers, and the popula- 
tion would have thinned out and become less crowded due both to 
emigration and to increased mortality, as can be seen in Table 9, the 
relative density would have been about 1840 square feet per resident, a 
540 square feet or nearly 40% increase over the 1320 square feet per 
person it was in 509/8 B.c.44 

Finally, both the absolute and the relative size of the Roman army 
during this time also approximately corroborates these estimates. À 
rough rule of thumb to follow, at least up until the Second Punic War, 
was that about 1096 (+2%) of the total population could be mobilized 
at full, maximum strength during a national emergency, in this case 
roughly 10,000 men. As can be seen in Table 3, since the usual army had 
4600 soldiers composed of 4000 infantry and 600 cavalry, that would be 


42 Livy 2.9—19. 

*3 Beloch (note 1 above) 209. 

^'Thomsen (note 8 above) 13034, Alföldi (note 2 above) 199ff and Frank, AJP 
(1930) 315; Economic Survey I 21. 
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a total maximum of 9200 men according to the Servian table of military 
organization.^45 

However, in the average battle and small wars of the time, often no 
more than a momentary skirmish against outside raiders and maraud- 
ers, ordinarily far fewer soldiers were called up at any one time. Conse- 
quently, for these battles, no more than half the maximum were ever 
recruited, and in some cases, the number was probably even as low as 
2300 men hastily and informally organized to mount a border raid.46 
Although Dionysius (9.62—65) for one, incorrectly citing the first cen- 
tury B.C. legion size of his time, quotes an army of 5000 in a war against 
the Aequi and Volsci in 462 B.c., his figure is consistent with and only 
slightly above the usual army size of 4600. 


5. ECONOMIC REVIVAL AND NATIONAL RE-EXPANSION 
FROM 470 B.c. TO 400 B.C. 


Once Rome had reached its nadir during the 470s B.C., her econ- 
omy began to revive, living standards slowly rose, people lived longer 
and her population likewise started to grow again, so that by 465 B.C. it 
had gone up slightly to a census figure of 104,714. Within the next six 
years, however, there was a sudden increase of about 12,580 people in 
459 p.c., up to a census of 117,319, a growth rate of 1226. Although this 
could be an erroneous census, it likely reflects, as the nation got back 
on its feet, more a relatively sudden retaking and recovery of lost ager 
and its villages and towns to the south and southwest, than an abrupt 
internal population increase. 

If so and the territorial recapture was roughly proportional to 
population increase, Rome regained about 12% or 33 square miles of its 
former territory, and thus re-expanded from 270 (+30) up to a total of 


5^5Lawrence Keppie, The Making of the Roman Army (London 1984) 14-19, H. M. 
Parker, The Roman Legion (New York 1958) 9—14, Frank, AJP (1930) 318 and Eduard 
Meyer, “Bevélkerungswesen,” in J. Conrad, ed., Handwörterbuch der Staatswissenschaf- 
ten III (Jena 1909—1911) 908. Meyer and others have noted that 10% of the population was 
under arms at the height of the Second Punic War. This fact is-even consistent with 
modern times. During World War II, roughly 10% of the U.S. population was in the 
military, i.e., 14,000,000 men and women out of a total of 132,000,000. 

46 Scullard (note 15 above) 92—97, Dionysius 9.20—71, and Livy 2.36—60. 

47Livy 2.63—65; 3.1—30, Dionysius 9.36—70, and Eutropius 1.16. 
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303 (+20) square miles, about what it was when the republic was 
founded in 509. At least, it is reasonable to assume that this was the case 
by the near mid—fifth century (see Tables 1 and 2 and Figures 1 and 2). 

After 459 B.C., the populus Romanus appears to have more stead- 
ily increased with few sudden jumps, until the end of the century. Pri- 
marily this was probably due to constantly improving economic condi- 
tions, the slow but steady partial commercialization or rather re- 
commercialization of agriculture and trade between the City and coun- 
tryside, and along with it, some degree of renewed urbanization at 
Rome. In addition, there was the recovery of lost as well as the acquisi- 
tion of new territory, and even some returning emigrants and new immi- 
gration from outside the country.* 

Since the next extant census was 152,573 taken in 393/2 B.c.,49 we 
can approximately reconstruct the intervening figures between 460 and 
390 p.c. Taking into account the decade-long war with Veii, tradition- 
ally dated from 406 to 396 B.c., the population likely was reduced some- 
what and then began to rebound afterward, so for 406 it will be set 
slightly above the 393 B.C. census figure at 156,000 ( — 32,000), and this 
can be used as an upper maximum. As we will see, so far as growth 
rates and relative population densities are concerned, 156,000 not only 
fits well within the general pattern of figures for this whole period of 
time but is strongly confirmed by independent data (see Section 6). 

With this upper estimate to shoot for, then, we can go back and 
project forward into time from the census of 459 B.c., allowing on the 
average for a steady increase in the rate of growth. Thus, by 450, 
around the time of the popular agitation and reform resulting in the 
Twelve Tables, the population may have been roughly 122,000; Tenney 
Frank estimated it to be 125,000 in 443 B.c., a figure close to my own and 
one consistent with the rate of growth up to 406.59 

In 430 B.c. the populus appears to have been about 135,000 and in 
410 approximately 152,000 (— 30,000), a figure just above what it was 
erroneously recorded to have been in 498.5! This meant a steady rate of 


48 Although the increase in national population was due to (1) reclaimed territory, 
(2) gradually rising living standards, and (3) some foreign immigration, most of it was due 
to the first while the last was likely negligible during this time. 

49 Pliny HN 33.1 (5) 16. 

59 Frank, Economic Survey I 22. 

5iDionysius 5.75. 
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increase per decade from 4.9% at the end of the 440s through 5.9% by 
420 and 6.2% in 410. At this rate of increase, four years later the popu- 
lace would have been about 156,000, as can be seen in Table 1 and Fig- 
ure 1. 

As the population increased, the ager Romanus did likewise, and 
though at times it undoubtedly grew in sudden leaps with the conquest 
and annexation of new land, as was definitely the case in the following 
centuries, because no such large additions were recorded and due to the 
lack of precise information on this period, we will continue to estimate 
land area roughly proportional to population. Taken into consideration 
will be the strong tendency for population to increase at a slightly faster 
rate than territory, thereby reinforcing the trend toward growing popu- 
lation density. 

As noted, in 459 p.c. the ager Romanus was estimated to be about 
303 square miles (785 km?), and in the subsequent wars that followed, 
especially against the Volsci to the south, there was the slow but steady 
recovery of more territory in northern Latium from the coast inland to 
Lake Albanus, until most all the land Rome had in the southwest at the 
founding of the republic was restored. Thus, by about 420 B.c. the ager 
appears to have climbed back up to roughly 340 (+ 30) square miles.?? 

With the conquest or rather permanent reoccupation of Etruscan 
Fidenae in 425 B.c. on the western boundary of the Claudian tribe, the 
ager was slightly further increased. This conquest, however, apparently 
was not so much for more territory as it was to consolidate the Clau- 
dian-Clustuminan district region, as well as to stabilize Rome's central 
north-south boundary with the Etruscans along the Tiber River. Since 
pressures continued to mount on the eastern frontier with the Aequi, 
Seven years later in 418 B.C., Labici and in time its associated territory 
going north up through Gabii to the Anio River, were captured, occu- 
pied, and colonists sent out to settle the area.” 

Rome's expansion was not always a matter of taking over big 
chunks of territory and absorbing them whole, but rather often more a 
gradual, piecemeal, salami—slicing away at land in little parts that were 
much easier politically and economically to “chew, swallow and di- 
gest"; opponents often were not so much annihilated as nibbled to 


52Taylor (note 16 above) 34, Beloch (note 1 above) 620ff, and Scullard (note 15 
above) 96—97. 
53 Dionysius 10.22, 26, Livy 4.47.6, and Taylor (note 16 above) 36—44. 
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death. In this way, Rome secured both her northeastern and eastern 
frontiers against the Sabines and Aequi respectively, and now in a much 
stronger position militarily, was able to turn full attention to her more 
powerful and menacing northwestern Etruscan neighbor, Veii.5* 

By 406 B.c., then, the ager Romanus had not only re-expanded to 
the 340 square miles (880 km?) it was in 498 B.c. with the annexation 
of the Claudian and Clustuminan tribes, but with the addition of the 
roughly 20 square miles eastern Labici strip (map measured in Taylor), 
as can be seen in Figure 3 and Table 2, it may have grown to about 360 
(+40) square miles (932 km?).55 Since 470 B.c. when the ager was 
estimated to be about 270 square miles, there was likely an increase of 
90 square miles or a one-third expansion of territory. 

Average population density had also changed over this period of 
time, though less dramatically, both in terms of mean acreage per per- 
son as well as arable vs. non—arable land available for farming. By 406 
B.C. there were about 1.48 acres for each person, compared to the 
slightly greater 1.68 acres in 470 B.c., a decline of 12%. Concomitantly, 
there was an increase from 382 to 433 people per square mile, or a 
growth rate of 13%. In fact, by these calculations Rome had gone full 
circle; the population density was roughly where it was in 509 B.c. 

As noted, since it took, on the average, at least one acre of arable 
land to support one person, i.e., 156,000 acres, by dividing the number 
of acres in a square mile, or 640, into this number, we get 244 square 
miles that were under cultivation, or 6826 of the total ager Romanus, 
while the remaining 116 square miles, or 32%, were pasture, forest, and 
wasteland (see Table 7). Though such a territory could agriculturally 
support this number of people, it was relatively crowded and close 
quarters for them and would mean that every bit of available farmland 
was being utilized to the fullest. 

Paradoxically, Rome was much stronger now than she was just 70 
years earlier but relative to land area, level of agricultural organization, 
and farm technology, she was also more densely populated, increas- 
ingly class stratified with greater extremes between patrician rich and 
indebted poor, and more and more land hungry. She was bursting at the 
seams and poised to break out of the high—walled, “demographic 
prison" in which she found herself. Fortuitously, the long, bloody re- 


54 Scullard (note 15 above) 96-99. 
55'Taylor (note 16 above) 34. 
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gional war with Veii began, in time not only alleviating some of her 
worsening internal social and economic problems but ending the exter- 
nal military threat to her security from the Etruscan northwest. 


6. TRIBE, CITY AND ARMY SIZES AROUND 400 B.c. 


So far as the rural and urban tribes were concerned, there were 
still 21 of them but their sizes were getting steadily larger. There were 
now on the average just over 7400 people per electoral district, an in- 
crease of about 2500 people or 51% from the 4900 average it was nearly 
two-thirds of a century earlier and a little above the 6800 figure it was in 
509 B.C. Similarly, the average rural tribal territory had expanded, 
mostly with the radial extension of nearly all the districts outward in an 
ever widening arc, especially those to the south and east.5$ 

Further north and northeastward expansion for now at least was 
limited, if not blocked, by the Etruscans and Sabines. As a result, the 
mean tribus rustica for the 17 total rural districts was about 21 square 
miles (54 km?), an increase of five square miles or 31% since 470 B.c., 
and only one square mile over the 20 it was when the republic was 
founded (see Table 6 and Figure 5). 

Reflecting the national population and territory in general,” the 
City populace appears not only to have re-expanded to what it was at 
the republic's founding, but to have gone somewhat slightly beyond it, 
due to a combination of gradually rising living standards, in-migration 
of nearby farmers seeking refuge and protection, as well as the landless 
looking for work, all from the outlying countryside. 

If the four tribus urbanae are used as the basis for calculating the’ 
City’s population, since the average electoral district now had about 
7400 people, that would be nearly 30,000 (+6000) plebs urbana around 
406 B.c. or about 19% of the national population. This was an increase 
of approximately 10,000 from the possible 19,600 City total in 470 B.c. 
Although a fairly large jump, it was comparable to the overall popula- 
tion increase as well as the expansion of territory since Rome’s nadir 


56Taylor (note 16 above) 34. 

57Frank, Economic History of Rome 38, 51-57, and Livy 2.9, 34, 52; 3.32; 4.12, 25, 
52. 

58 Many poor, indebted and landless farmers moved into the City during the 450s 
B.C. to protest and agitate for the Twelve Tables reform of 450. Livy 3.31-32, Dionysius 
10.32 and Frank, Economic History 40. 
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during the 470s B.c. It was also a high that would soon fall precipitously 
again with the Gallic invasion in 390 B.c. 

Yet because Rome was still an overwhelmingly agricultural soci- 
ety with little of the City trade and industry she had under the Etrus- 
cans, even an urban population of 19% was likely on the high side. It is 
more probable that 12%—15% of the national population formed a “pure 
urban core" of craftspeople, traders, government and temple person- 
nel, and proletarii, while the remaining 726—496 were farmers and their 
families living on the outskirts of the City just behind the defensive 
earthen ramparts of the pomerium and from where they went out every 
morning to farm and graze their livestock.5? 

Thus, possibly about 20,000 people or two-thirds of the City pop- 
ulation were the strict urban specialists and workers, the "pure" city- 
dwellers, and the other 10,000 or one-third were agricolae living on the 
periphery, people who were in a sense “urbanized farmers,” i.e., culti- 
vators by day and City people at night. It was a case of the farmers 
bringing a bit of the countryside into the City but also taking some of the 
urbana back out with them to the other rustici during the work week. 

On the other hand, if the geographic area and population density 
of the City are taken into consideration, we arrive at figures internally 
consistent with ones a demographer would expect. As can be seen in 
Figure 4, with the addition of the Aventine Hill at the southern end of 
the City which began to be settled by the poor during the 450s B.c., by 
century's end, the ager urbanus appears to have covered the entire area 
within the so-called Servian Wall constructed after the Gallic devasta- 
tion of 390 B.c.® 

The wall was an outer defensive barrier, a new pomerium, nearly 
seven miles or 11 kilometers in length and in area has been measured by 
archaeologists and historians, including Beloch, to be 1.65 square 
miles, 4.27 square kilometers, 1056 acres or about 46,000,000 square 
feet.5! This was over a one-third square mile or 27% increase from the 
1.3 square miles (3.37 km?) the City's territory was in 470 B.c.—and 509 


5? Lenski (note 15 above) 120, Frank, Economic Survey I 3-10, 21, Ogilvie (note 15 
above) 30—78, and Scullard (note 15 above) 243—66. 

seThomsen (note 8 above) 215—34, Frank, Economic History 40, Livy 3.31—32, and 
Dionysius 10.32. 

6i Beloch (note | above).208, Starr (note 19 above) 16, G. Saffund, Le Mura di Roma 
(Lund 1932), and M. G. Picozzi and P. Santoro, Roma medio repubblicana 74ff. 
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B.C., for that matter. Because this was, in relative terms, a modest 
amount of land added, population density appears to have likewise in- 
creased only moderately since 470. Indeed, in keeping with its funda- 
mentally agricultural character, the City was more "horizontal," with 
few buildings over three storeys high and less densely populated at this 
time than the more "vertical, industrialized" City of the Etruscans in 
509 B.c. 

The figures tend to bear this out. Even though the average private 
house was still small, if those dwellings, in addition to large public 
buildings, the Forum, roads, parks, cemeteries, and other open spaces, 
especially those between the seven hills, are included, with a popula- 
tion of nearly 30,000, there would be about 1550 square feet per resi- 
dent, less than the 1840 in 470 B.C. but also more than the 1320 per 
person for the City in 508 B.c.; for a summary of these figures, see Table 
9.62 In relative density, then, the metropolis by the Tiber at century's 
end was roughly midway between Rome at its nadir during the 470s and 
its earlier height under the Etruscans. 

These particular computations may seem to be a clear case of 
"over-finetuning the data" beyond what is empirically possible at pres- 
ent, but it does give us an idea of the potential statistical work that can 
be done with very approximate data, the comparisons that can be made 
and new leads to further historical, literary, and archaeological re- 
search. 

Finally, army size was highly consistent with a total national popu- 
lation of about 156,000, and the other estimates of territory, tribe, and 
City. As can be seen in Table 3, because of the long war with Veii, the 
army appears to have been further reorganized and expanded from 4600 
soldiers under the old Servian constitution to about 6600 men, 6000 
infantry and 600 cavalry,$? and since the war was a major national emer- 
gency, double that could have easily been mobilized for combat at its 
peak, i.e., about 13,200 soldiers. That is 8.7% of the total population, 
very close to the 10% (+2%) called up in times of all out warfare. 

It is possible that the army even got up to 19,800 men, especially 
when the Gauls subsequently invaded in 390 3.c., but this would be on 
the high side and stretching extant Roman military manpower beyond 


62Frank, AJP (1930) 315, Toynbee (note 7 above) 102—4, E. Zevi, ed., Civiltà del 
Lazio primitivo (Rome 1976) 148—49, and P. Sommella, Roma medio repubblicana 313. 
$5 Keppie (note 45 above) 14-19. 
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the limit.64 More than likely, the maximum was 13,200, an amount that 
appears to be nearly what it was when the republic was founded. In that 
respect, at least, this was a return to that time, though with a different 
internal organization and size, and an army, incidentally, if the usual 
size was cut in half from 6600 to 3300, that would be the same it was 
under the primordial Romulean tribal and curial system two centuries 
earlier. 


7. CONCLUSION 


Over the course of more than a century, from the founding of the 
republic to the Veientane War, Rome went full circle in purely quantita- 
tive terms of population, economic development and military power. 
Yet on a qualitative level, she also had a very different kind of econ- 
omy, society and government than existed under the Etruscans at their 
height. In spite of her growing economic and social problems, she was a 
nation built internally on a much more solid and expanded agricultural 
foundation than the more glamorous, false, and potentially precarious 
commercial prosperity of regional industry and international trade the 
Etruscans had brought with them. The latter was an artificial graph 
imposed on the seven—hill society from without and above by a foreign 
people, a graph that never completely took, and after their expulsion 
was soon sloughed off.55 

On the other hand, Rome's post-decline revitalization and re— 
expansion was indigenous, arising from the small farmer—agricultural 
wellspring of the Roman nation, and though modest and unspectacular 
at first, had a far greater potential for future economic development and 
territorial growth than under the Etruscans. Rome had in effect gone 
two steps backwards in order to take in time five giant strides forward. 

Paradoxically, had the Etruscans remained in power, Rome would 
probably have become wealthy and a considerable regional power in 
her own right, as the Etruscans themselves were in northwest Italy. But 
also Rome might not have created the broad, firm agricultural base in 


9^ Meyer (note 45 above) 908, Dionysius 12.9, and Momigliano (note 15 above) 16— 
24; "An Interim Report on the Origins of Rome," JRS 53 (1963) 117-21. 

$5 As Frank aptly noted, "the new prosperity which came later depended upon 
native resources that flowered out of a land of free people. It was not the frail hothouse 
growth nourished by a superimposed tyranny" A History of Rome (New York 1923) 37. 
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the west-central area of the peninsula from which to take over all Italy 
and in turn lay the even larger transpeninsular foundation on which to 
create her huge, Mediterranean world—empire. 

Having surveyed the basic, quantitative building blocks of 5th 
century B.C. Rome, in a subsequent paper an attempt will be made, 
using the same multivariate, correlational statistical techniques devel- 
oped in this article, to bridge the immense, century-long population and 
territorial gap between the census of 393/2 B.c. and the somewhat more 
certain and consistent censuses after 294/3 B.c.96 On the face of it this 
would appear to be an impossible task, and though it is formidable with 
its.own inherent difficulties, it can be done if there is a careful compar- 
ing and correlating of land areas, population densities, growth rates, 
amount and percentage of land under cultivation, the tribal system, 
urban populace and army size, in addition to a surprising assist from 
some until now mystifying and contradictory mid—fourth century B.C. 
census figures. I am convinced a bridge, however tentative and approxi- 
mate, can be constructed which only further historical and archaeologi- 
cal research will strengthen, fill-out, restructure, or disprove and re- 
place, as the case may be. 

Moreover, from this comprehensive analysis many other subsidi- 
ary benefits can be derived and once believed impossible—to—obtain 
data may be gotten, though boxed in and bracketed within certain limits 
of probability. Not only may a more complete and refined method of 
calculating the total population from the free adult male census be 
worked out than a continued reliance on the crude multiplying of the 
latter by a factor of three, but based on relative percentages and densi- 
ties we may also be able to get a more firm estimate of the City's pop- 
ulation at fairly regular intervals. 

In addition, it may be possible to determine the more exact pattern 
and magnitude of external Roman colonization throughout the penin- 
sula and how it relates back to other critical, long-term economic and 
political trends in Roman history during this time. Finally, an empiri- 
cally based procedure has also been developed to determine roughly 
Rome's total slave population from about 400 B.c. onward. 

It appears that once certain critical statistics on population and 


66 For pre-republican estimates of Roman population, territory and density, see my 
paper, "Origins of the Class Structure in Pre-Etruscan Rome, c. 750—c. 550 B.c.,” Sci- 
ence & Society 52:4 (Winter 1988/89) 435. 
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territory are made available, a considerable amount of other data can be 
derived, both directly and indirectly from them, and if necessary, as 
more and more corroborating research and evidence come in, repeat- 
edly "fine tuned" to a far greater extent than previously. 

Although such theoretically generated data based on particular 
statistical models may not be able to prove directly and clearly certain 
assumptions and conclusions, they do suggest particular trends and 
patterns in a society's evolution and a variety of likely developments 
that hitherto would not have been possible to ascertain otherwise. Such 
tentative, reconstructed data may point to a number of fruitful direc- 
tions in which future historical and archaeological research can go. 


LoRNE H. WARD 
GARDEN GROVE, CALIFORNIA 
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APPENDIX 
Table 1. 
Approximate Roman Population and Its Growth Rate from c. 530s B.c. to 392 B.C. 
Population 
Population Percent Change Percent Population 

B.C. Added or  Increase/ Total per Change Change 

Date Lost Decrease Population Decade per Decade per Year 
c. 530s 80,000! 

508 --50,000 +62.5% 130,000? 

503 120,000 

500 116,000 

499 — 15,000  —11.596 115,000 — 15,000 — 11.596 — 1,500 

498 +15,000 +13% 130,000 

495 116,000 

493 110,000 

490 106,500 —9,500 — 8.2% — 950 

480 103,250 — 3,250 —3.1% — 325 

474 —27,000 -20.8% 103,000 

470 103,250 0 0% 0 

465 +1,740 +1.7% 104,740 

460 115,000 + 11,750 + 11.4% +1,175 

459 +12,579 +12% 117,319 

450 122,000 +7,000 +6.1% +700 

440 128,000 + 6,000 4- 4.996 +600 

430 135,000 +7,000 +5.5% +700 

420 143,000 + 8,000 +5.9% +800 

410 152,000 +9,000 +6.2% +900 

406 + 38,681 +33% 156,000 + 1,000 

400 152,000 0 0% 0 

393/2 152,573 


! For pre-republican figures, see footnote 66. 


2}talicized amounts are censuses at traditional dates, also italicized, cited in the 
historical record. 


Sources: Toynbee, Hannibal's Legacy 438; Brunt, Italian Manpower 13; Livy 1.44, 
3.3, 24; Dionysius 5.20, 75; 6.96; 9.36; Plutarch, Pop. 12; Hieronymus, Chron. sub Ol. 69.1; 
Eutropius 1.16; Pliny, EN 33.1 (5) 16. 
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Table 2. 


Approximate Ager Romanus and Its Growth Rate from c. 530s B.C. to 400 B.C. 


B.C. 
Date 


c. 530s 
509 
500 
498 
495 
490 
480 
470 
465 
460 
459 
450 
440 
430 
420 
410 
406 
400 


Territory 
Added 
or Lost 

(mi?) 


+100? 


+40 


— 70 


+33 


+57 


Percent 
Increase/ 
Decrease 


+ 50%? 


+ 13.3% 


— 20.6% 


+ 12.2% 


+ 18.8% 


Total Territory* 


Square 


Miles 
(mi?) 


200? 
300 
300 
340 
302 
279 
270 
270 
270 
296 
303 
308 
318 
329 
341 
354 
360 
360 


Territory Percent 
Square Change per Change 
Kilometers Decade per 
(km?) (mi?) Decade 
518? 
TTI +38.5? 414.7920? 
777 0 0% 
881 
782 
723 ~21 — 106 
699 —9 — 3.296 
699 0 096 
699 
767 +26 + 9.6% 
785 
798 +12 +4% 
824 +10 4- 3.296 
852 +11 + 3.4% 
883 +12 +3.6% 
917 +13 + 3.896 
932 
932 +6 + 1.7% 


Territory 
Change 
per Year 
(mi?) 


+ 3.85? 


+ .6 


* All figures are approximate estimates, often extrapolated but based on hard data; 
critical figures are italicized and rounded—off to nearest ten, while the margin of error is 
about 10% either way. 


Sources: Beloch, RG 620; Brunt, Italian Manpower 30; Taylor, Voting Districts 
34-38; Alföldi, Early Rome 297. 
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Table 3. 
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Approximate Composition and Size of the Roman Army from c. 550 B.c. to 400 B.c. 


B.C. 
Date 


c. 550 

c. 530s 
508 
500 
470 
450 
420 
400 


Usual Army Size 


3000 
4000 
4000 
4000 
4000 
4000 
4000 
6000 


Infantry Cavalry 


300 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 
600 


Total 


3300! 
4600? 
4600 
4600 
4600 
4600 
4600 
6600? 


Maximum Army Size 


Infantry 


6,000 
8,000 
12,000 
12,000 
8,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 


Cavalry 


600 
1200 
1800 
1800 
1200 
1800 
1800 
1200 


Total 


6,600 

9,200* 
13,800 
13,800 

9,200 
13,800 
13,800 
13,200 


Maximum 
as Percent 
of 
Population 


11% 
11.5% 
10.6% 
12% 
9% 
11.3% 
9.7% 
8.7% 


(Original army under Romulean tribal and curial system; could be divided into 


subunits by three. 


2Army reorganized under new Servian constitution. 
3 Army expansion during Veientane War of 406—396 B.c.; could be divided into 
subunits of one—half. 


4For pre—republican amounts, see footnote 66. 


Sources: Keppie, Making of Roman Army 14-19; Parker, Roman Legion 9-14; 
Momigliano, JRS 56 (1966) 16-24 and JRS 53 (1963) 117-21. 
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Table 4. 
Approximate City Boundary and Territory from c. 530s B.C. to 400 B.C. 
City Territory 
Boundary (Ager Urbanus) 
(Pomerium) VS REM gee ne ee 
B.C. El ee scc L7 Sgiare Square 
Date Miles Kilometers Miles Kilometers Acres Square Feet 
c. 530s 4.14? 6.67? 1? 2.59? 640? 27,878,000 
509 5.4} 8.7 1.3 3.372 8325 36,242,0004 
500 5.4 8.7 1.3 3.37 832 36,242,000 
470 5.4 8.7 1.3 3.37 832 36,242,000 
450 5.8 9.34 1.4 3.63 896 39,030,000 
430 6.2 10 1.5 3.89 960 41,818,000 
420 6.4 10.3 1.55 4.02 992 43,212,000 
406 6.83 H 1.65 4.27 1056 46,000,000 
400 6.83 11 1.65 4.27 1056 46,000,000 


"To estimate roughly boundary in miles, multiply city square miles by 4.14 and that 
by 1.61 to get kilometers; italicized amounts are cited in the historical and archaeological 
record. 

2To determine square kilometers, multiply square miles by 2.59; to get hectares, 
move decimal over two places. 

3To calculate city acres, multiply square miles by 640. 

^'To estimate square feet, multiply acres by 43,560. 


Sources: Starr, Beginnings 16, 24; Beloch, RG 208 and Sáflund, Mura di Roma. 
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Table 5. 
Names of the Early Roman Tribes and Their Approximate Average Population, 
Territory and Density from 509 B.c. to 387 B.c. 


Tribal Density 

Tribal Territory = 

Population ee ee UE People 

m Square Tribal Acres per 

B.C. Total for Tribal Miles Average per Square 
Date Territory Average (mi?) (mi?) Person Mile 


Tribus Urbanae 
509 1. Suburana 

2. Esquilina 

3. Collina 

4, Palatina 


27,000! 6,800 1:3 .325 .03 21,000 


Tribus Rusticae 
509 5. Pollia 

6. Fabia 

7. Galeria 

8. Romilia 

9. Voturia 

10. Aemilia 

11. Voltinia 

12. Lemonia 103,000 6,800 300 20 1.86 343 

13. Horatia 

14. Papiria 

15. Pupinia 

16. Menenia 

17. Camilia 

18. Cornelia 

19. Sergia 


498- 20. Claudia 
495? 21. Clustumina 


22. Stellatina? 
397 Z> Hromentina $0000 22,500 250 625 178 360 
24. Sabatina 


25. Arnensis 


15,000 7,500 40 20 ETI 375 


! All figures are rough estimates and usually rounded off. 
2Statistics for these tribes will be explained in next paper. 


Sources: Taylor, Voting Districts 35-36; Beloch, RG 620f; Brunt, Italian Man- 
power 30. 
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Table 6. 
Number of Roman Tribes and Their Approximate Average Population, 
Territory and Density from c. 530s B.c. to 400 B.c. 


Mean 
Population 
Density? per 
Rural Tribe 
Mean Territory per -~ 
Rural Tribe! People 
Number Number Mean d udis eos. ACIER? per 
B.C. of . of Rural Population Square Square per Square 
Date Tribes Tribes per Tribe Miles Kilometers Person Mile 
c. 530s 19 15 4210? 13? 35? 1.98? 324? 
508 19 15 6840 20 52 1.87 342 
500 19 15 6105 20 52 2.10 305 
498 21 17 6190 20 52 2.07 310 
490 21 17 5070 16 41 2.02 317 
470 21 17 4920 16 41 2.08 308 
450 21 17 5810 18 47 1.98 323 
420 21 17 6810 20 52 1.88 341 
406 21 17 7430 21 54 1.81 354 
400 21 17 7240 21 54 1.86 345 


! Because city territory was minuscule by comparison, the number of rural tribes is 
divided into total territory. 

?Population density per rural tribe is less than overall, average density (see Table 
7) because city of Rome population is not included. 

3Computed by multiplying average rural tribal territory in square miles by 640 
acres and dividing that by mean tribal population. 


Sources: Data derived from Tables 1 and 2. 
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Table 7. 
Approximate Roman Population Density and Arable/Non-Arable Land Area 
from c. 530s B.C. to 400 B.C. 


Population! 
Density Non-Arable 
—_._ Arable Land Area? Land Area 
People ^ (297—009 Se e a i 
Acres per Square Percent Square Percent Total 
B.C. per Square Miles of Total Miles of Total Territory 
Date Person Mile (mi?) Territory (mi?) Territory (mi?) 
c. 530s 1.60? 400? 125? 62% 75? 38% 200? 
508 1.48 433 203 68% 97 32% 300 
500 1.66 387 181 60% 119 40% 300 
498 1.67 382 203 60% 137 40% 340 
490 1.67 382 166 60% 113 40% 279 
470 1.67 382 161 60% 109 40% 270 
460 1.65 388 180 61% 116 39% 296 
450 1.61 396 191 62% 117 38% 308 
430 1.56 410 211 64% 118 36% 329 
420 1.53 419 223 65% 118 35% 341 
406 1.48 433 244 68% 116 32% 360 


400 1.52 422 238 66% 12 34% 360 


'To determine acres per person, the total territory is multiplied by 640 acres and 
then divided by total population. The result divided into I will also roughly equal the 
percentage of land under cultivation. 

2Since it took at the minimum one arable acre of land to support one person, the 
number of arable acres roughly equals the total population and that divided by 640 acres 
equals the arable land area in square miles. 


Sources: Data derived from Tables 1 and 2. 
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Population 
Added/ 
Lost 


+ 10,600 


— 7,700 


+ 10,000 
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Percent 


Increase/ 
Decrease 


+ 63% 


—28% 


+51% 


Population 


Table 8. 
Approximate City of Rome Population from c. 530s B.c. to 400 B.c. 


City 


16,800! 
27,400 
24,400 
20,300 
19,600 
23,200 
27,200 
29,700 
28,960 


Percent 
of Total 


Population 


21% 
21% 
21% 
19% 
19% 
19% 
19% 
19% 
19% 


Margin 
of Error 


+ 35002 
+ 5500 
+ 5000 
+4000 
+ 4000 
+ 4500 
+ 5500 
+6000 
+ 6000 


! Based on average tribal population multiplied by four, the number of tribus ur- 


banae. 


2 All estimates have roughly a margin of error of 20% in either direction. 


Sources: For derivation of this data, see Tables 1 and 6. 


B.C. 
Date 


c. 530s 
508 
500 
470 
450 
430 
420 
406 
400 


People per 
Square Mile 


16,800? 
21,080 
18,770 
15,150 
16,570 
17,130 
17,550 
18,000 
17,520 


Table 9. 
Approximate City Population Density from c. 530s B.C. to 400 B.C.? 


People per 


Square 
Kilometer 


6490? 


8130 
7240 
5850 
6390 
6610 
6770 
6960 
6770 


People 
per Acre 


Square Feet 
per Person? 


1660? 
1320 
1485 
1840 
1680 
1630 
1590 
1550 
1590 


"To determine density, divide city population by square miles, square kilometers 


Or acres. 


2'To calculate square feet per person, multiply city acres by 43,560 square feet and 


divide that by city population. 


Sources: See Tables 4 and 8. 
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Table 10. 
Possible Roman Towns and Cities Lost and Regained on the Ager Romanus 
from 509 B.C. to 400 B.c.! 


509 B.c. 498—495? B.C. 420 B.c. 
Roma Ficulea + Ficana 
Querquetulanus Cameria T Solonium 
Antemnae Crustumerium + Mugilla 
Caenina Ameriola + Laurentum 
Ficana Medullia + Tellenae 
Solonium + Alba Longa 
Ostia 470 B.C. + Castrimoenium 
Politorium — Lavinium + Frascati 
Bovillae — Verrugo + Marino 
Collatia — Cabum T Cabum 
Mugilla — Marino + Verrugo 
Laurentum — Frascati + Lavinium 
Tellenae — Castrimoenium Fidenae 
Alba Longa — Alba Longa 
Castrimoenium — Tellenae 400 B.C. 
Frascati —Laurentum Labici 
Marino — Mugilla Lake Regillus 
Cabum — Ostia Gabii 
Verrugo — Solonium Aquae Albulae? 
Lavinium — Ficana 


! By the date indicated, the towns and cities listed below were on the ager Ro- 
manus; a negative sign means may have been lost by 470 B.C., a positive sign regained by 


420 B.C. 


Sources: Alfóldi, Early Rome 13—15, 297; Taylor, Voting Districts 34; Ogilvie, Early 


Rome 67, 93, 102. 
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Figure 1. 
Approximate Roman Population from 508 B.C. to 392 B.C. 
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Approximate Growth Rates of Roman Population and Territory per Decade 
from 508 B.c. to 400 B.c. 
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Sources: See Tables I and 2. 
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Figure 3. 
. Approximate Ager Romanus from 509 p.c. to 400 B.C. 
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Figure 4. 
City of Rome Boundary and the Tribus Urbanae Around 400 B.c. 
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eds., Muir's Atlas of Ancient and Classical History (London 1963) 11. 
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Figure 5. 
Approximate and Possible Locations of Roman Tribes Around 380 B.c. 
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ZEMNOTH? AND DIALECT GLOSS 
IN THE ODUSSIA OF LIVIUS ANDRONICUS 


The extent to which Livius Andronicus reflects Greek literary 
traditions and Alexandrian literary theory has been the subject of var- 
ious studies. The most recent, an article by George A. Sheets entitled 
“The Dialect Gloss, Hellenistic Poetics and Livius Andronicus,” ad- 
duces linguistic support for the view that Andronicus’ poetry demon- 
strates unmistakable Alexandrian influence.! Sheets maintains that the 
tragic and epic fragments of Andronicus reveal a number of glosses 
culled from Italic dialects spoken in the areas surrounding Rome, the 
presence of which provides ample proof that Andronicus employed the 
dialect gloss “as a device . . . for enhancing the solemnity of the id- 
jom" much like his Alexandrian counterparts (64). Such attempts to 
identify Andronicus as an Alexandrian zou Gua xai xortixóc repre- 
sent an understandable and necessary reaction against the myopic criti- 
cism of earlier scholarship.? The present study is not intended to ques- 
tion the basic premise that Andronicus was cognizant of the literary 
practices of his time, but rather to urge caution in equating the use of 
Italic glosses with artistic sophistication. For if Sheets’ analysis proves 
that the poet included such glosses, especially in his translation of 
Homer’s Odyssey, this would indeed be evidence of a high degree of 
literary awareness; but it would also permit the unfavorable conclusion 
that Andronicus was unable to adapt theory to the linguistic resources 
available to him. Roman culture of the 3rd century was far from that of 
Hellenistic Greece, and the Latin language was part of a widely dissimi- 


1 AJP 102 (1981) 58-78, hereafter cited by page number. For earlier work, see E. 
Fraenkel, RE Suppl. V (1931) 598—607; H. Fránkel, "Griechische Bildung in altrómischen 
Epen 1," Hermes 67 (1932) 303-11; S. Mariotti, Livio Andronico e la traduzione artistica 
(Milan 1952); A. Ronconi, “Sulla Tecnica delle antiche traduzioni latine da Omero," SIFC 
n.s. 34 (1962) 5-20. 

2 Sheets (62) uses xotvtixóg not in the literal sense, i.e., a scholar actively engaged 
in Homeric textual criticism, but in the broader sense of a poet aware of Homeric criti- 
cism. À survey of older handbooks (in English) is indicative of the earlier criticism of 
Andronicus, e.g., M. S. Dimsdale, A History of Latin Literature (London 1915) 15: “To 
judge by the fragments which survive . . . the work is that of an unskillful translator . . . 
and the general effect (though this is in part due to the archaic phraseology and the halting 
rhythm) is quaint, and even grotesque.” 
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lar linguistic milieu; Italic glosses would only show that the poet mis- 
took Oscan and Umbrian words for analogues to Homer's Aeolicisms. I 
have purposely isolated the epic from the tragedies because, like 
Sheets, I believe that Andronicus was sensitive to the distinction be- 
tween tragic and epic diction (61). However, Sheets does not treat the 
likelihood of glosses in the two genres as separate issues of poetic style, 
desirable as this would be in order to avoid trying to establish a stylistic 
technique of one genre by means of the diction of another. The rare 
occurrence of glosses in later tragedy is indicative only of a given au- 
thor's tragic diction.? This investigation will therefore focus upon the 
possible presence of Italic glosses in the Odussia, paying particular | 
attention to the nature of glosses, Andronicus' epic diction as revealed 
in the fragments, and the linguistic state of Early Latin. 

Sheets traces a critical awareness of dialect glosses (yA@tta1) to 
Aristotle's Poetics: 


The way in which Aristotle distinguishes between "glosses" and other 
kinds of poetic and unusual words (e.g., neologisms) makes it clear that 
he thought of the former as dialect words—i.e., words which were, or 
once had been, current in dialects other than that of the poet and his 
audience. (58) 


One may wonder how this relates to the situation in Latin, which had 
neither an Iliad or Odyssey of its own nor a native tradition of literary 
exegesis. According to Sheets, Andronicus searched for words “analo- 
gous to the ornamental glosses” of the Hellenistic poets among “Etrus- 
can, Sabine and other Italic idioms which are known to have much 
influenced the pre-literary evolution of the Latin language” (65).4 In- 
deed, at a very early time Latin borrowed a number of common words, 
a good example of which is the noun bos, so thoroughly assimilated into 
Early Latin that it had certainly lost all foreign connotations by An- 


3H. D. Jocelyn, The Tragedies of Ennius (Cambrige 1969) 183: “Tragedy admitted 
few words which obviously originated outside the dialect of Latin spoken by the Roman 
upper classes." But it should not be surprising that Ennius, whose native tongue was 
likely Umbrian, would gloss his own language on occasion. This is not analogous to 
Andronicus' situation. 

4Sheets cites A. Ernout, Les éléments dialectaux du vocabulaire latin (Paris 1939). 
My discussion is based in part on Ernout's research. 
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dronicus' time.? But this is an example of a gradually assimilated loan— 
word, and not a gloss used with the intention of achieving a literary 
effect. Realizing this, Sheets rightly distinguishes "between words 
which have been thoroughly assimilated in Latin . . . and words which 
still retain a dialect color" (65); therefore, a word must meet certain 
criteria before it may be considered a gloss. First, the phenomenon 
must apparently be foreign to Latin; bos is suitable on this account 
since the Latin reflex of I.E. *g” in initial position is u (I.E. *g"óous 
"cow" > L. *uos), rather than the b of Oscan—Umbrian. Second, the 
phenomenon must be attested in one or more Italic dialects; again, bos 
fulfills the requirements, bum, etc., being attested in Umbrian (e.g., IIa 
5).6 And third, the example(s) in Latin must be restricted to very spe- 
cific poetic environments (67). Here bos proves unacceptable as a gloss 
because it had been assimilated into the general Latin language and was 
in no way peculiar to poetry. By their very nature, glosses would have to 
be unassimilated loan—words, since their desired effect was one of 
added solemnity, something an assimilated word like bos would not be 
likely to lend. 

But any attempt to prove that apparently non-Latin words are 
intentional glosses of unassimilated foreign words runs the risk of being 
dismissed because of how difficult it is to know a particular word's 
degree of assimilation. At issue here is whether a word such as insece 
(Odussia frag. 1B)," if truly foreign to Latin, would have been recog- 
nized as non- Latin and therefore a gloss. Sheets considers this and 
other examples examined below as part of an abandoned experiment to 
include dialect glosses in epic poetry, arguing that they fit his definition 
of a gloss and fall out of use within a generation (78). But the fragments 
of Andronicus' works contain a number of poetic words that are not 
suspected of being glosses (since they are not attested in Oscan or 
Umbrian and have native Latin forms) and which disappeared from the 


5The adjective brütus (< I.E. *g"rüt-) would normally have been *grütus (cf. 
grátus) by the usual development of labiovelars in Latin. And rüfus has intervocalic f 
where Latin would have *rabus (< *reudh-; cf. variant ruber < *rudhro—). Other examples 
include lupus (< *Iuk*—) normally *luquus and later *lucus; and mälus (< *mdd—), which 
shows the non-Latin confusion of / and d. 

6In citing Oscan and Umbrian words, those in boldface have been transliterated 
from the native alphabets; those in italics are in the Latin alphabet. 

7For Andronicus’ fragments I have used Büchner's Fragmenta Poetarum Latin- 
orum Epicorum et Lyricorum (Leipzig 1982). 
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language within a generation or two, e.g., noegeum (frag. 17B), or top- 
per (frag. 18B etc.). Others underwent a change by the time of the 
Classical period: dextrabus (frag. 29B), gavisi (frag. 22B), fitum est (frag. 
32B), and nequinont (frag. 11B) for, respectively, dexteris, gavisus sum, 
factum est, and nequeunt. The fragments attest to the instability of the 
language in the mid—third century? Thus, any word claimed to be a 
gloss invites other interpretations. Because Latin had a history of as- 
similation from other dialects, it is quite possible that Sheets' glosses 
already existed in the language (like bos) and were, like topper re- 
stricted to poetry and later fell out of use. This of course assumes the 
evidence in favor of identifying these words as glosses is unassailable. If 
not, and if it is unreasonable to suspect them as glosses, they should be 
viewed as archaisms, the very thing Sheets rejects (67). With these 
caveats in mind, it is appropriate to turn now to an examination of the 
evidence. 

Sheets begins his treatment of dialect glosses with insece (Odussia 
frag. 1B), which he considers to be an Italic gloss because the Latin 
form would normally show —qu- rather than —c-, as in the related word 
sequor (68). 


The root~final velar in place of labiovelar in insece < *en—-sek"- is phono- 
logically anomalous in Latin. We might have expected to find inseque in 
its place. . . . It is surely not coincidental that root—final velar has been 
generalized throughout the inflectional system of the Umbrian cognate of 
this same verb. . . (68) 


Sheets cites the Umbrian verbs sukatu (IV 16) ‘let him proclaim’ and 
prusikurent (Va 26, 28) 'they shall have declared' to show how the velar 
has supplanted the labio-velar (68). The expected Umbrian forms 
would have been *supatu and *prusipurent since I.E. *k” usually be- 
comes p in both Oscan and Umbrian, e.g., Latin quis, O.-U. pis. But 
Umbrian's generalization of the velar is analogous to a similar phenom- 
enon in Latin. The variation sequor : secutus (« *sequutus) shows that 
such a generalization did take place when the labio—velar preceded u. It 
is quite possible that the Latin form of the verb also lost the labiality of 


8E Leo, Geschichte der rómischen Literatur (Berlin 1913) 61: “Die lateinische Spra- 
che war... unsicher und unausgeglichen in ihrer äußeren Erscheinung . . . Viele Laute 
waren noch nicht bestimmt und Formen kámpften gegen einander." 
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the consonant. In addition, forms like insectio, in which —u— was lost 
before the following consonant, may have exerted a significant analogi- 
cal influence.? In this environment, it is very likely that insece coexisted 
for a time with forms ending in the labio-velar. Furthermore, insece is 
not restricted to “specific poetic environments" (67); Gellius (18.9.5) 
cites the form insecenda in Cato the Censor. 

Sheets turns next to homónes, C. O. Mueller's emendation for 
mss. homines (Odussia frag. 25B):}° 


The peculiarity of the word consists in the predesinential vowel of the 
stem: —d— instead of —i-, a feature which Fraenkel . . . called an archa- 
ism. But the linguistic history of Latin rules out the possibility that this 
word is an archaism. A phonological change of homones to homines can- 
not be paralleled elsewhere in the language. Nor is there any clear mor- 
phological proportion which-could account for the change analogically. 
Indeed the reverse is true. If homo/homonis were the Old Latin inflection, 
we should expect it to have been supported by, and preserved along with, 
the inflection of formally similar nouns like tiro, leno, baro and caupo. (69) 


The likelihood that horónes is a gloss is greatly diminished by the 
realization that the form is not the one which Festus reads (532.4) but an 
emendation that the most recent editions of Andronicus' fragments do 
not accept.!! Sheets. accepts the emendation on the grounds that the 
stem homon- is attested in archaic poetry, and “precesural homines 
would be rhythmically unique in Livius, being the only example of a 
trisyllabic anapest in this position" (68 n. 40). Although he concedes 
that Naevius has homines in this position, Sheets does not trust him 
because his “Saturnian technique is at least 40 years later than that of 
Livius and noticeably more tolerant of resolution" (68 n. 40). But this is 
a generalization based on very meagre evidence and may be less signifi- 
cant than the fact that homines is the form attested in the manuscripts.!? 
Moreover, the fragment's survival is due not to Festus' interest in a 


?C. D. Buck, Oscan and Umbrian Grammar (Boston 1928) 95. 

I Sheets incorrectly identifies the author of this emendation as L. Müller rather 
than C. O. Mueller. L. Müller suggested horiónes for homines in Andronicus’ tragedies, 
but not in the Odussia. 

"E.g., Morel (1927), Büchner (1982). 

120, Skutsch, The Annals of Quintus Ennius (Oxford 1985) 278 considers Ahormónes 
"probable" but believes that “there is no need to consider the Latin 6 forms dialectal.” 
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variant form of homines but in the word topper; Festus makes no men- 
tion of anything odd about the vocalism of the form in question. 

However, from a linguistic standpoint as well, it is unreasonable to 
accept the word as a gloss. Sheets believes that homines goes back to 
earlier *homnes, with the zero grade stem *homne- in the oblique cases, 
and that the classical form shows the insertion of an anaptyctic vowel 
between the nasals; therefore, homines would be the earlier form, 
“the normal reflex of an Indo-European inheritance” (69). However, 
*homne- was not the usual oblique stem and therefore anaptyxis is not 
the reason for its formation. A word like homo : hominis shows ablaut 
variation, the alternation of o/e as in Latin genus : generis (< *genos : 
*geneses, Greek yévog : yéveos (< *yéveooc).P In n-stems like homo, 
ordo, and virgo, the ablaut variation is still present; but by analogy to 
the nominative, nouns like tiro : tirónis have lost the ablaut alternations. 
Thus homines always had an —i- and so it is wrong to speak of anaptyxis 
in this situation.!^ Like nequinont for nequeunt, homónes may have been 
one of the many variant forms of Classical words attested in Early 
Latin. The evidence of Lithuanian Zmónes *men' and Gothic guma (gen. 
gumins) ‘man’ reveals the possibility that both stems represent I.E. 
variants, or that Umbrian, Latin, and Lithuanian developed the stem 
quite independently.'5 

Sheets' examination continues with the archaic first declension 
genitive in —ds. Andronicus uses this ending for the names Monetas 
(frag. 21B) and Latonas (frag. 19B), and for a single noun escas (frag. 
31B). 


This a-stem genitive ending has traditionally been considered an archa- 
ism. There is no doubt, of course, that the ending is archaic in the sense 


DCf. other examples of ablaut pońv : óoevóc, dori : covds, tryepdy : fyyeuóvoc, 
Gyóv : &yavosc. 

14L. R. Palmer, The Latin Language (London 1954) 247. According to Palmer, the 
situation for neuter n-stems is different: for neuter n-stems like nómen, "Skt. nàma, 
námnas points to an original declension *nómn : *noómn-—elos, which in Latin would yield 
nomen : *nomnis. némin—is etc., represent *nómenis with the —en carried throughout the 
declension." 

5M. Leumann, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre (1977) 364 traces the form 
homón- back to LE. “‘starken’ Kasus" nominative and accusative. Cf. C. D. Buck, 
Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (1933) 189: "In L. homo, hominis . . . the in 
may represent either en or on, with regular weakening in medial syllables." 
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' that it. preserves an Indo—European inheritance. Latin, however, aban- 

doned this ending in favor of —àt (later > —ae) which was formed on the 

; model of the corresponding o-stem ending in —i. The new ending was 

better integrated into the Latin declensional.system than the. inherited 

one, and it quickly and completely; supplanted. the latter. The surrounding 

. Italic dialects did not possess the o-stem ending in -i nor, consequently, 

did they participate in the a-stem innovation. Instead they preserve and 
uniformly attest the inherited ending —ás. (0-7) ` 


However, because the -aë é genitive is likely to have been formed by 
analogy to the second declension genitive —i, it could only have arisen 
after the LE. genitive ending * —osyo (Hom. Gr. —oto) was supplanted by 
-i. The Lapis Satricanus shows the forms Popliosio Valesiosio (for Clas- 
sical Publii Valerii), evidence that, as'late as the 5th century, Latin main- 
tainéd: the inherited genitive.!6 Because this form is attested in Early 
Latin, the -äi genitive that réplaced I.E. *-ds by analogy to the second 
declension -i must have’ been a relatively late innovation (i.e., much 
later than Sheets suggests) contingent upon —i having supplanted —osio. 
Therefore, there is every expectation that the -ās genitive would have 
been considered archaic rathér than of foreign origin, so that Aridroni- 
cus’ Monetas and other -äs genitives need not be considered glosses but 
should be retained among the archaisms of Early Latin. 

Sheets concludes his linguistic arialyses with the statement that 
"[t]hese . . examples and perhaps others provide evidence that Livius 
did indeed import dialect glosses into the poetic idiom he was craft: 
ing...’ (77). Of these “others” Sheets mentions in a footnote (77 n. 62) 
only amplociens (Od. frag. 14B). 


E.g., amploctens (O.19 W), àn apophonic variant of amplectens, contains 
a root vowel which Ernout-Meillet call “obscur” (Dictionnaire^, s.v. 
plecto). Manu Leumann (Lat. Laut- und Formenlehre [Munich 1977] 47) is 
more specific: “Eine Vokalstufe plok wie in gr. zóxauoc neben zAéxo ist 

im Verbum unverständlich; aber ein Lautwandel e > o is [sic] hier auch 
unwahrscheinlich.” A primary present stem with o—grade ablaut is indeed 
an anomaly. in Latin, but not in Umbrian where the phenomenon is not 

_infrequent—e.g., sukatu ‘let him proclaim,’ the obscure verb holtu, and 

-. perhaps purdovitu ‘let him present. This comparative evidence suggests 
EAE Livius' amploctens may be an a 


: t6C, M. Stibbe et al., Lapis Satricanus: Archeologische Studiën van het Neder- 
lands Institut te Rome, Scripta Minora v (The Hague 1980). 
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First of all, Umbrian. sukatu may not be a primary present stem at all, 
but a denominative verb formed from an a-grade noun *sok"à-. Sec- 
ond, Sheets admits that holtu is obscure, and it.is therefore question- 
able whether the obscure should be used to explain the equally obscure. 
Third, there is nothing odd about purdovitu, as the root do— is cognate 
with Gr. ŝlo < *dó-, where Latin has favored a secondary dä- root 
for the verb (vs. the nominal form dó-num). Consequently, this is not a 
case of o-grade ablaut. And finally, Latin has other examples of vowel 
variation in the noun forms prex : procus and the verbs precátum : 
procitum (Od. frag. 8B). Such forms are parallel to amplectens : 
amploctens so that the latter may be seen simply as a variant stem. 
From a linguistic. standpoint, then, there is no reason to consider 
insece, homónes, amploctens, or the —ds genitives as glosses. Whether 
regarded as archaisms or as variant forms that did not survive into the 
Classical period, all lend themselves to other more likely explanations. 
But extra-linguistic evidence also suggests that Andronicus did not 
employ glosses in the-Odussia. The poet's choice of Latin Saturnians 
over hexameters is the most apparent indication of an attempt to Ro- 
manize the epic." Another is his avoidance of Grecisms (1.e.,: Greek 
glosses). This affects every aspect of the language, but none so directly 
as personal names, especially those of deities. Andronicus addresses 
not Motoa but the Italian goddess Camena (frag. 1B) or, less directly, 
diva Monetas filia (frag. 21B); the king of the gods is Saturni filie.(frag. 
2B) rather than Koovíón; and Morta (frag. 23B) distributes lots in place 
of Moioa. Names accompanied by epithets may appear without the epi- 
thet, as with Mercurius (frag. 19B) for &gvobvnc ‘Eouetas (Od. 8.322—23), 
though filius Latonas (frag. 19B) for &«á&eoyoc 'AxóAXov shows that both 
name and epithet may be rendered by a periphrasis: But when the poet 
describes Odysseus’ arrival at the home of Circe (ad aedis . : . Circae, 
frag. 24B), Circe's name is simply transliterated and, more significantly, 
the form of the genitive is not the archaic Latin —ds genitive but the later 
colloquial form in —ae; the archaic ending is reserved for native charác- 
ters. | ; TE i SN 
The avoidance of Grecisms also affects syntax, as Greek con- 
structions which later find acceptance in Latin vield to native ones. A 
good example of this is the translation of the aorist middle participle 


17 See Leo (note 8 above) 59—60 on the Romanization of Greek literature and use of 
Saturnians. E l 
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òuogEáuevoç (Od. 8.88) by means of simul . . . detersit (frag. 17B), a 
temporal clause where Latin poetry from Catullus onwards allows the 
perfect passive participle with an accusative of respect.'® Andronicus 
avoids Greek syntax which Roman comedy employs, notably the parti- 
cle vý with pronouns (e.g., egone). Indeed, Greek forms or turns of 
phrase perhaps considered too familiar are replaced by less vivid and 
more archaic substitutes. Rather than using the present imperative 
age(dum) dic, also common in comedy (e.g., Plautus Am. 783), to trans- 
late Homer's Gye. . . elmé (Od. 1.169), Andronicus favors a pronoun 
followed by the future imperative (tuque . . . narrato, frag. 7B). Sim- 
ilarly, Patroclus is described as summus adprimus Patroclus (frag. 10B) 
in place of 8edgiv uńotwo (Od. 3.110), an idea that may have been 
considered too irreverent.!? This suggests that the use of such forms, 
contrary to their effect in Homer, would have weakened that very ogu- 
vótnc which the poet strived so hard to achieve in Latin. These exam- 
ples show that wherever possible Andronicus transforms the customs, 
sentiments, and language of Greece into a Roman heroic poem.?° 

But if, as it appears from the extant fragments, the poet avoided 
Grecisms (certainly the most logical and immediate source through 
which to differentiate the language of the epic from that of everyday 
speech), it is reasonable to question whether he would have made use of 
Oscan and Umbrian words. Sheets makes no mention of Andronicus' 
avoidance of Greek, but insists that identifying forms such as insece as 
archaisms "significantly distort[s] our understanding of the method and 
aesthetics of this poetry" (67):?! 


. . . the prevailing opinion that dialect glosses are not common in Latin 
poetry, [is] a preconception which ultimately derives from the puristic 
prescriptions of urbanitas, the stylistic canon of oratorical prose in the 
Ciceronian age. (67) 


Sheets is quite right in pointing out that urbanitas found its fullest ex- 
pression towards the end of the Republic, especially in the rhetorical 


I5Catullus provides two early examples in poem 64 (64—65): non contecta levi 
velatum pectus amictu, | non tereti strophio lactentis vincta papillas. 

I^See also Leo (note 8 above) 73-74. 

20K. Büchner, "Livius Andronicus und die erste künstlerische Übersetzung der 
europáischen Kultur" SO 54 (1979) 45. 

2i Fraenkel (note 1 above) esp. 604.49—607.3 on archaisms. 
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treatises of Cicero. Of primary concern here is Cicero's disdain for the 
speech of orators not originally from Rome. In his article “Cicero on 
Extra-Roman Speech," E. S. Ramage synthesizes the evidence for 
Cicero's sentiments on non- Roman speech (expressed primarily in De 
Oratore and Brutus).?? At Brutus 169—72, Cicero lists a number of ora- 
tors from various parts of Italy: Q. Vettius Vettianus and T. Betucius 
Barrus of Asculum (originally Oscan—speaking areas), the Valerii of 
Sosa and L. Papirius of Fregellae (Volscians from an area that once 
spoke an Umbrian type of language), and C. Rusticelius of Bononia (an 
area that spoke Celtic until 196 B.c.). Regardless of the success of any 
of these orators, none is capable, in Cicero's judgement, of surpassing 
the Roman orator in his manner of speaking.?? Of lesser merit than the 
Italian orators, however, are those whose speech betrays rustic ele- 
ments (rustica vox et agrestis in De Oratore 3.42). With this group Cicero 
lists Cotta, and his description of Cotta's speech reveals a tendency to 
pronounce i as ë, a phenomenon considered characteristic of rustic 
speech.?^ 

But Ciceronian urbanitas is well-documented. Not so easily char- 
acterized is an Early Roman prejudice against non-Roman speech. In 
an earlier article, “Early Roman Urbanity,” Ramage has attempted to 
document, although the sources are scanty and his conclusions not 
completely convincing, a much earlier negative contrast between what 
is Roman and what is non-Roman in lifestyle as well as in speech.?5 
Ramage shows that the term urbanus had gained more than “topograph- 
ical connotations" as early as Cato, who described the urbanus homo as 
an inhabitant of the city: 


Urbanus homo [non] erit cuius multa bene dicta responsaque erunt, et qui 

in sermonibus circulis conuiuiis, item in contionibus, omni denique loco 

ridicule commodeque dicet. Risus erit, quicumque haec faciet orator. 
(Cato in Quintilian, Inst. Orat. 6.3.105) 


22E. S. Ramage, “Cicero on Extra-Roman Speech" TAPA 92 (1961) 481—94. 

23 Cicero is here in the tradition of Theophrastus and his dgetal tic A&Egoc, chief 
among which was ‘EAAnviopds. See Ioannes Stroux, De Theophrasti Virtutibus Dicendi 
(Leipzig 1912) 9—15. 

24Ramage (note 22 above) 485 n. 6 quotes Sturtevant, The Pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin (Philadelphia 1940) 114, who discusses “a long vowel intermediate between e 
and i." This is similar to the development in Umbrian. 

25 E. S. Ramage, “Early Roman Urbanity,” AJP 81 (1960) 65—72. 
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While this is the earliest statement connecting the city dweller with a 
certain manner of speaking, Ramage cites early indications of a neg- 
ative attitude towards non-Roman customs and speech. Quintilian 
(1.5.56) preserves a fragment of Lucilius in which Vettius is scorned for 
his use of Etruscan, Sabine, and Praenestine speech.26 Ramage con- 
nects another, Cecilius pretor ne rusticus fiat, with Caecilius' way of 
speaking: “[Lucilius] is pointing to the fact that he regarded the flat 
pronunciation of ae, that is, long e as rustic."?? The comedies of Plautus 
provide a number of indications of the Roman distaste for non- Roman 
speech, especially in numerous comments about the inhabitants of 
Praeneste (cf. above Vettius' Praenestinisms). In the Trinummus (608— 
9), Plautus satirizes the Praenestine use of tammodo for Roman modo. 
Similarly, in the 7ruculentus (687—91), the title character finds himself 
under attack for saying rabonem instead of arrabonem, and conia in- 
stead of ciconia, apparently the result of heavy aphaeresis in Prae- 
nestine Latin.?? Earlier even than Plautus, however, is a fragment from 
Naevius' Ariolus in which the eating habits of Praenestines and Lanu- 
vians are satirized.?? Although not directly criticizing Praenestine or 
Lanuvian speech, the fragment reveals a very early negative contrast 
between the Roman and the non-Roman. 

And yet it should be stressed that, in all instances, what is being 
criticized 1s not Italic dialect speech, but Latin dialect speech. Al- 
though Cicero's Italian orators were from non- Latin speaking cities (in 
Cicero's time or earlier), they gave their orations in Latin. The language 
of Praeneste was Latin, albeit a different variety. And when Lucilius 
mentions the language of the Sabines, surely he means the dialect of 
Latin spoken by inhabitants of former Sabine territory, not speakers of 
an Oscan dialect. The crucial distinction here is that the Italic dialects 
were not dialects at all, but rather separate languages of the Italic 
branch of Indo-European. As A. R. Dyck clarifies in a footnote to 
Sheets’ article (78 n. 65): “Oscan, Umbrian, etc. do not stand in the 


26Ramage (note 25 above) 71. l 

77 Ramage (note 25 above) 71 follows E. Marx, C. Lucilii Carminum Reliquiae (Leip- 
zig 1904) I, p. 76, line 1130 in combining two lines of Lucilius, one quoted by Varro (De 
Lingua Latina 7.96) Cecilius ne rusticus fiat and a similar one quoted by Diomedes (GLK I, 
p. 452) pretor ne rusticus fiat so that they read Cecilius pretor ne rusticus fiat. 

28Ramage (note 25 above) 69, 

?90. Ribbeck, ed., Scaenicae Romanorum Poesis Fragmenta: vol 2, Comicorum 
Romanorum Fragmenta (Hildesheim, 1962: reprint of 187] ed.) 9~10. 
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same relation to Latin as Aeolic and Ionic to Attic.” Even an educated 
Roman would have understood very little Oscan or Umbrian; although, 
as seen above, the languages made certain prehistoric inroads on Latin, 
they would have struck him not as strange varieties of his own language, 
but as something quite foreign. 

It remains, however, that as far back as Naevius, Plautus, and 
Lucilius there is a thread of ridicule towards non-Roman Latin that 
culminated in the Ciceronian period. Thus it would be very surprising to 
find Praenestine or rustic glosses in the Odussia, even though these 
were the very dialects that stood in the same relation to Latin as Aeolic 
and Ionic to Attic. And although no mention of Italic speech is extant 
before Varro, it is not difficult to imagine that Oscan and Umbrian 
speakers of Italy were seen in a similar light, since they did not achieve 
the same degree of sophistication from their contacts with Greek cul- 
ture as did the Romans. But even if non—Latin speakers in the mid- 
third century were not considered the cultural and linguistic inferiors of 
the Romans, it would make little sense for Andronicus to employ 
glosses from a foreign language nearly as remote as Greek, while at the 
same time avoiding glosses from the very language that he is translat- 
ing. 

Two Classical references to the Odussia require a certain amount 
of speculation, but they may reveal something about the language of the 
poem, especially whether it included Italic glosses. Horace may be 
referring to the Odussia when he reminisces about Orbilius and the 
carmina of Livius (Epistles 2.1 69—71). If so, this would indicate that the 
poem was used as a textbook down to the end of the Republic, and that 
Horace was not fond of the epic. But as no concrete reasons are given 
for his disfavor, this should perhaps be dismissed as a youthful dislike of 
old texts (or perhaps of Orbilius). 

At Brutus 7] Cicero compares the Odussia to a work of Daedalus. 
Although it is likely that he was merely using Daedalus as the archetypi- 
cal archaic craftsman whose works had grown obsolete, Leo's conten- 
tion that he had in mind a comparison not with beautiful works of art 
but with the tragic failure of Daedalus' craftsmanship (i.e., the wings of 
Icarus) should not be rashly rejected.?9 And yet if the poem contained 
too many examples of non-Roman speech or the barbarism Aristotle 
warned against (Poetics 1458A 22), one would naturally expect Cicero to 


30Cf. Leo (note 8 above) 75: "Daedalus ist ein zukunftschwerer Name." 
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condemn it outright. For if Sheets could find four Italic glosses in forty 
fragments (and no Greek ones except for a name), how many must there 
have been in the entire poem? 

The evidence, then, points away from the conclusion that An- 
dronicus employed the gloss as a device for increasing the poem's sol- 
emn diction. Were Sheets correct, it would mean Andronicus blindly 
followed theory while not comprehending the innate differences be- 
tween the Greek dialects and the Italic languages. However, the linguis- 
tic evidence is inconclusive, and less controversial analyses are avail- 
able for some of the peculiarities of the forms; the Romanizing tone, the 
avoidance of Greek, and, perhaps, Andronicus’ Nachleben suggest the 
poet understood that translating the Odyssey into Latin meant more 
than simply substituting words, and that the Alexandrian practice of 
increasing oeuvótnc with the gloss was unsuitable in its original form in 
Rome.?! : 


JOHN MICHAEL KEARNS 
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31T owe thanks to A. R. Dyck, Sander M. Goldberg, and Jaan Puhvel for their 
invaluable suggestions on the various literary, historical, and linguistic problems that this 
paper examines. What shortcomings remain reflect the author's decision to disregard 
sound advice. 


ROMAN OFFICERS IN THE YEAR OF PYDNA 
I. LEGATES, LIEUTENANTS 


In the preface to his magnum opus T. R. S. Broughton defines 
"Legates, Lieutenants” as men “who served with definite military 
functions," and he adds "as these are a rather indefinite group I have 
included among them (with a mark of interrogation) a considerable 
number of persons who were active in military capacities but whose 
title is not preserved.”! It is, no doubt, a reasonable procedure. We 
must, however, be well aware of the ambiguous meaning the term lega- 
tus had in the annalistic tradition and, consequently, also in Livy. There 
were originally only two kinds of officers in the Roman army, the tribuni 
militum and the praefecti socium. The senatorial legati permanently at- 
tached to the commander of an army appear relatively late, only after 
the Second Punic War. Varro describes them as qui lecti publice, quorum 
opera consilioque uteretur peregre magistratus.? At the same time they 
were not only consiliarii but also military officers subordinated to the 
commander-in-chief. However, they did not derive their military au- 
thority from their status as legates, but rather from the commission 
given individually to each of them by the commander. As legati they 
were only potential officers. Now, the commander would normally 
place in charge of specific military operations the senatorial legati, but 
he did not have to. He could appoint any person he thought fit to per- 
form the task. Such persons had no official title, but the annalists (by 
the extension of the meaning of the term legatus) called them legates.? 
Hence the confusion in our sources, and in our prosopographies. Not 


VT. R. S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republic 1 (New York 1951) X. 

? Varro, de lingua Latina 5.87. See also Polybius, 6.35.4, and E. W. Walbank, A 
Historical Commentary on Polybius 1 (Oxford 1957) 717-18. 

3 The best discussion of the terminology and of legal aspects (especially as far as 
the pre-- Marian period is concerned) is still that by T. Mommsen, Römisches Staatsrecht 
2? (Leipzig 1887) 673—701, esp. 694—701. For later developments, see R. E. Smith, Service 
in the Post-Marian Roman Army (Manchester 1958) 59—69; J. Harmand, L'armée et le 
soldat à Rome de 107 à 50 avant notre ére (Paris 1967) 368—83. Still very much worth 
reading is J. N. Madvig, "Die Befehishaber und das Avancement in dem römischen 
Heere," in his Kleine philologische Schriften (Leipzig 1875) 477—560. 
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every man who was active in a military capacity was a legatus in the 
strict (and not annalistic) meaning of the term. It is not easy, and often it 
is impossible, to distinguish in our sources the senatorial legati, lecti 
publice,^ from the "personal legates" of the commander (the com- 
mander would normally choose them from among the senators, the 
sons of senators and the militarily distinguished equestrians). However, 
it is well to remember that, when we group all the men “who served 
with definite military functions" under one heading of “Legates, Lieu- 
tenants," we are following in the footsteps of the annalistic tradition. 

The situation would have been even more complicated if we had to 
accept Mommsen’s contention that “als standige Legaten scheinen den 
Beamten in älterer Zeit (1.e., before the last century of the Republic) 
nicht selten Nichtsenatoren beigegeben zu sein."5 On the other hand 
Willems maintains that “on ne saurait prouver d'aucun légat qu'il ne fût 
point sénateur au moment de sa legatio."9 In fact Mommsen's “nicht 
selten" is an obvious exaggeration: he adduces only two, and rather 
doubtful, examples of non-senatorial permanent legates attached to a 
commander. Consequently, we should probably classify in our fasti 
legatorum only senators as permanent (lecti publice) legates. All other 
men who appear in our sources with definite military functions will 
rather have been personal “legates” (or, as Mommsen aptly defines 
them, Beauftragte) of the commander. 


^They were appointed on the basis of a senatus consultum, although their actual 
selection was normally carried out by the presiding magistrate. See esp. Polybius, 35.4.5, 
and other sources listed by Mommsen, Staatsrecht 2? 677-78; P. Willems, Le sénat de la 
république romaine 2 (Louvain 1883) 608—10. 

5Staatsrecht 23. 682. 

$Ie sénat 2. 608, n. 4. 

7 Staatsrecht 23. 682, n. 3. The first case is that of C. Laelius (cos. 190). He was 
quaestor in 202, but Livy calls him legatus of Scipio already in 206 (28.19.9, and 28.28.14, 
L. Scipio frater meus et C. Laelius legati). In all probability Livy uses here the word 
legatus in its annalistic meaning: Laelius was simply a "lieutenant" of Scipio, and not a 
senatorial legate (on Laelius' activities as "legate, lieutenant," see MRR 1. 300, 314). The 
same explanation will apply also to L. Scipio: it 1s hardly possible that he had been 
quaestor before 207, when he is first attested in command of an important military opera- 
tion (cf. MRR 1. 297, 300). The explanation of Willems (Le sénat 2. 608, n. 4) that Laelius 
was quaestor iterum in 202, and that he had held this office for the first time before 206, 
introduces an unnecessary complication. At 30.33.2 Livy writes: "Laelium, cuius ante 
legati, eo anno quaestoris extra sortem ex senatus consulto opera utebatur." In this pas- 
sage ex senatus consulto does not refer to legati but only and exclusively to quaestoris 
extra sortem (on the quaestors extra sortem, see L. A. Thompson, "The Appointment of 
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With this in mind let us turn to the year of Pydna. Broughton 
(MRR 1. 431) lists eight men as certain or possible legates, lieutenants in 
168. Already a priori it hardly seems possible that all of them should 
have been permanent senatorial legates, especially as seven of them 
served under one commander, Aemilius Paullus. 

Three men are explicitly described by Livy as legati: 

1) Cn. Anicius. Livy 44.46.3 informs us “ad Aeginium . . . op- 
pugnandum Cn. Anicius legatus missus erat." Nothing more is known 
of him, but he obviously was a relative of the praetor L. Anicius Gallus 
who waged war in Illyria against king Gentius (MRR 1. 428). Anicius 
Gallus was the first of the Anicii to reach higher magistracies,9 and so 
Cn. Anicius, if he was at all a senator, was at best a quaestorius. 

2) C. Cluvius. He was in charge of the camp during the battle of 
Pydna (Livy 44.40.6). Broughton identifies him with C. Cluvius Saxula 
who was praetor iterum in 173. He points out that in 168 “many of the 
officers .. . were deliberately chosen from among the older men" 
(MRR 1. 432, n. 2; cf. 395, 408). Although Livy 44.21.2 refers only to the 
choice of the tribunes of the soldiers from among the experienced men 
(see below), Broughton's identification is not implausible. 

3) M. Sergius Silus. He commanded at the battle of Pydna “duae 
cohortes . . . Marrucina et Paeligna, duae turmae Samnitium equitum" 


quaestors extra sortem," Proceedings of the African Classical Association," 5 [1962] 17—25, 
esp. 19). 

Mommsen's second example is Sp. Mummius, who according to Cicero was a. 
legate of his brother in Corinth in 146 (Cic. ad Att. 13.5.1; 6.4). Mommsen appears to take - 
Cicero's words to mean that Sp. Mummius could not have been one of the ten commis- 
sioners sent by the senate to Corinth because he was not yet a senator, but that he could 
serve as a permanent legatus to his brother. This is not, however, the point Cicero makes. 
Cicero argues "non solitos maiores nostros eos legare in decem qui essent imperatorum 
necessarii" (ad Att. 13.6.4). Two other solutions seem preferable: a) Sp. Mummius may 
have been a personal legate of his brother (Cicero knew that Spurius was in Corinth in 146, 
but he did not know whether he had been there as legatus lectus publice); b) he may have 
been by 146 already a quaestorius (nothing seems to preclude this possibility, cf. G. V. 
Sumner, The Orators in Cicero's Brutus: Prosopography and Chronology [Toronto 1973] 
45), and hence a senatorial legate. On the complicated question of Cicero's historical 
investigations of the decem legati of 146 B.C., see D. R. Shackleton Bailey, Cicero's Letters 
to Atticus 5 (Cambridge 1966) 349, 351, 355, 357-60; E. Badian, “Cicero and the Commis- 
sion of 146 B.c.," Hommages à M. Renard | (Collection Latomus 101, Bruxelles 1969) 54— 
65. Neither Shackleton Bailey nor Badian touches upon the question raised by Momm- 
sen. 

8Cf. E. Klebs, "Anicius 15," RE 1 (1894) 2196—97. 
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which were posted as praesidium on the bank of a "flumen . . . ex quo 
et Macedones et Romani aquabantur" (Livy 44.40.4—5). Again, we do 
not hear anything more of him. E Münzer suggests that he may have 
been the son of the heroic M. Sergius Silus, pr. urb. in 197.9 In this case 
he would have been ca. thirty-five years old in 168, probably an experi- 
enced soldier, but certainly not an eminent senator. 

4) C. Sulpicius Galus. He is referred to in our sources either as 
legatus or as tribunus militum. Technically he was probably the latter. 
See on him below. 

The remaining four men are queried. The precise meaning of the 
mark of interrogation preceding their names is, however, not always 
clear, and in any case it does not always mean the same thing: 

5) Q. Aelius Tubero. After the capture of Perseus he was given 
tuendi cura regis (Livy 45.7.1, cf. 8.8; Plut. Aem. 27.1). He was married 
to a daughter of Aemilius Paullus, and was famous for his poverty.!9 
Broughton considers the possibility of his identification with Q. Aelius, 
tr. pl. in 177, but the latter can be identified as well with Q. Aelius 
Paetus, cos. 167.!! 

6) Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus. He was present at the council 
of war, and subsequently he executed (together with Scipio Nasica) the 
famous flanking march which forced the Macedonians to take their 
stand at Pydna, Livy 44.35.14: "ipse (i.e., Aemilius Paullus) P. Scipio- 
nem Nasicam, Q. Fabium Maximum filium suum cum quinque milibus 
delectis militum . . . mittit" (cf. Plut. Aem. 15.3—6). He was then ca. 
eighteen years old,!? and it was Scipio Nasica (cf. below) who was in 
charge of the operation. Fabius Aemilianus i$ obviously to be classified 
as a personal legate of the commander. 

There is no doubt that both Aelius Tubero and Fabius Aemilianus 
"served with definite military functions." The mark of interrogation 
before their names indicates our lack of information of whether they 
had the title of legatus. 

7) L. Atilius. Livy 45.5.2 describes him as inlustris adulescens. He 
persuaded the Samothracians to withdraw the right of asylum from 
Perseus. Livy wonders, however, whether his intervention at the contio 


3* Sergius 41," RE 2A (1923) 1720. 

OCH E. Klebs, "Aelius 154," RE 1 (1893) 535. 
! MRR 2. 526 (Index of careers); cf. 1. 398. 
2E Miinzer, “Fabius 109,” RE 6 (1909) 1792. 
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of the Samothracians occurred casu or consilio. If casu, there is no 
reason to list him as a legate or lieutenant. If consilio, he will have acted 
on orders from the commander of the fleet, the praetor Cn. Octavius. 
The mark of interrogation reproduces here Livy's hesitation whether L. 
Atilius had any official function at all. 

But even if we accept that he acted on orders from Cn. Octavius, 
this alone would still not justify his inclusion among “Legates, Lieuten- 
ants.” His mission was essentially very similar to that of P Lentulus, A. 
Postumius and A. Antonius, who were sent to Perseus to negotiate his 
surrender.” It was diplomatic in character, not military. Consequently, 
he rather ought to be listed among "Legates, Envoys." 

8) M. Porcius Cato (Licinianus). He fought valiantly in the battle 
of Pydna. He lost his sword, but, veritus ignominiam (Front. Strat. 
4.5.17) succeeded in recapturing it. Now, this is the only incident con- 
cerning Cato that our sources relate. None of our authorities attributes 
to him a "definite military function." Frontinus, Valerius Maximus and 
Iustinus speak of him as simply fighting in acie (as a cavalryman); Plu- 
tarch describes him turning back to his companions and calling for aid 
in his effort to regain his sword.!^ Even more telling is the testimony of 
Licinianus' father himself. Cato Licinianus first saw military service in 
173 in Liguria as a tiro under the command of M. Popillius,!5 but in 168 
he seems to have participated in the bellum Macedonicum still only as a 
miles. Cicero mentions (De off. 1.37) "Catonis senis . . . epistula ad 


D Livy 45.4.7; MRR 1. 430. 

Front. Strategemata 4.5.17 (“in acie decidente equo prolapsus . . . gladium ex- 
cidisse vaginae”); Val. Max. 3.2.16: “qui cum ab hoste in acie vehementer . . . peteretur, 
vagina gladius eius elapsus decidit" (A confused account. Valerius Maximus does not 
realize that Cato fought as an eques, and seems to imagine him as a commander-in-chief: 
the enemies impressed by his bravery "postero die ad eum supplices pacem petentes 
venerunt"); Iust. 33.2.1-4: "dum inter confertissimos hostes insigniter dimicat, equo 
delapsus pedestre proelium adgreditur . . . gladius eie manu elapsus"; Plut. Aem. 21.1—6; 
Cat. Mai. 207-8. 

I5Cic. De officiis 1.36: "Popilius imperator tenebat provinciam, in cuius exercitu 
Catonis filius tiro militabat. Cum autem Popilio videretur unam dimittere legionem, Cato- 
nis quoque filium, qui in eadem legione militabat, dimisit. Sed cum amore pugnandi in 
exercitu remansisset, Cato ad Popilium scripsit, ut, si eum patitur in exercitu remanere, 
secundo eum obliget militiae sacramento, quia priore amisso iure cum hostibus pugnare 
non poterat." This passage has often been regarded as interpolation (cf. H. Jordan, M. 
Catonis . . . quae extant [Lipsiae 1860] CIIII-CV; C. Atzert, Cicero, De officiis [Lipsiae 
1958] XXVIII-XXIX), but whatever our opinion as to that question, there is no reason to 
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Marcum filium, in. qua scribit se audisse eum missum factum esse a 
consule cum in Macedonia bello Persico miles esset. Monet igitur ut 
caveat, ne proelium ineat; negat enim ius esse, qui miles. non sit cum 
hoste pugnare." This passage follows immediately upon the passage 
reproduced in n. 15; it is shorter, less detailed, but stylistically much 
superior. It is hardly likely that the Censor wrote two almost identical 
letters, both concerning the military oath; one to his son's commander 
in Liguria and the other directly to his son in Macedonia. The first 
passage will be either an. interpolation or at best Cicero's earlier ver- 
sion. In any case in a passage concerning technicalities of the ius mili- 
tare!6 Cato (and Cicero) would hardly have omitted" the title of Lici- 
nianus, if he had had any. Hence we may be quite certain that he was not 
a "lieutenant" in.168; He was too young to be a senatorial legatus, and 
he certainly was not tribune of the soldiers: in 168 only ex—magistrates 
were eligible to become military tribunes (see on this below, part II). 
The son of Cato is in all probability to be removed from the roster of 
"Legates, Lieutenants” at Pydna. He served as eques, and as the future 
son-in-law of Aemilius Paullus he may Bae gone to.Macedonia among 
the contubernales-of the consul. ; l 


II. TRIBUNES OF THE SOLDIERS 


First of all it is important to note regulations concerning elections 
and appointments of military tribunes in the period of the Second Mace- 
donian War. 

Twenty-four tribunes for the first four consular legions were 


en 2 x X 
reject the information it provides about Licinianus' tirocinium. The Popilius imperator 
mentioned here will be rather M. Popillius Laenas, cos. 173 than C. Popillius Laenas, cos. 
172 (cf. MRR 1. 407-8, 410—11). The date of Cato's tirocinium in 173 (and consequently his 
date of birth in 191 or 190) fits in well with the most probable date of his death as praetor 
designatus in iid or 151 (cf. W. Drumann--P. Groebe, Geschichte Roms 5 [Leipzig DD) 160— 
61). . 

16On the. sacramentum, cf. J. Linders: “Rome, Aphrodisias and the- Res Gestae:: 
the Genera Militiae and the Status of Octavian,” JRS 74 (1984) 75-76. 

7 Cato stresses his function of legatus in his oration de.suis virtutibus contra L. 
Ihermum; see H. Malcovati, Oratorum Romanorum Fragmenta? (Torino 1955) 52—53, 
frags. 130, 132. See also Cicero, De sen. 18 (Cato speaking): "qui et miles et tribunus et 
legatus et consul versatus sum in vario genere bellorum." Cf. Brut. 304: "erat Hortensius 
in bello primo anno miles, altero tribunus militum, Sulpicius legatus." 
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elected by the tribal-assembly; the tribunes for the renmamung Seron, 
were appointed by the.consuls or praetors.!8. 
^. .In 171 a temporary change occurred (Livy 42.31. 5): | "n iba 
militum novatum eo anno propter Macedonicum bellum, quod consules 
(i.e., the consuls of 171 P. Licinius Crassus and C. Cassius Longinus) ex 
senatus. consulto ad populum tulerunt, ne tribuni militum eo anno suf- 
fragiis crearentur, sed consulum praetorumque in iis faciendis iudicium 
arbitriumque esset;"!?-Eo anno is ambiguous. One would expect that the 
tribunes for the consular year 171 had alréady been elected in the pre- 
ceding year and entered upon their office together with the consuls. 
This was the practice in later times (Cic. Verr 1.30); that this rule also 
obtained in the second century seems to. follow from Livy’s account 
referring to the consular year 191 and the army of M. Acilius Glabrio 
(36.1.67; 2.2; 3.13-14). The law would thus apply to the appointment of 
the tribunes (of the first four legions) for the consular year 170. But 
propter Macedonicum bellum.may. perhaps be taken to militate against 
this interpretation: the war began in 171. Still it is most natural, lin- 
guistically and constitutionally, to interpret eo anno as indicating that no 
elections of the tribunes were to take place in 171 (for 170),:and that the 
tribunes for 170 were to. be selected in 170 by the consuls of that year. 
- The tribunes of the remaining legions were always appointed by 
the consuls or praetors after the beginning of the consular year. In 171 
the praetor C.. Sulpicius Galba was given.the task of raising four re- 
serve legions, the legiones urbanae, and was instructed to select for 
them "quattuor tribunos militum ex senatu . ... qui praeessent" (Livy 
42.35.5). If we keep the transmitted text we get four. senatorial legionary 
commanders, an interesting innovation for normallv each legion was 


. . Fora convenient summary of the development and legal position of.the military 

tribunate, see Mommsen, Staatsrecht 23. 575—78; J. Marquardt, Rómische Staatsverwal- 
tung 2? (Leipzig 1884).363--65; J. Lengle, “Tribunus militum," RE 6A (1937).2439—44; J. 
Suolahti, The Junior Officers of the Roman Army in the Republican Period (Helsinki:1955) 
36—42; Harmand (n. 3 abové) 349—58; C. Nicolet, "Armée.et société à Rome sous la 
république:.à propos de l'ordre équestre," in J.—P. Brisson (ed.), Problèmes de la guerre à 
Rome (Paris 1969) 133—40. The classic account is of course that of Polybius 6. 12.7; 19.1-9; 
34.3; cf. Walbank (n. 2. above) 677, 698—700; 717 (but see below, n. 26). . 
. I?Cato's.speech De: tribunis militum (Malcovati, ORF?, 58-59, frags, 150-51) is 
commonly dated to this year, but it may. well belong to any of the following years, cf. A. E. 
Astin, Cato the Censor (Oxford 1978) 118; M. T. Sblendorio Cugusi, Marci Porci. Catonis 
Orationum eor (Torino 1982) 299—301 (with: ample bibliography). 
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commanded in turn by each of its six tribunes, separately or in pairs. 
But we may emend (as suggested by Crévier) to XXIV tribunos. This is 
interesting, too, since in this case the equestrians (and the sons of 
senators who had not yet held offices) would be excluded in 171 from the 
military tribunate. 

Whether a similar provision also applied (in 171 or 170) to the four 
consular legions we do not know. In 171 there were sent (missi) to 
Greece with P. Licinius as military tribunes, along with two consulars, 
also tres inlustres iuvenes (Livy 42.49.9; MRR 1. 417). But iuvenis is a 
flexible term; it may well apply to young senators.2° In any case these 
men were in all probability elected in 172, and not selected by Licinius 
himself.?! An interesting piece of (circumstantial) evidence seems to 
support this conclusion. At the battle of Callinicus the right wing of the 
Romans was led by C. Licinius Crassus (pr. 172), the brother of the 
consul; the left wing by M. Valerius Laevinus (pr. 182), and the center 
by Q. Mucius (cos. 174). Livy (42.58.12) provides none of them with a 
title, but at 42.49.9 he listed Q. Mucius among the tribunes of the sol- 
diers. Consequently in MRR 1. 418—19 C. Licinius Crassus and M. Va- 
lerius Laevinus are classified (and rightly so) as legates. If the appoint- 
ments of the tribunes had been in the hands of the consul he certainly 
would have appointed (in 171 for 171) his brother a tribune. But if the 
tribunes for 171 were elected in 172 C. Licinius was not eligible: he was 
praetor in this year, and could not stand for another office in magistratu. 
When P. Licinius secured the provincia Macedonia, he appointed his 
brother as a legate. Here we see plainly how the older system of secur-: 
ing the senior commanders from among the military tribunes was com- 


20 Of the tres iuvenes, P. (Cornelius) Lentulus was praetor in 165 (and suffect consul 
in 162), and hence very likely a quaestorius by 172; on the other hand the two Manlii 
Acidini were probably not yet senators. They were the sons respectively of L. Manlius 
(perhaps the consul of 179) and of M. Manlius (unknown; and his praenomen is suspect 
since the name Marcus was forbidden among the patrician Manlii). The son of Lucius 
may have been quaestor in 168. Cf. MRR 1. 419, 428. 

21H. H. Scullard, Roman Politics 220—150 B.c.? (Oxford 1973) 197, uses "Licinius' 
staff appointments" for a reconstruction of factional politics. But a careful prosopogra- 
pher will have to admit that we do not know whether these men were appointed by 
Licinius or elected (as seems likely) by the comitia and assigned to Licinius' army by lot. 
Such cavalier procedure unfortunately gives bad odor to prosopography. This has been 
well seen by R. Develin, The Practice of Politics at Rome 366—167 B.c. (Collection Latomus 
188, Bruxelles 1985) 295—96, who rightly stresses Livy's cum eo missi; this phrase would 
have to be hard pressed to yield an unequivocal sense of “appointed by Licinius." 
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plemented by the appointment of former senior magistrates as legates. 
The old system was to be formally revived in 168 (see below), but the 
future belonged to the flexible arrangement of legateships. 

At the beginning of Livy's account of the consular year 170 there 
is a large gap in the manuscripts, and we have no direct information 
concerning the military tribunate and the levies,7 but an odd piece of 
evidence throws light on the arrangements in this year. Namely C. Cas- 
sius Longinus, the consul of the preceding year, whose sors had been 
Italy, served in 170 as a military tribune in Macedonia under the consul 
A. Hostilius (Livy 43.5.1-9). He could not have been elected to that 
post in magistratu, in 171 (and moreover it appears that he did not return 
to Rome, but went directly from his provincia to Macedonia); hence he 
was appointed, and appointed under his own law. Now we know that the 
lex Licinia Cassia was in force (in 170) with respect to the appointments 
for 170.2? Was it also operative with regard to the appointments for 169? 

Now under 169 Livy reports (43.12.6—7): "quattuor praeterea le- 
giones scribi iussae, quae, si quo opus esset educerentur. tribunos iis, 
non permissum, ut consules facerent: populus creavit." These elections 
took place, it would appear, in 169 for 169. Suolahti interprets this provi- 
sion as a kind of compensation for the lex Licinia Cassia: the people 
were now to elect not only twenty-four tribunes for the first four legions 
but also the additional twenty-four tribunes (who normally were ap- 
pointed by the consuls) needed for the (four) extra legions.?* On the 
other hand Lange believed that the provision mentioned by Livy ap- 
plied only to the four consular legions, and that it restored the regula- 
tions that obtained before 171.25 We should, however, consider the 


22 A. Afzelius, Die römische Kriegsmacht während der Auseinandersetzung mit den 
hellenistischen Grossmdchten (Aarhus 1944) 45, suggests that after the great levies of 171 
when eight legions were conscripted (four consular and four urbanae, Livy 42.31.2; 35.4) 
no new legions were formed in 170. 

23But with his appointments Hostilius was singularly unlucky; the war was not 
going well, and the senatorial envoys brought back to Rome distressing news: "exercitum 
consulis infrequentem commeatibus vulgo datis per ambitionem esse; culpam eius rei 
consulem in tribunos militum, contra illos in consulem conferre" (Livy 43.11.9—10). 

24 Suolahti (n. 18 above) 40. So also Madvig (n. 3 above) 542—43, n. 5. Willems (n. 4 
above) 2. 634, n. 2, rightly refers this passage to the urban legions, but does not express 
any opinion as to the mode of selection of the tribunes for the consular legions. 

251,. Lange, Römische Alterthümer 23 (Berlin 1879) 288, 655. Lange also believed 
that this provision may have formed part of the lex Rutilia de tribunis militum (Fest. 316 
L.). A tribune of the plebs named P. Rutilius is indeed conveniently available in 169 
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whole narrative of Livy about the military preparations in 169, and re- 
frain from interpreting isolated passages. Livy's praeterea refers to 
what he had said in the immediately preceding passages, at 43.12.1—5. 
We learn that the senate decided in utramque provinciam (i.e., Mace- 
donia and Italia), quod res desideraret supplementi decerni. The key 
word here is supplementi. Then follows the enumeration of the supple- 
menta voted for the Macedonian war and the provincia Italia. It is im- 
portant to realize that no new consular legions were to be conscripted. 
The four new legions were the legiones urbanae (the old urbanae of 171 
will by now have been dismissed), two of which, however, the consul 
Cn. Servilius Caepio took with him to Gaul.?6 Now it is evident that the 
popular election of military tribunes did in fact apply in 169 to the four 
new legions; whether it also applied to the four consular legions that 
stood in the field, in Macedonia and in Gaul, remains to be seen. The 
selection of the tribunes for these legions (and their supplementa, cf. 
Livy 44.1.1—-2) may still have been governed by the lex Licinia Cassia of 
171, and may have continued to be in the hands of the consuls. If this 
was the case, we would have in 169 a reversal of the normal procedure, a 


(MRR 1. 425). The idea of Lange was accorded a cautious hearing by G. Rotondi, Leges 
publicae populi Romani (Milano 1912) 478—79, and C. Nicolet, "Armée" (n. 18 above) 135, 
has tentatively endorsed it: "c'est peut-être de 169 . . . que date la lex Rutilia qui réglait 
définitivement le partage des compétences entre les consuls et le peuple." But it is enough 
to read carefully the text of Livy (and beyond the text of Livy we have nothing) to see that 
in 169 nothing was decided définitivement. Quite on the contrary we have in 169 an excep- 
tional (and short-lived) situation of the people electing the tribunes of the urban legions, 
who before and after 169 were always appointed by the consuls and praetors (see below in 
the text). Nicolet duly notes this, but strangely enough does not see any incongruity 
between this fact and his general statement. Broughton (MRR 1. 425) and G. Niccolini, 7 
fasti dei tribuni della plebe (Milano 1934) 125—27, had not allowed themselves to be swayed 
by Lange and his dubious idea; they do not assign to P. Rutilius tr. pl. in 169 any law 
concerning the military tribunes. Niccolini (405—6) rightly assumes that the law men- 
tioned by Festus must be later than 168, and attributes it to an unknown tribune of the 
plebs Rutilius Rufus; but the best candidate for the lator of this law is still P. Rutilius 
Rufus, cos. 105 (cf. MRR 1. 555). 

26 Liv, 43,15.3—5. I take it that the two old consular legions (of 171) in Gaul were not 
dismissed (as postulated by Afzelius [n. 22 above] 45—46) for in this case the vote of 
supplementum for the consul whose lot was Italy (= Gaul) would have been superfluous. 
The basic study on the legiones urbanae remains T. Steinwender, "Die legiones urbanae," 
Philologus 39 (1888) 527-40. Walbank, (n. 2 above) 1. 677, 699, is unfortunately confused 
and inaccurate: he erroneously describes as legiones urbanae the four consular legions 
(quattuor primae). 
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situation brought about by a combination of military exigency and pop- 
ular pressure. Mommsen, disliking disorder, tried to find a way out of 
this irregular situation. In a dogmatic footnote?’ he asserted that the 
quattuor primae were in each year always the newly formed legions. 
The proof? The very passage of Livy we are discussing! Developing this 
circulus vitiosus he further argued that in republican times the legions 
received new numbers every year, and that the new legions always re- 
ceived the first numbers. Unfortunately, and not uncharacteristically, 
Mommsen disregarded the splendid study of E Gessler?? who demon- 
strated, clearly and plainly, that although the numbers changed each 
year indeed, the first four numbers were always reserved for the legions 
commanded by the consuls. No praetor or promagistrate is on (reliable) 
record commanding a legion numbered 1, 2, 3 or 4. Until a consular 
legion was dismissed (or taken over by a promagistrate), it remained 
among the quattuor primae, with its number oscillating between 1 and 4. 
The fact remains: in 169 the tribunes of the four reserve legions were 
(exceptionally) elected by the people: Roman constitutional history 
cannot always be made clean and tidy. 

A further change occurred in the consular year 168, when "sena- 
tus decrevit ut in octo legiones parem numerum tribunorum consules et 
populus crearent; creari autem neminem eo anno placere, nisi qui hono- 
rem gessisset. tum ex omnibus tribunis militum uti L. Aemilius in duas 
legiones in Macedoniam, quos eorum velit, eligat" (Livy 44.21.2—3). 

The octo legiones will be (Livy 44.21.5—11): a) the four consular 
legions, two in Macedonia (continuing from the previous year or, more 
exactly, from the very beginning of the war in 171, now again replenished 
with the supplementa), and two in Italy (probably newly formed, as can 
be deduced from Livy's account at 45.12.10—12, and particularly from 
the phrase, referring to the consul C. Licinius Crassus, “cum legionibus 
ad conveniendum (diem) edixit"); b) the two legions that the praetor L. 
Anicius Gallus portare in Macedoniam est iussus (no doubt the two 
urbanae of 169); c) two legions remain to be accounted for. Now Cn. 
Servilius Caepio, consul of 169, continued in 168 in command in Gaul 
(cf. Livy 44.217: “Cn. Servilio Galliam obtinenti provinciam"; MRR 
1. 428), and he obviously needed a military force. Afzelius had him 


27 Staatsrecht 23. 578, n. 2. 
28 Gessler, De legionum Romanarum apud Livium numeris (Diss. Berlin 1866) 
passim, esp. 7-11, 16—17. 
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dismiss the consular legions (of 171) already in 169, and he also thinks 
that the two urbanae that Caepio took with him to Gaul in 169 were now 
taken over by the consul C. Licinius Crassus?? (and upgraded to the 
rank of consular legions). But that would leave Servilius Caepio without 
any legions. I am inclined to allow Caepio to keep (as garrison legions) 
either the two former urbanae or the two old consular legions (which 
now would have lost their numbers among the quattuor primae). But it is 
very likely that the legions of Caepio did not count toward the octo; in 
this case we would have to postulate (as Afzelius does) the levy of the 
two new urbanae. 

For these eight legions the people and the consuls were to select 
an equal number of military tribunes (i.e., twenty-four and twenty- 
four). This may (but need not) mean that in the previous year (169) this 
was not the case. Now we have seen that in 169 (for 169) the tribunes of 
. the legiones urbanae were elected by the people; should it follow that 
also the tribunes destined for the consular legions were in 169 (for 168) 
elected by the people as well? On the surface of it, it should, but there is 
a fatal obstacle to this reconstruction: the regulation "creari autem 
neminem eo anno placere, nisi qui honorem gessisset." This rule was 
enacted by the senate in 168 with Aemilius Paullus presenting the relatio 
(Livy 44.31.1). This is the crucial point for it shows that at that time, at 
the beginning of the consular year 168, the tribunes of the soldiers had 
not yet been elected (or appointed). This means that no elections of the 
tribunes (for the consular legions) took place in 169 (for 168). The lex 
Licinia Cassia was still in force. 

All pieces of the puzzle now fall into place. In 171 the lex Licinia 
Cassia decided that eo anno, i.e., in 171 for 170 (and not 171 for 171) the 
popular election of the military tribunes would not take place; conse- 
quently we should assume that the tribunes of the first four legions were 
appointed in 170 (for 170) by the consuls. If the Licinian and Cassian law 
had applied specifically only to the elections in 171 (for 170) it would 
have automatically lapsed in 170. But it appears to have been valid still 
in 169; hence we have to assume that either its validity was extended 
year by year by special legislative action or that it suspended the popu- 
lar election of military tribunes (of the first four legions) for the whole 


29 Afzelius (n. 22 above) 46. Nicolet, "Armée" (n. 18 above) 135, speaks of "huit 
nouvelles légions," but in 168 the Romans conscripted either two (so Afzelius) or at best 
four new legions. 
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duration of the Macedonian war. But in 169 a compromise sui generis 
was struck with the people electing the tribunes for the reserve legions, 
less crucial for the conduct of the war. This was accomplished, no 
doubt, by a special law or plebiscite (clearly hinted at by Livy's non 
permissum, ut consules facerent, 43.12.6—7). And finally we arrive at the 
innovation of 168. Senatus decrevit says Livy, but again legislative ac- 
tion must have followed: a lex was necessary to change the rules con- 
cerning the eligibility to an office. Livy, more suo, adducing procedural 
details not for their own sake but solely as an embellishment of his 
narrative, recorded the preliminary decree of the senate, but omitted to 
mention the vote of the people.3° 

The tribunes of the quattuor primae were normally (i.e:, before 171 
and after the Macedonian war) elected in advance, in the preceding 
consular year, and were assigned by lot to the individual legions; and 
the legions themselves were assigned also by lot to the consuls. In other 
words under normal circumstances the consuls had no say in the selec- 
tion and distribution of their tribunes; if the new legions were to be 
formed, the tribunes assisted at their levy; if the consul was to take over 
the legions from his predecessor, the old tribunes would step down and 
the new would take their place.?! 

Now in 168 a remarkable procedure was devised. It consisted of 
several stages: a) the popular election of twenty—four tribunes and the 
appointment by the consuls of the further twenty-four tribunes; b) the 
selection (in place of the customary allotment) by Aemilius Paullus of 
twelve tribunes for the two Macedonian legions out of the whole pool 


30 Willems (n. 4 above) 2. 634, n. 3, points out that "le choix accordé au consul L. 
Aemilius est une dérogation à la loi en vertue de laquelle le peuple élit les tribuns mili- 
taires des légions consulaires," and hence could be enacted only by a lex. On the other 
hand he believes that the stipulation "creari... neminem . . . placere nisi qui honorem 
gessisset" was only a recommendation of the senate which the people need not have 
followed. This is hardly convincing; we here deal with a set of regulations and not with 
exhortations, and consequently also this part of the senatorial decree will have been 
incorporated as a clause in the lex de tribunis. Rotondi (n. 25 above) 282, does not here 
see, oddly enough, any need for a law, and P. Meloni, Perseo e la fine della monarchia 
macedone (Cagliari 1953) 322, does not see any problem at all. 

31T ivy 44.1.1-2 provides a neat illustration of this principle. In 169 the consul Q. 
Marcius Philippus took over the legions in Macedonia from his predecessor, A. Hostilius, 
and brought with him only a supplementum, and yet "M. Popilius consularis et alii pari 
nobilitate adulescentes tribuni militum in Macedonicas legiones consulem secuti sunt." 
Cf. Mommsen, Staatsrecht 23. 577, n. 7. 
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(as it appears) of forty—eight elected and appointed tribunes (but Livy 
may here be inaccurate, and Aemilius may well have selected his tri- 
bunes only out of the elective ones); c) distribution of the remaining 
tribunes among the remaining six legions, presumably by lot, as Livy 
stressed so particularly the privilege of personal selection accorded 
Aemilius Paullus. 

All this (and all the preceding) information comes from the an- 
nalistic part of Livy's History, and the reliability of this tradition has 
often been called into doubt. M. Gelzer, in a classic article, came to the 
conclusion that whenever Livy's information on troop levies can be 
checked against older sources (i.e., mostly Polybius) it appears inaccu- 
rate and wanting. This is too harsh an opinion. Afzelius and Brunt have 
convincingly defended the general credibility and coherence of Livian 
accounts dealing with the levies. Brunt points out that the annalists 
adduced primarily the senatorial decrees, but were not particularly con- 
cerned (as Polybius was) with the actual strength of the armies in the 
field. And between the senatorial military wishes embodied in the sena- 
tus consulta and their implementation there was often a substantial 
gap.?? This does not mean that Livy's account is without blemish. And 
so he piles up constitutional details concerning the changes in the elec- 
tion and appointment of military tribunes, but the picture is blurred. In 
strict procedure he is not interested; its various stages he as often men- 
tions as omits. He may be forced to make sense, but the reconstruction 
of details must remain hypothetical. Still no student of prosopography 
can disregard legal arrangements, however tentatively reconstructed, 
and fish solely for names: the prosopographical catch swam in a consti- 
tutional pond. 

In particular the provision “creari . . . neminem eo anno placere, 
nisi qui honorem gessisset" is of paramount importance for the recon- 
struction and interpretation of the list of the military tribunes in 168. In 
the first part of the second century we find among the military tribunes, 
especially in the years of decisive campaigns, a large number of ex— 
praetors and ex—consuls. In 168, for the first and last time in Roman 


32 See H. Nissen, Kritische Untersuchungen über die Quellen der vierten und fünften 
Dekade des Livius (Berlin 1863) 261-63; M. Gelzer, "Die Glaubwürdigkeit der bei Livius 
überlieferten Senatsbeschlüsse über römische Truppenaufgebote," Hermes 70 (1935) 269— 
300 = Kleine Schriften 3 (Wiesbaden 1964) 220—55, esp. 300 = 255; Afzelius (n. 22 above) 
passim; P. A. Brunt, Italian Manpower 225 B.C.—A.D. 14 (Oxford 1971) 416—26, 645-60. 
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history, this trend found its formal expression in the decree of the senate 
(and the law). It would certainly be incorrect, both from the social and 
the military point of view, to describe those high personages as “junior 
officers." But the term honos is ambiguous. Should the clause nisi qui 
honorem gessisset mean that eligible for the election or appointment to 
the military tribunate were only the men who had administered at least 
the quaestorship? Some scholars endorse this view,?? others consider 
the possibility that the. clause could have also referred to a previous 
tenure of the (elective) military tribunate.34 Now it is true that the elec- 
tive tribuni militum were regarded as magistrates, and that every elec- 
tive office could be described as honos.35 On the other hand, however, 
Cicero, Verr. 1.11, speaks of the quaestorship as the primus gradus hono- 
ris. Livy does not use the term honos with respect to the military tri- 
bunes, and at 25.6.8 he even contrasts the holding of the military tribu- 
nate with honores petere et gerere. Certainty cannot be achieved, but it 
appears likely that in 168 we should postulate for the military tribunes at 
least the quaestorship, and understand the clause nisi qui honorem ges- 
sisset in the sense of qui eos magistratus gessissent, unde in senatum legi 
deberent (Livy 22.49.17). With this in mind let us turn to MRR. - 

In 168 Broughton lists one possible and six certain tribunes of the 
soldiers (1. 429). Let us now look more closely at those seven names: 

1) A consular, C. Cassius (Longinus), cos. 171. He served in Il- 
lyria under the praetor L. Anicius. Livy 44.31.15 terms him explicitly 
tribunus militum: “in custodiam C. Cassio tribuno militum traditus (sc. 
Gentius)."36 

2) Another consular, L. Postumius Albinus, cos. 173. Livy does 
not actually describe him as a military tribune, and this, no doubt, 
should have been noted in MRR. At the battle of Pydna he led the 
second legion against the media acies of the Macedonians (44.41.2): 
"secundam legionem L. Albinus consularis ducere . . . iussus." At 


33 Cf. W. Weissenborn and H. J. Müller, Titi Livi Ab Urbe Condita Libri 10? (Berlin 
1880) 103 ad loc.; P. Fraccaro, "Studi sull'età dei Gracchi, I: Oratori ed orazioni dell'età 
dei Gracchi," Studi storici per l'antichità classica 5 (1912) 353, n. 2. 

34 Cf. A. E. Astin, The Lex Annalis Before Sulla (Collection Latomus 32, Bruxelles 
1958) 35, n. 3. Surprisingly enough, Sumner (n. 7 above) 45, takes Astin’s cautious remark 
as a statement of fact. 

35 Mommsen, Staatsrecht P. 9-10; 23. 578, n. 1; J. Hellegouarc'h, Le vocabulaire 
latin des relations et des partis politiques sous la république (Paris 1963) 383—87, esp. 385. 

36 For his identification, cf. E Münzer, “Cassius 55," RE 3 (1899) 1726. 
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45.274 he is called L. Postumius, and leads a detachment “ad Ae- 
niorum . . . urbem diripiendam.” He may have been a legatus;?? but the 
very provision for the election of military tribunes from the ranks of 
former magistrates is a powerful argument for siding with Broughton 
and assigning to Postumius the military tribunate.?8 Still, a query would 
be in place. 

3) A praetorius, C. Sulpicius Galus, pr. 169. He is credited with 
predicting (or explaining), on the eve of Pydna, a lunar eclipse. Cicero 
(Rep. 1.23) and Valerius Maximus (8.11.1) call him legatus, whereas Livy 
(44.37.5) and Pliny (NH 2.53) term him tribunus militum (other sources 
adduced in MRR do not mention his title). It is not unlikely that Cicero 
merely reproduces the usage of his epoch when a person of Sulpicius' 
standing would hardly have served as a tribune of the soldiers, and 
hence there is a sound reason to follow Livy and Pliny, who may have 
better preserved genuine tradition, especially as Livy describes Sul- 
picius very precisely as "tribunus militum secundae legionis, qui prae- 
tor superiore anno fuerat." 

Madvig adduces other examples when one and the same man is 
termed in the sources both a legatus and a tribunus militum; with respect 
to Sulpicius Galus he believes that Livy confused him with Ser. Sul- 
picius Galba: the former will be legatus, the latter tribunus militum.?? If 
any confusion occurred, it did rather the other way round; see below on 
Ser. Galba. Münzer suggests that Sulpicius Galus "konnte als Legions- 
tribun durch einen besonderen Auftrag des Feldherrn... zum 
Legaten erhoben werden."4^9 Erhoben is a wrong word. Münzer fails to 
take into account that throughout the first part of the second century 
the military tribunate ranked often as high as the position of a legatus, 
and in 168 the posts of military tribunes, filled with eminent men, clearly 
took precedence over the posts of legates. Sulpicius Galus was urban 
praetor in 169; this means that he could not stand in that year for the 
tribunate of the soldiers of 168. Consequently he was either an ap- 
pointed tribune or, if elective, the elections had to take place (as postu- 
lated above) in 168 for 168. 


VYE Münzer, Römische Adelsparteien und Adelsfamilien (Stuttgart 1920) 215, calls 
him Consularlegat. 

38Cf. P. Meloni (n. 30 above) 323, n. 2. He regards the military tribunate of Pos- 
tumius very probable, but does not explain why he so thinks. 

3? Madvig (n. 3 above) 545, n. 2. 

4€ E Miinzer, "Sulpicius 66," RE 4A (1931) 809. 
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4) An aedilicius, P. Cornelius Scipio Nasica, aed. cur. 169. He 
played an important role in the battle of Pydna commanding five thou- 
sand of delecti milites with whom he carried out the famous flanking 
march (Livy 44.35.14; Plut. Aem. 15—17; cf. above, part I, on Q. Fabius 
Maximus Aemilianus). He spoke boldly at the council before the battle 
(Livy 44.36.9—14, where Livy calls him clarus adulescens; cf. 44.38.1, 
egregius adulescens). After the victory he was sent to Amphipolis "cum 
modica peditum equitumque manu... ut... ad omnes conatus regi 
impedimento esset" (Livy 44.46.1—2; cf. Plut. Aem. 26.7). MRR 1. 434 
lists him as a tribune of the soldiers also under 167 rightly assuming that 
all the officers continued until their commanders returned to Rome. In 
that year Nasica was sent (again with Q. Fabius Maximus Aemilianus) 
“ad depopulandos Illyrios" (Livy 45.33.8, and 34.8). Ample evidence, 
but no source gives Nasica's title (which again ought to have been 
noted). His case is parallel to that of A. Postumius Albinus, and the 
same argument applies: he may have been a legate, but it is preferable 
to classify him (with a query) as a military tribune. Let us also observe 
that Nasica was curule aedile in 169 (Livy 44.18.8; MRR 1. 424); this 
again means that he could not stand for the elective tribunate of the 
soldiers in 169 for 168. Hence he was either appointed to that office or, 
as we have argued above, the elections of military tribunes for 168 took 
place at the beginning of the consular year 168. 

So far no problem with the criterion of the eligibility to the tribu- 
nate as recorded by Livy. With respect to the three remaining men 
troubles abound and questions intrude. 

5) C. Postumius. Unknown and unidentifiable. Livy 45.6.9 terms 
him explicitly tribunus militum. He served in the fleet, under the praetor 
Cn. Octavius. If he served in one of the legions we would have to regard 
him a quaestorius or at least postulate for him an earlier (elective) mili- 
tary tribunate; in the Index of Careers (MRR 2. 607) Broughton does not 
suggest for him any previous office, and rightly so, for the regulation 
requiring previous magistracy need not have applied (and on a strict 
interpretation of Livy's language did not apply) to the tribunes serving 
in the fleet. 

6) Ser. Sulpicius Galba is introduced by Livy only in 167 when he 
opposed the granting of a triumph to Aemilius Paullus. Livy (45.35.8) 
describes him as “qui tribunus militum secundae legionis in Macedonia 
fuerat, privatim imperatori inimicus" (so also Plut. Aem. 30.5 who calls 
him chiliarchos, but does not specify the legion). Neither Livy nor Plu- 
tarch explain why Galba was the enemy of Aemilius Paullus, but Mün- — 
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zer does: Ser. Sulpicius Galba who probably (“wahrscheinlich”) was 
the father of our Galba may have been one of the candidates for the 
consulship of 182 defeated by Aemilius Paullus, and perhaps (“viel- 
leicht") he bequeathed to his son his (presumed) enmity to Paullus.+! 
Perhaps. But should we accept Miinzer’s speculation we would per- 
force be treated to the wondrous spectacle of Aemilius Paullus selecting 
the son of an old enemy to one of the twelve posts of military tribunes 
he had available in his two legions. No better candidate was at hand? It 
is perhaps not unreasonable to assume that the cantankerous Galba 
became the imperator’s personal enemy only during the campaign: Ae- 
milius Paullus was a harsh taskmaster. But Galba may not have been a 
military tribune at all. Miinzer dates Galba’s birth to ca. 194; he became 
praetor in 151. This would make him 26 years old in 168 and 43 years old 
in 151, rather late for the praetorship. Astin estimates that he was born 
by 192 (and no later than 188), and Sumner regards 191 as the terminus. 4 
On any count he was rather too young to have held the quaestorship 
prior to 168, and consequently according to the rules that obtained in 
168 he may not have been eligible to the military tribunate. And in fact 
Livy 45.37.4 intimates (in a speech he puts into the mouth of M. Ser- 
vilius, cos. 202) that in 167 Galba had not yet held any magistracy: 
Galba should not block the triumph of Aemilius Paullus, but let him 
rather, if Paullus had done anything wrong, accuse his enemy before the 
people "serius paulo, cum primum magistratum ipse cepisset." Madvig 
rejects this as “rhetorical embellishment,"^? and he may well be right. 
To reject information contained in a violent and rhetorical speech is 
simple and easy; it would only necessitate moving Galba's estimated 
birthdate upwards to 197—196, a minor adjustment. A more adventurous 
proposal is this: Livy terms both C. Sulpicius Galus and Ser. Sulpicius 
Galba tribunus militum secundae legionis. In his rhetorical zeal, trying to 
show Galba's depth of ingratitude toward his commander, Livy (and his 
follower Plutarch) may have erroneously attributed to Galba the posi- 
tion held by his elder propinquus (cf. Cic. de or 1.228; Val. Max. 8.1. 
abs. 2). If we decide to keep Galba on the roster of the tribunes we face 
two choices: we have either to reject Livy's information that he had not 
held any prior magistracy or to assume that Galba had previously been 


^E Münzer, "Sulpicius 57," and "Sulpicius 58," Ibid. 759—61. 
42 Astin, Lex Annalis (n. 34 above) 35; Sumner (n. 7 above) 44—45. 
43 Madvig (n. 3 above) 545—46, n. 2. 
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an (elective) military tribune, and that this charge was the lowest magis- 
tracy providing eligibility to the tribunate of the soldiers in 168. In this 
case M. Servilius would have stressed in his speech only the fact that 
the quaestorship was the first magistracy giving the incumbent a right to 
accuse his enemy before the people; for that purpose the tribunate of 
the soldiers did not count as a magistracy. Whatever our choice, the 
case of Galba again demonstrates the inseparable link between proso- 
pography and the electoral law. 

7) L. Cornelius Scipio. This entry is queried. It ought to be re- 
moved. The Cornelius Scipio in question is identified by Broughton 
with the man known from one of the elogia Scipionum (CIL 12.13 = 
ILS 5 = ILLRP 314): he was a son of L. Scipio Asiaticus, tribune of the 
soldiers, quaestor, and died at the age of 33. He was apparently the 
quaestor L. Cornelius Scipio who toward the end of 167 entertained in 
Rome king Prusias of Bithynia (MRR 1. 433). If so he was tribune of the 
soldiers in one of the preceding years, but this year cannot have been 
168: he had not yet been a magistrate, and in this year only former 
magistrates were eligible to the tribunate. Even if the clause “nisi qui 
honorem gessisset" covered former (elective) military tribunes, Scipio 
still does not qualify as a tribune of the soldiers in 168: this would have 
to be his second tribunate, and his epitaph does not mention the itera- 
tion of that office. He ought to be listed (with a query as to the precise 
date) under 169. 


OK k 


The MRR is a monument of scholarship. It has elevated and invig- 
orated the study of Roman republican history. It is a living monument. 
A recent Supplement has brought a rich crop of “magisterial revi- 
sions."44 It is with a view to a new harvest that I offer this contribution. 


JERZY LINDERSKI 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


^ MRR 3: Supplement (Atlanta 1986). Its apt description as “magisterial revisions" 
I borrow from the title of the erudite review by E. Champlin, CP (1989) 51-59. 


L. MANLIUS TORQUATUS AND THE GOVERNORS OF ASIA 


A renewed study of the stone by P. Herrmann at the request of 
B. E. Thomasson has shown that the title of L. Manlius L. f. Torquatus, 
honored as a benefactor in a still unpublished inscription of Miletus, 
was not the anomalous zoseofevti)c xoi àvOOsravog that Th. Wiegand 
reported in 1908, but noeoBevtys xal dvttotedtnyosc, the usual and well 
known translation into Greek of Legatus pro Praetore.! Herrmann’s 
remarks (quoted by Thomasson) on the style and probable date of the 
inscription, which he would place in the period from the end of the 
second century B.C. to the first part of the first with the sixties as a lower 
limit, make clear that it is still possible to identify the Manlius of the 
inscription with the consul of 65; but, besides removing a title that has 
puzzled scholars for eighty years, the new reading invites us to glance 
again at the known career of L. Manlius Torquatus, and, since it re- 
moves the only item of evidence that he was ever governor of the prov- 
ince of Asia, to glance also at the order and dating of the governors 
there from the time when Asia was withdrawn from Lucullus' com- 
mand in 69 to the independently attested and dated governorship of P. 
Orbius in 64. 

L. Manlius Torquatus (RE no. 79), consul in 65, has regularly been 
identified with the L. Manli(us) proq(uaestore) who issued gold and 
silver coinage under Sulla in the Greek East ca. 84 B.c. and probably a 
year or two later,2 and who was with Sulla at the battle of the Colline 
Gate.? Regarding his praetorship, it is known only that he must have 
held it, under the Leges Annales, by or before 68,* and that there is little 
likelihood that a Manlius Torquatus would be long delayed. In MRR I 


1B. E. Thomasson, "Kein Legatus pro Consule," ZPE 68 (1987) 275-76; cf. Th. 
Wiegand, "6. vorläufige Bericht," APAW 1908, Anhang 20; quoted by K. Tuchelt, Frühe 
Denkmäler Roms in Kleinasien. Teil I, Roma und Promagistrate (Tübingen 1979) 187; T. R. 
S. Broughton, The Magistrates of the Roman Republic II (Atlanta, Georgia; hereafter 
MRR) 146, 150, n. 11, 151, n. 16; D. E McCabe and G. M. Plunkett, Miletus. Inscriptions, 
Texts and List (Institute for Advanced Study, Princeton 1984) 156, no. 398 in the List, but 
omitted from the Texts, as it has not yet been published. 

2MRR II, 61; III, 136. See M. H. Crawford, Roman Republican Coinage I (Cani- 
bridge 1975) 386—87, no. 367. 

3 Plut. Sulla 29. 4; c£. MRR II, 70. 

^MRR II, 138. 
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accepted Münzer's suggestion," made on the basis of the former read- 
ing of the inscription, that L. Manlius after his praetorship in 68 proba- 
bly became a legatus pro praetore under Pompey in the war against the 
pirates, serving in the Aegean area where he won favor as a benefactor 
of Miletus, and at the end of that decisive campaign went on to be 
governor of the province of Asia. The possibility that he was a legatus 
pro praetore under Pompey in that war is not excluded and remains 
attractive; but in fact the one Manlius Torquatus who is mentioned in 
our sources as legatus pro praetore under Pompey in that war had 
charge of operations in the western Mediterranean about the coasts of 
Spain and the Balearic Islands, and is better identified with the A. 
Manlius Torquatus who was governor of Africa in 68.5 As M. Antonius, 
praetor with consular imperium, had a legatus pro praetore under his 
command in his war with the pirates in 102 to 100,7 and both Lucullus 
and Pompey? had legati pro praetore who had not yet been praetors, it - 
was quite possible for the future consul of 65 to have held this appoint- 
ment either before or after his praetorship, but probably not earlier than 
in the seventies, as the appointment appears to be senior to that of the 
legatus pro quaestore mentioned above. 

Removal of L. Manlius Torquatus from 67 B.c. in the list of gover- 
nors of Asia has created a vacancy which remains unfilled, and leaves 
some uncertainty as to which year between 68 and 64 is the vacant one. 
While he was thought to be the governor of 67, the praetorship of P. 
Cornelius Dolabella in Rome was dated confidently to 69! and his gov- 


5RE, s.v. Manlius, no. 79, col. 1200; MRR II, 146, 149, 150, n. 11; 151, n. 16. 

$ App. Mith. 95: Móá))aov Togoxvàatov; Florus 1.41.9: Torquatus; cf. Cic. Planc. 27: 
cum A. Torquato profectus in Africam; and see MRR II, 127, 133, 149, 151, n. 16. 

7On (C. Lucilius) Hirrus, Legatus pro Praetore under M. Antonius, Praetor with 
consular imperium in 102 to 100 in his war against the pirates, see CIL I, 2, 2662; cf. MRR 
I, 569, 570, n. 7, 573; III, 129. 

8See Dessau, ILS 37, on C. Salluius Naso. 

9 Legati pro Praetore of Pompey in 67 who had not yet held the praetorship were Q. 
Caecilius Metellus Nepos, Praetor in 60, and Cn. Cornelius Lentulus Marcellinus, also 
Praetor in 60: MRR II, 148, 183. 

©The first known governor of Asia after the province was withdrawn from the 
command of Lucullus in 69, and, as Dio put it (36.2.2), the return of the province to the 
rule of the praetors, was P. Cornelius Dolabella (140). On the dates of his offices, see Cic. 
Caec. 23; B. W. Frier, "Urban Praetors and Rural Violence: The Legal Background of 
Cicero's Pro Caecina," TAPhA 113 (1983) 221-41, esp. 225-27; MRR II, 132, 139, and 142, 
n. 9; cf. E. Badian, "The Dolabellae of the Republic," PBSR 33 (1965) 48—51. 
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ernorship of Asia to 68.!! Both offices may now be dated a year later, 
but preference for the earlier date remains. If the earlier date of Dola- 
bella is accepted, there will remain three places available for two known 
governors, T. Aufidius? and P. Varinius,?? the years 67, 66, and 65, with 
the praetorship in the previous year in each case. They are not attested 
separately, and held their offices in this order, probably, but not cer- 
tainly, with Varinius as immediate successor to Aufidius. If he was the 
immediate successor, Aufidius may have been governor in 67 or in 66, 
followed by Varinius in 66 or in 65, leaving 65 in the first case and 67 in 
the second as the year with an unknown governor. If Varinius was suc- 
cessor after an interval, 66 in the middle becomes the vacant year. At 
present there seems to be no obvious candidate for the place. 


T. ROBERT S. BROUGHTON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


"On the series of governors of Asia in this period, see T. R. S. Broughton, “The 
Governors of Asia from 74 to 58 B.c.,” TAPhA 79 (1948) 67-73, with discussion of the lists 
of W. H. Waddington and V. Chapot; MRR II, 142, n. 9, but with insertion in line 13 after 
the number 65 of lines 4 to 8 (the words “his praetorship . . . in 65") from the note on P. 
Varinius in MRR HI, 215, lines that were omitted by mistake in the first printing of MRR 
II; see also D. Magie, Roman Rule in Asia Minor (Princeton 1950) 1127-28, Chapter 10, n. 


.. 47, and Appendix I, 1580. 


7 As T. Aufidius (12) was a possible candidate for the consulship of 63 (Cic. Att. 1. 
I. D, he must have held the praetorship by or before 66, but since he precedes P. Varinius 
as governor of Asia he must have held it at the latest in 67 and the governorship in 66. See 
Cic. Flacc. 45: A certain Heracleides was made custos in frumento publico at Temnos by 
Aufidius, and later embezzled funds he had received for that purpose from Varinius. The 
anecdote about Aufidius' judgment in a difficult case of murder, repeated in several 
sources (Val. Max. 8, 1, amb. 2; cf. 6. 9. 7; Gell. 12. 7; Amm. Marc. 29. 2. 19), yields no 
further evidence about his date. 

I'The fact that Varinius was a praetor in 73 led to the view that he had been 
governor of Asia immediately afterwards in 72, but this view, besides crowding the gover- 
norships of M. Iunius Iuncus (RE no. 84, proconsul 75-74), T. Aufidius, and P. Varinius, 
into an improbably brief period, is possible only if the governorship of Lucullus, which is 
certain for 71, began only in that year. It is true that he was first appointed, during his 
consulship in 74, to succeed the deceased L. Octavius in Cilicia (MRR II, 101), but the 
evidence of Velleius (2. 33. D, Memnon (FGrH IIIB, 355, no. 434, 37), and Plutarch 
(Lucullus 7. 1) points to immediate command in Asia once hostilities had begun, probably 
in 73, as Lucullus was still in Rome at some time after the elections for 73 (Cic. Cluent. 
137; cf. B. C. McGing, Phoenix 38 (1984) 12-18; and MRR II, 108). It seems reasonable 
then to suppose that P. Varinius was one of the sixty-four senators who were omitted from 
the list of senators by the censors of 70 (Liv. Per 98), and that, like C. Antonius and P 
Cornelius Lentulus Sura, and probably others, he had regained his status by reelection to 
office (see MRR II, 126-27, 151-52, and 165 on Antonius, and 166 on Lentulus Sura). 


CICERO'S STRATEGY OF EMBARRASSMENT 
IN THE SPEECH FOR PLANCIUS 


In Cicero's speech defending Cn. Plancius on a charge of corrupt 
election practices in 54 B.C., the orator announces that he is torn be- 
tween the claims of his client and those of the prosecutor, his former 
supporter M. Iuventius Laterensis (secs. 5—6, and esp. 79).! Cicero's 
apparent embarrassment, and consequent forbearance towards his op- 
ponent, have a value that has not heretofore been fully understood.? I 
will demonstrate, on the basis of comparison with pro Murena, the ways 
in which Cicero here uses his ostensible embarrassment, and resulting 
forbearance, both to escape a potentially more dangerous embarrass- 
ment and to provide the jury with a role model for their behavior to- 
wards his client. 

The circumstances of the case are these: Cn. Plancius was the son 
of a leading equestrian tax farmer. As quaestor in Macedonia in 58, he 
had guaranteed the safety of Cicero during the terrible time of the ora- 
tor's exile. Plancius and M. Iuventius Laterensis, a nobilis of strong 
political convictions, both stood for the curule aedileship for 55.3 Elec- 


! Basic works for this study are W. Kroll, "Ciceros Rede fuer Plancius,” RAM 86 


(1937) 127-39; L. R. Taylor, “Magistrates of 55 B.c. in Cicero's Pro Plancio and Catullus . 


52," Athenaeum (new series) 42 (1968) 12-28; J. Adamietz, “Ciceros Verfahren in den 
Ambitus-Prozessen gegen Murena und Plancius,” Gymnasium 93 (1986) 102-17; James: 
M. May, Trials of Character (U. of North Carolina Press 1988) 116—26. See also the intro- 
duction to the Budé edition of Pierre Grimal, Cicéron, Discours, tome 16, pte. 2 (Paris 
1976); G. A. Kennedy, The Art of Rhetoric in the Roman World (Princeton 1972) 204—5. 
These works will hereafter be referenced by the authors' last names. 

Of the several commentaries, the most useful for this study are the monumental 
edition of E. Wunder (Leipzig 1830); E. Koepke?, rev. G. Landgraf (Leipzig 1887); R. C. 
B. Kerin and A. H. Allcroft (London 1891). 

2 May, 116—26, stresses the central importance of ethical argument in the speech, 
and gives the essential detailed description of that argumentation, including Laterensis' 
attack on Cicero's behavior, Cicero's self-portrait, the patron—client identification, and 
the orator's identification with the prosecutor as well as the defendant. May further notes 
the ways in which Cicero's apparent forbearance plays a part in undermining Laterensis' 
contention that he was the more worthy of election. My purpose here is not to reject 


May's analysis, with which I am in substantial agreement. Rather I want to give stronger - 


emphasis to one aspect of the rhetorical challenge, and to elucidate what is unique in the 
ethical argumentation of the speech. 
3] adopt the chronology of Taylor. Cf. MRR, vol. III, 158. 
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tions were finally held in 55, and Plancius was elected ahead of Lateren- 
sis, but the election was declared invalid. A second election was duly 
held and here Plancius gained one of the two curule aedileships. Late- 
rensis lost. The next year, Laterensis initiated a prosecution against 
Plancius for election bribery under the lex Licinia de sodaliciis of 55 B.c. 
His subscriptor was C. Cassius Longinus. Plancius was defended by 
Cicero, perhaps preceded by Hortensius.* We do not know with cer- 
tainty whether Plancius was acquitted. 

There are five principal difficulties that Cicero must face in his 
speech: 1) Plancius may be guilty of the charges. He is prosecuted 
under the lex Licinia de sodaliciis, which embraced organized, system- 
atic bribery (sec. 45 “Decuriatio tribulium, discriptio populi, suffragia 
largitione devincta") through the action of associations, sodalicia.5 It 
could also include coitio, in the sense of the combined action of two 
candidates to pool votes obtained by such bribery to shut out a competi- 
tor (secs. 53b—54).5 Laterensis offered to adduce from Plancius’ own 
Voltinian tribe witnesses that there had been systematic bribery (sec. 
54). The prosecutor could even assert, although he apparently could not 
prove, that one of Plancius' bribery agents had already been caught 
with money in hand (sec. 55); 2) The lex Licinia de sodaliciis enjoins a 
procedural disadvantage for the defense. The prosecution proposes 


5 Although it is generally assumed, on the basis of sec. 37, that Hortensius was 
involved in the defense as well, there is no conclusive evidence of this. See Taylor, 25 and 
n. 41. 

5For a discussion, with thorough bibliography, of the issues surrounding the Lex 
Licinia, see most recently C. Venturini, "L'Orazione pro Cn. Plancio e la Lex Licinia de 
Sodaliciis," Studi in Honore di Cesare San Filippo, vol. 5 (Milan 1984) 787—804. Of the 
works he cites, see esp. J. Linderski, "Ciceros Rede Pro Caelio und die Ambitus— und 
Vereinsgezetsgebung der ausgehenden Republik," Hermes 89 (1961) 106-19. 

6Cicero treats this coitio as a charge proper to a communis ambitus causa (47). 
Such a combination was illegal only if the votes which one zandidate promised to another 
were obtained through bribery It would properly fall under the Lex Licinia only if that 
bribery were done through associations. Thus the Scholia Bobiensia (152 St.) describes 
the Lex Licinia as attacking those who enlisted associations "ea potissimum de causa, ut 
per illos pecuniam tribulibus dispertirent ac sibi mutuo eadem suffragationis emptae prae- 
sidia communicarent.” If coitio were simply a pledge of support between two candidates, 
then Laterensis would have incriminated himself by complaining that Plancius and Plotius 
had not been true to their earlier pledge to deliver the Aniensis and Teretina to him. This 
hardly seems likely, pace Venturini (n. 5 above) 795—96. 
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four tribes from which the jury is to be selected. The defense has the 
right to reject only one tribe, rather than to challenge the prospective 
jurors individually. So the prosecution should be able to get a favorable 
jury (secs. 36-41); 3) The comparison of the prosecutor's birth and 
accomplishments with those of the accused would favor Laterensis. 
This comparison, or contentio dignitatis, is apparently a standard and 
important type of argument in ambitus trials.? 

Two other elements of the challenge are much more personally 
concerned with Cicero, and are most important for the orator's strategy. 
4) The prosecutor has personal claims on Cicero almost as great as 
those of the defendant. Plancius, as quaestor in Macedonia, had pro- 
tected Cicero assiduously during his exile. Meanwhile, Laterensis was 
helping the orator's family in Italy and working for Cicero's return, as 
the orator explicitly acknowledges (sec. 73). 5) A closely related diffi- 
culty is that this bond between Cicero and Laterensis had included a 
shared opposition to the first triumvirate. Laterensis had withdrawn his 
candidacy for the tribunate in 59, since those elected would be con- 
strained to swear to uphold Caesar's legislation (cf. sec. 13). Also in 59, 
Cicero's public remarks on the triumvirs had stirred them to allow 
Clodius' transfer to the plebs, and so to start the chain of events that 
would lead to Cicero's exile.8 In 54, however, only Laterensis remained 
constant. Cicero had sung his palinode (Att. 4.5). At the bidding of the 
triumvirs, he was now defending the likes of Vatinius, whose hideous 
appearance and mendacity he had immortalized in the in Vatinium.? 
Thus Laterensis characterized Cicero as a man untrue to his friends and 
untrue to himself, as a creature of the triumvirs, twisting the truth to aid 
the son of a wealthy supporter and beneficiary of Caesar's legislation.!9 
Laterensis had further explicitly argued that Cicero was dishonestly 
exaggerating his debt of gratitude to Plancius, and that, even if the 


7 Cf. R. Preiswerk, De Inventione Orationum Ciceronianarum (Basel 1905) 42-43; 
Adamietz, 116-17. 

8For a complete collection of ancient sources on this episode, see M. Gelzer, 
Cicero: ein biographischer Versuch (Wiesbaden 1968) 124—25 and nn. 165, 167-69. 

9 Later in the year, he would even defend Gabinius, the consul who had abetted his 
exile, and whom he had earlier (Pis. 25) labelled an overperfumed and overrouged dancing 
girl. 

10Secs. 91 and 31-35. For the connection of Plancius’ father to the triumvirs, 
especially Crassus, see Taylor, 22 and n. 28; Grimal, 16—18. 
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orator were in Plancius' debt, that should not sway the jury pom decid- 
ing on the basis of the facts." 

The attack on Cicero for failing his friends, and for being ionel: 
tent, while irrelevant to the legal issue, is a devastating argument in the 
ethical sphere. This type of ethical argument, focussed upon Cicero, 
seems to have occupied the prosecution at least as much as did the 
actual charges. The fact that Cicero’s speech is dominated by ethical 
argument is thus dictated by the prosecution’s strategy.!? 

At the same time, Cicero’s response to these attacks in the Plan- 
ciana is both ingenious and unique. Only in this speech does he claim to 
be embarrassed, even grieved, by the conflicting claims of his friend the 
prosecutor and those of his client. And only in this speech does this 
embarrassment lead him to a systematic and ostentatious forbearance. 
In the exordium (secs. 1-5), he defines a community of his supporters 
that includes the jury and all supporters of Plancius, and that should 
includé his former supporter Laterensis.!? The orator is astonished that 
Laterensis, ^hominem studiosissimum et dignitatis et salutis meae" 
(sec. 2), should prosecute the man responsible for Cicero's very sur- 
vival. Cicero confesses himself at a loss when one friend and supporter 
attacks another. Thus, throughout the speech, he assumes a posture of 
determined friendship in the face of hurtful action. He refuses to engage 
in the contentio dignitatis, lest he have to level a contumeliosa oratio 
against his friend the prosecutor (sec. 6).!^ He has the Roman people 
tell Laterensis that he was not elected aedile because the electorate 
wants him to have the greater office of the tribunate (sec. 13). He re- 


"Sec. 4. For the political climate of the speech, see especially Taylor, 24-27, 

We should not let Cicero's disposition of his arguments obscure the real possibility 
that Laterensis' comments on Cicero's vassalage to the triumvirs (sec. 91), and his com- 
ments upon the apparently offensive anti-optimate (and pro-triumvirate) attitude of Plan- 
cius' father (secs. 31—35), are parts of the same argument in the prosecutor's speech. This 
argument would link both Cicero and Plancius, through Plancius senior, to Laterensis' 
three bétes noires. 

1280 Kroll, 132-33; Kennedy, 204; May, 120—21. Adamietz, 102—3, points out that 
the actual treatment of the charges, in secs. 53b—57, comprises only one twentieth of the 
speech. 

P Cf. C. P. Craig, "The Accusator as Amicus: a uniquely Roman tactic of ethical 
argumentation,” TAPA 111 (1981) 31-37. 

14 As Adamietz, 116—17, observes, this does not mean that the arguments proper to 
a contentio dignitatis are omitted. Most are raised later (secs. 58—67), in Cicero's response 
to the speech of Cassius. 
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bukes Laterensis' subscriptor for praising Laterensis insufficiently (sec. 
63). He explicitly refuses to match the force of Laterensis' attacks on 
his character. However, he has been insulted, he will answer no less 
considerate or amice (sec. 72). He asserts his debt of gratitude to Late- 
rensis in the strongest terms (secs. 73, 78). Finally, the orator freely 
admits that he is in anguish, torn between honoring Laterensis and the 
necessity of doing his duty towards Plancius (sec. 79).!5 

Of course Cicero might legitimately feel embarrassed to be con- 
fronted by Laterensis' attacks, and to feel the harsh and largely accu- 
rate criticisms of one who had been a supporter and friend. Thus it is 
useful to note that Cicero's other ambitus defense, that of Murena in 63, 
had also held great potential embarrassment, but had drawn from the 
orator a very different response. In the trial of Murena, one of the 
prosecutors, Cato, was a valued political ally. He had attacked Cicero 
for abusing his status as consul, for inconsistently being severe towards 
Catiline yet lenient towards Murena, and for the grosser inconsistency 
of defending a man who was obviously guilty under the lex Tullia de 
ambitu, alaw that Cicero himself had sponsored (Mur 3—6). Further, the 


156: Ita, si cedo illius ornamentis, quae multa et magna sunt, non solum huius 
dignitatis iactura facienda est sed etiam largitionis recipienda suspicio est; sin hunc illi 
antepono, contumeliosa habenda est oratio, et dicendum est id quod ille me flagitat, 
Laterensem a Plancio dignitate esse superatum.; 


13: “. .. Pete igitur eum magistratum in quo mihi magnae utilitati esse possis; aediles 
quicumque erunt, idem mihi sunt ludi parati; tribuni pl. permagni interest qui sint." ; 


63: Atqui non modo confiteor summa in Laterense ornamenta esse sed te etiam repre- 
hendo quod ea non enumeres, alia quaedam inania et levia conquiras.; 


72: Respondebo tibi nunc, Laterensis, minus fortasse vehementer quam abs te sum pro- 
vocatus, sed profecto nec considerate minus nec minus amice.; 


73: qui (sc. Laterensis) cum mihi esses amicissimus, cum vel periculum vitae tuae me- 
cum sociare voluisses, cum me in illo tristi et acerbo luctu atque discessu non lacrimis 
solum tuis sed animo, corpore, copiis prosecutus esses, cum meos liberos et uxorem me 
absente tuis opibus auxilioque defendisses, sic mecum semper egisti, te mihi remittere 
atque concedere ut omne studium meum in Cn. Planci honore consumerem, quod eius in 
me meritum tibi etiam ipsi gratum esse dicebas.; 


78: Atque haec cum vides, quo me tandem in te animo putas esse, Laterensis? ullum esse 
tantum periculum, tantum laborem, tantam contentionem quam ego non modo pro salute 
tua sed etiam pro dignitate defugerim?; 


79: “Distineor tamen et divellor dolore et in causa dispari offendi te a me doleo" 
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principal accusator P. Sulpicius Rufus, could forcefully claim that Cic- 
ero wronged him as a friend; Cicero had supported Sulpicius’ campaign 
for the consulship, but was now defending the opponent who had stolen 
the office from him through bribery (Mur 7-10). 

If ever there were a time for Cicero to feel torn because of per- 
sonal and political obligations, and to conciliate the prosecutors, the 
case for Murena provided it. But the handling of Murena's prosecutors 
causes Cicero no apparent discomfort, or even hesitation. He exercises 
forbearance towards them only by using humor rather than invective to 
deflate their authority (esp. Mur. 21—29, 60—66). Further, Cicero pro- 
fesses no qualms about the circumstances and no sense of conflict 
about defending the man who defeated his candidate and friend in the 
polls. This strong and unapologetic attitude is consonant with his per- 
suasive strategy of maintaining that he is the strong consul who must 
keep an effective successor in order to save the state from Catiline.!6 
Thus, however awkward the circumstances, it is clear that the extent to 
which Cicero admits embarrassment, or exercises forbearance, is dic- 
tated by the rhetorical situation. 

In the Planciana, unlike the speech for Murena, Cicero has no 
overriding concerns of state to advance. Far from taking an heroic stand 
against a conspiracy, the orator has suspended his political convictions 
to such an extent that he has recently become a patronus for personal 
enemies who are tools of the triumvirs. Cicero's credibility must be 
impaired by the prosecution's embarrassing, even devastating, charac- 
terization of his behavior. The orator's only hope is to distract from this 
negative picture by offering an alternate and coherent portrait of him- 
self. It is in this context that the strategy of embarrassment emerges. 
Cicero will absolutely refuse to be embarrassed about his relationship 
with the triumvirs, for that would play into Laterensis' hands. Rather 


For discussion of the speech for Murena, see esp. K. Kumaniecki, "Ciceros 
Rede ‘Pro Murena’, ” Acta Conventus XI “Eirene,” Diebus xxi-xxv mensis Octobris Anni 
MCMLXVIII Habiti (Wratislaviae, Varsaviae, Cracoviae, Gedani 1971) 161-79; A. D. Lee- 
man, "The Technique of Persuasion in Cicero's Pro Murena," in W. Ludwig, ed., Élo- 
quence et rhétorique chez Cicéron, Entretiens sur l'Antiquité Classique 28 (Vandoeuvres 
and Geneva 1982) 193—228, with discussion, 229—36; C. J. Classen, Recht—Rhetorik— 
Politik (Darmstadt 1985) 120—79, with lit.; C. P. Craig, "Cato's Stoicism and the Under- 
standing of Cicero's Speech for Murena," TAPA 116 (1986) 229-39; May, 58-69. For the 
rhetorical challenge and persuasive strategy, Kumaniecki, 161-68; Leeman, 196—97; Craig 
229—30; Kennedy, 182-87. ' 
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he is pointedly embarrassed by his conflicting loyalties to two men who 
put him under obligation while he was suffering for saving the state. 

This embarrassment is doubly useful. First, because it is linked to 
the orator's ordeal, it presupposes, and thus helps both to emphasize 
and to validate, the heroic tableau of Cicero sacrificing himself for the 

fatherland (esp. secs. 96—100).7 

Second, it allows Cicero to maintain his central focus upon gratia. 
Because of Cicero's embarrassment, he treats Laterensis with the 
model forbearance and consideration that a friend and benefactor can 
properly expect. He further reinforces this model behavior with two 
separate encomia of gratia (secs. 68—69, 80—81). Used to counter Late- 
rensis' and Cassius’ arguments that Cicero exaggerates his obligation to 
Plancius, these commonplaces also allow the orator to underscore how 
vital the feeling of gratitude is, not just in his relations with Plancius or 
Laterensis, but in the jury's relations with him. Gratia is, after all, the 
mother of all the other virtues (sec. 80). Thus, through his consistent 
forbearance toward Laterensis, complemented by the encomia of grati- 
tude, Cicero provides the jury with both example and praise of the 
attitude which those under an obligation should assume. In the course 
of doing so, he makes a point of reminding them, often and at length, of 
his heroic suffering for them, and thus of their own obligation to him 
(passim, esp. secs. 25-26, 68—74, 86—90, 95—100). 

The orator's embarrassment, and studied forbearance towards his 
opponent, are thus as essential as they are unique. They are bound up 
with, and so assert, an heroic portrait of the orator that neutralizes 
Laterensis' devastating picture of Cicero as a vassal of the triumvirs. 
Equally important, the orator's ostentatious embarrassment leads him 
to treat Laterensis in a way that exemplifies the consideration that Cic- 
ero himself, and of course Cicero's client, can properly expect from 
every decent member of the jury.!$ 


CHRISTOPHER P. CRAIG 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, KNOXVILLE 


UCf. May, 123-25. 
18 For thoughtful comments, I must thank the editor and referee. Errors are my 
own. 


"NON HORTAMINE LONGO": 
AN OVIDIAN "CORRECTION" OF VIRGIL 


At Metamorphoses 1.199—205, Ovid compares the gods' reaction 
to Lycaon's treachery to that of the Roman people upon learning of an 
attempt on their ruler's life. Several readers have recently commented 
upon Ovid's use of Virgil in composing this simile: most prominent is 
the model offered by the Aeneid's first simile, in which Neptune calming 
the seas is compared to a statesman who calms people moved to sedi- 
tion (A. 1.148—53).! Solodow also considers more broadly Ovid's depen- 
dence on Virgil's description of the storm at A. 1.81—123 for his own 
flood- narrative (Met. 1.262—312).? Taken together, the two scenes show 
the importance of Aeneid 1 in shaping the narrative of Metamorphoses 1. 
Solodow suggests that Ovid's transformation of a Virgilian episode is 
intended as “a challenge to his predecessor," and finds in the noncha- 
lance and modernity of Ovid's style a pointed reaction to Virgilian lofti- 
ness.? 

It is the purpose of this note to suggest an extension of Solodow's 
discussion by pointing to a heretofore unobserved detail of Ovid's reac- 
tion to Virgil in the storm episode, unobserved because Solodow and 
others conclude their discussions of the Virgilian storm at A. 1.123. A 
working hypothesis throughout this discussion will be that, as else- 
where, Ovid's use of his Virgilian model is not predictably linear; that 
is, he does not simply reproduce the Virgilian episode scene by scene 
and scene for scene.^ Instead, he finds other sorts of coincidence 
equally worth exploiting, and so sometimes turns his readers' expecta- 


f 1B. Otis, Ovid as an Epic Poet? (Cambridge 1970) 99; G. K. Galinsky, Ovid's Meta- 
morphoses: An Introduction to the Basic Aspects (Berkeley/Los Angeles 1975) 191; W. S. 
M. Nicoll, “Cupid, Apollo, and Daphne (Ovid, Met. 1. 452ff.),” CQ n.s. 30 (1980) 178; P. 
E. Knox, Ovid's Metamorphoses and the Traditions of Augustan Poetry, Proceedings of the 
Cambridge Philological Society Suppl. Vol. 11 (1986) 17; and J. B. Solodow, The World of 
Ovid's Metamorphoses (Chapel Hill 1988) 56. 

2Solodow (n. 1 above) 111-25. 

3Solodow (n. 1 above) 118. 

4Compare R. D. Williams’ discussion of the “consecutive similarity" of the events 
in Aeneid | to those narrated in Odyssey 5-8: “Virgil and the Odyssey,” Phoenix 17 (1963) 
270. Cf. also Nicoll (n. 1 above) 178~79., 
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tions of linear parallelism on their heads. In this as in other instances, 
Ovid confounds our expectations even as he satisfies them. 

Consider first Ovid's introduction of Neptune, newly arrived upon 
the scene: he comes to the aid of his brother Jupiter and summons the 
rivers and streams to turn the world topsy turvy with their flood (Met. 
1.274—90). Particularly striking is the scene's beginning (274—82): 


nec caelo contenta suo est Iovis ira, sed illum 
caeruleus frater iuvat auxiliaribus undis. 
convocat hic amnes; qui postquam tecta tyranni 
intravere sui, “non est hortamine longo 

nunc" ait “utendum. vires effundite vestras— 
sic opus est—aperite domos ac mole remota 
fluminibus vestris totas immittite habenas." 
iusserat: hi redeunt ac fontibus ora relaxant 

et defrenato volvuntur in aequora cursu. 


Solodow notes that, in his use of imagery drawn from the spheres of the 
military and horsemanship, Ovid here draws upon patterns of imagery 
that had earlier appeared in Virgil's description of the winds controlled 
by Aeolus (A. 1.52—56).5 The implication thereby is that Aeolus is the 
model for Ovid's Neptune. 

It is my suggestion that another Virgilian scene is equally forma- 
tive for Ovid, namely, that which immediately follows the description of 
the storm proper. In it, Neptune rises from the sea, looks about at the 
chaos caused by the storm, and, repressing his anger, orders the winds 
to be calmed (A. 1.124—41): 


Interea magno misceri murmure pontum 
emissamque hiemem sensit Neptunus et imis 

stagna refusa vadis, graviter commotus; et alto 
prospiciens summa placidum caput extulit unda. 
disiectam Aeneae toto videt aequore classem, 
fluctibus oppressos Troas caelique ruina; 

nec latuere doli fratrem Iunonis et irae. 

Eurum ad se Zephyrumque vocat, dehinc talia fatur: 
“Tantane vos generis tenuit fiducia vestri? 

iam caelum terramque meo sine numine, venti, 


5Solodow (n. 1 above) 114-16. 
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miscere et tantas audetis tollere moles? 

quos ego—sed motos praestat componere fluctus. 
post mihi non simili poena commissa luetis. 
maturate fugam regique haec dicite vestro: 

non illi imperium pelagi saevumque tridentem, 
sed mihi sorte datum. tenet ille immania saxa, 
vestras, Eure, domos; illa se iactet in aula 
Aeolus et clauso ventorum carcere regnet." 


The most obvious reason for comparison of course lies in the fact that, 
in both scenes, it is Neptune who appears, albeit rather belatedly, to 
resolve another's problem: Virgil’s Neptune comes to the aid of the 
Trojans, while Ovid's helps Jupiter. Other factors in the two scenes are 
suggestive as well: in both, Neptune asserts his authority over a collec- 
tive natural entity (venti in Virgil, amines in Ovid), and redirects this 
entity; and in both, Neptune uses direct speech. 

The analogous placement of the two episodes, viz., each at a 
crucial turning—point in the first book, is obvious. Ovid is nonetheless 
less interested in specific parallelism (and narrow imitation) than in the 
cumulative evocation of his model. We shall see that Ovid “transforms” 
the Virgilian material, to use Solodow's word, deploying familiar motifs 
in changed circumstances to produce a desired effect. I would also 
suggest that, in doing so, Ovid's reference to Virgil is not simply reac- 
tive. Instead, Ovid "corrects" Virgil, playfully improving upon some- 
thing which, he would have us believe, is a flaw in Virgil's narrative. 

Let us look at the Virgilian Neptune's speech again. He begins 
with an outburst of three and one-half lines, ending with the well— 
known aposiopesis quos ego. Then, speaking to himself as much as to 
his audience, he decides to act first and lay blame later (one and one- 
half lines); and finally, he addresses the winds, summoning them to 
return to Aeolus and chastise him. This order—cum—threat extends over 
five verses, bringing the speech to a total of ten lines. 

The speech delivered by Ovid's Neptune is far more compact, 
extending over approximately three and one-half lines (Met. 1.277-80). 
There is no outburst, no thinking aloud; he simply announces that he 
will be brief, and then proceeds to speed the waters into action. The 
brevity itself of his address revises our expectations for Neptune; he is 


$* Correction" is R. E Thomas's term for a referential device others have called 
oppositio in imitando: “Virgil’s Georgics and the Art of Reference," HSCP 90 (1986) 185— 
88. 
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unemotional, almost abrupt. With his first words, he draws attention to 
the fact that this Neptune is quite distinct from the one we met earlier: 
“non est hortamine longo / nunc... utendum." Even his use of the 
word nunc, emphasizing as it does the changed and novel circum- 
stances, makes this Neptune different. 

Virgil's aposiopesis deserves further consideration in this regard. 
]dentifying this figure with taciturnitas, Macrobius draws a comparison 
between aposiopesis and exclamatio (¢xdwvratis): “ut illic aliqua excla- 
mando dicimus, ita hic aliqua tacendo subducimus, quae tamen intel- 
legere possit auditor" (Sat. 4.6.20). The device provides a means both 
to express emotion and to cut that expression off; as such, it is dra- 
matic, adding pathos to Virgil's characterization of Neptune. This god 
is both grand and emotional: of the idea begun with the words quos ego 
we know little, other than that it is only with difficulty that Neptune 
represses its completion.’ 

Ovid’s Neptune, on the other hand, is a pragmatist, finding no 
need for lofty rhetoric to match the divine wrath of his brother. The 
very fact that he takes note of his own brevity suggests a comparison of 
this speech with its Virgilian predecessor: the emphatic periphrastic 
non est utendum, followed shortly thereafter by the reinforcing sic opus 
est, is in marked contrast with the apoplectic response of Virgil’s Nep- 
tune, who spends the first five lines of his speech regaining his compo- 
sure. With the direct opening words of his pointedly brief speech, 
Ovid’s Neptune “corrects” his Virgilian model. Even as he refers to the 
earlier Neptune’s longum hortamen, Ovid suggests that the melodra- 
matic pomp of Virgil’s epic has no place in the contemporary Metamor- 
phoses. 
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7Cf. Quintilian's definition of aposiopesis: "illa [sc. figura] quid taceat incertum 
est, aut certe longiore sermone explicandum" (Inst. 9.3.60). 

8'The poetic neologism hortamen, one of many neuter nouns in -men particularly 
popular with Ovid because of their usefulness in dactylic verse, is aptly used here in a 
speech rejecting the older style of rhetoric. Cf. E. J. Kenney, "The Style of the Meta- 
morphoses," in Ovid, ed. J. W. Binns (London/Boston 1973) 126—27. 
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TWO CONTRIBUTIONS TO ARISTOTELIAN STUDIES 


Reviewers who have criticized the assumptions, organization, or 
major theories of some book sometimes add something to the effect that 
"despite these obvious flaws, there are many insights on specific mat- 
ters to be found in the work." This often sounds like little more than a 
bow of courtesy to the author, but in fact can be what makes the book a 
permanent contribution to its field. When I reviewed the first volume of 
Fr. William Grimaldi's Commentary on Aristotle's Rhetoric in the Jour- 
nal [106 (1985) 131-33], I grumbled some about his effort to mold the 
Rhetoric into a consistent whole. Recently I have been making a new 
translation of the treatise—the first in over fifty years—and have thus 
constantly consulted Grimaldi's comments. As I started in on Book 2, 
the second volume of the Commentary providentially arrived.! My ex- 
perience of living on a daily basis with Grimaldi's two volumes has been 
an increased impression of the insight with which he interprets individ- 
ual passages in the text, the elegance of bits of translation he offers, and 
especially the good sense with which he treats textual problems. 

Although Rudolf Kassel's monograph on the history of the text? 
and the apparatus of his edition? are major contributions to scholarship, 
the actual Greek text that Kassel printed is only moderately superior to 
the erratic version of David Ross in the OCT. Grimaldi's approach to 
textual matters, as to the treatise as a whole, is extremely conservative, 
but he has a much better understanding of rhetoric, and I might add 
logic, than Kassel, and repeatedly shows how the text, as found in one 
or other of the two major manuscript traditions, can be kept, once one 
understands what it really says and how it relates to the context. In 
Book 2, early examples are the retention of ztooor|xovtoc at 1378233 and 
of 6 à' ógyiGÓuevoc Edietar Óóvvaróv atw at 1378b4—5. Only occa- 


1 William M. A. Grimaldi, S. J., Aristotle, Rhetoric II: A Commentary (New York 
1988). 

?Rudolf Kassel, Der Text der aristotelischen Rhetoric: Prolegomena zu einer kri- 
tischen Ausgabe (Berlin 1971). 

3Rudolf Kassel, Aristotelis Ars rhetorica (Berlin 1976). 
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sionally does Grimaldi's conservatism seem too rigid. At 13982329 Kas- 
sel, following Thurot, reads óEéoc instead of the óo0óxc of all mss. The 
passage seems to be referring to an example of a word that has been 
cited in the Topics as something used in more than one sense. 'Oo060zc is 
not so cited in the Topics, but dE%c is, several times, and also in the 
Physics, as Kassel’s apparatus notes. In order to keep 600@¢ Grimaldi 
has to understand tom.xois to mean "topical systems,” which seems to 
me a rather desperate expedient. 

Another of the few instances in which Grimaldi's literalism per- 
haps forsakes him is the rather amusing case of 8noia. Twice in the 
Rhetoric (1.1371a15 and 2.1384b24) Aristotle has occasion to cite those 
whose opinions people “hold in contempt" or "look down upon" 
(xatadeovetv), and his example both times is matdiwv 7 0noíov. Gri- 
maldi thinks it "makes no sense" to take 0noía as "animals," and 
regards the word as meaning "uncivilized people," for which, indeed, 
he cites some parallels in Plato and Aristotle. My own experience with 
animals is that they often have strong opinions, but that these some- 
times can be disregarded. The second passage in the Rhetoric seems to 
me to confirm that noia are indeed "animals," specifically “small ani- 
mals,” the usual meaning in Aristotle’s zoological writings. The point 
here is that shame is not felt before those who do not have the reputa- 
tion for telling the truth. As an extreme case Aristotle says that shame is 
not felt in the presence of "babies and small animals." One might say, 
they are infantes: they do not speak at all. Thus the happy adulterer is 
not troubled that his activities are observed by a mouse in the corner of 
the room. Or so I read the reference. 

One final point. On 2.1402a25, the "profession," or “declaration,” 
of Protagoras, Grimaldi says that Protagoras' thought "perhaps, is best 
characterized for many by his dictum: 'man is the measure of all 
things . . .’” That is certainly true, but Aristotle says "the people were 
rightly angry" at Protagoras' declaration, and according to Diogenes 
Laertius (9.51—2) their anger was specifically directed at the opening of 
On the Gods: " Concerning the gods, I cannot know either that they exist 
or do not exist . . ." Presumably this continued with arguments from 
probability against the existence of the gods, and that is what interests 
Aristotle in this passage. Thus the commentary should note On the 
Gods rather than On Truth. But these are all small points in an otherwise 
fine work. 

I first studied Aristotle with Werner Jaeger, and as a result have 
always been much interested in the development of the philosopher's 
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thought, a subject to which he gave the first extensive consideration.^ 
We now have a remarkably learned treatment of this complex question 
from John M. Rist.5 Primarily on the basis of the philosophical ideas 
and terminology, but also making use of cross—references within the 
works, Rist has constructed the most detailed curriculum vitae of Aris- 
totle yet published. On the subject of the Rhetoric Rist concludes that, 
though Book 1, chapters 5—15 were probably largely written around 354 
B.C., the treatise as a whole was revised and attained its present form 
about 333, soon after Aristotle's return to Athens. Since Rist dates 
revision of the Poetics and composition of the Constitution of the Athe- 
nians to the same period, the implication is that on returning to Athens 
in 335 Aristotle chose to work on, and thus presumably to lecture on, 
three subjects that were of special interest to Athenians and, it should 
be added, were of a popular or semi-popular sort. Thus, if the date is 
right, we can envision Aristotle soliciting new students by lectures on 
subjects likely to interest those planning future careers in public life 
rather than in philosophy. If they stayed on they would find themselves, 
within a few years, listening to what he had to say on the more abstruse 
subjects of metaphysics and ethics. 

This hypothesis is attractive and may be right. Before reading Rist 
I had been asking myself when Aristotle's attention would most likely 
have been drawn to the study of rhetoric. The first possibility is in the 
350s when he seems to have offered a course in rhetoric “in the after- 
noons" as a kind of extension activity of the Academy. Some material 
from that experience is doubtless present in our text, perhaps in 1.5—15, 
and I would add in Book 3. Rist has almost nothing to say about Book 3 
except for noting that it contains a cross-reference to the Poetics. He 
does not seem to know Walter Burkert's proposal [Museum Helveticum 
32 (1975) 67—72] that the reference to the actor Theodorus in 3.1404b22 
sounds as though when it was written Theodorus was still active on the 
stage, which probably means the 350s. Oddly, Rist takes no account of 
Diogenes Laertius' list of the works of Aristotle, or of the reference in 
Demetrius (On Style 116), indicating that Book 3 was a separate entity 
from the original two books on rhetoric. Though Grimaldi remains 
skeptical (Commentary I, 369), many scholars today believe the two 


4 Aristoteles; Grundlegung einer Geschichte seiner Entwicklung (Berlin 1923). 
5John M. Rist, The Mind of Aristotle: A Study in Philosophical Growth (Toronto 
1989). 
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Works were first joined in the edition of Andronicus of Rhodes in the 
first century B.C. Some account needs to be taken of the possibility that 
Books 1-2 and 3 were composed at different times. 

The second time in his career when Aristotle is likely to have been 
thinking about rhetoric is when he was teaching Alexander, about 343— 
341. For a boy in his early teens, the proper subjects of study would 
surely have been literature, rhetoric, and politics, and thus a need for 
Aristotle to rethink his treatment of those studies. We know from Isoc- 
rates' Letter to Alexander enclosed in the Letter to Philip, that Isocrates 
was apprehensive about the young Alexander's teacher of rhetoric, and 
his complaint in Panathenaicus 16 about teachers who make use of his 
published writings, as Aristotle does, and continue to say disparaging 
things about him, as Aristotle probably did, seems to suggest that he 
knew some details of Aristotle’s treatment of rhetoric by 342—339.6 

The reference to the Common Peace in 2.1399b12 is taken by Rist 
and others as the latest datable reference in the Rhetoric, probably 
referring to events of 336, possibly slightly earlier. There are a few 
references to events of the 340s that might originate in instruction to 
Alexander, and one reference (2.1398a1—3) to an event of 339. Kassel, in 
his edition of the text, “double bracketed” a number of passages which 
he regarded as later additions to an already substantially completed 
text, and although one might differ about each, the possibility of some 
later additions cannot be ruled out, especially the addition of examples, 
which is what is in question here, and with it the possibility that the 
work was substantially completed before Aristotle's return to Athens in 
335. It is significant that the two passages referring to events of the 330s 
are in the same chapter, the discussion of topics in 2.23. The Rhetoric 
thus may reflect his thinking in the period after his instruction of Alex- 
ander when he is likely to have had considerable leisure and according 
to Rist was working on the related subject of politics. Possibly he was 
already anticipating a return to Athens. 

Could Aristotle's remarks in 2.14.1390b9-11 have any bearing on 
the date at which he was writing? This is a fascinating, if unprovable, 
possibility. Aristotle here says that the body reaches its prime between 
the age of thirty and thirty—five (and he was that age when first he began 


6See Philip Merlan, "Isocrates, Aristotle, and Alexander the Great," Historia 3 
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teaching rhetoric in Athens) and the mind about the age of forty-nine. ` 
This doubtless reflects a view of ten stages of life, each of seven years, 
but Aristotle returned to Athens and opened his school there at the age 
of forty-nine, and his reference to the age of mental maturity is some- 
what gratuitous in that he does not specify the age at which youth ends 
or old age begins in his parallel discussion of those times of life. Is he 
more apt to have mentioned this when he was approaching forty-nine, 
when he actually was forty-nine, or after passing that age? (There is 
sometimes some wry humor in his writings.) I raised this question for a 
vote by an audience at Pennsylvania State University recently There 
was a scattering of hands for “approaching forty-nine," a large major- 
ity of votes for age forty-nine, and one vote for after forty—nine! 

Rist accepts Kenny's view’ that the books common to the Eude- 
mian and Nicomachean Ethics originated in the former work, but re- 
gards the Nicomachean Ethics as the later (about 328), thus returning to 
Jaeger's view to a degree. I agree with this strongly and feel that Rist 
makes an excellent case, but there is something more to be said about 
it. More than most students of ancient philosophy Rist appreciates the 
significance of the Rhetoric within the Aristotelian corpus, but he only 
indirectly (by noting the "political" nature of the Nicomachean Ethics) 
takes account of the "rhetoric" of Aristotle himself in his writings, a 
subject that I have been encouraging others to study. The ethical writ- 
ings are the most striking in this regard. The Eudemian Ethics, and the 
books common to both ethical treatises, keep a distance from their 
subject and maintain an air of objective investigation. The Nicoma- 
chean Ethics has a passionate sense of the importance and urgency of its 
subject, both for Aristotle himself and for his students. It is interesting 
to observe his use of the first person plural, which in the Nicomachean 
Ethics is not the rather conventional editorial plural, but often a rhetori- 
cal device bringing together Aristotle and his students in a joint and 
vital enterprise. The sense of purpose is also reflected in the metaphors, 
which seem to me more forceful than in other treatises. I have great 
difficulty believing that an author who had once written a treatise like 
the Nicomachean Ethics with its strong logical, ethical, and even pathet- 
ical power, would subsequently strip away all these rhetorical features 
to create the unemotional treatment of the Eudemian Ethics. All this 


7A. Kenny, The Aristotelian Ethics (Oxford 1978). 
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‘needs to be studied, and extended to examination of the “rhetoric” of 
other works in the corpus. Rist's work, for the first time, provides a 
reasoned basis for doing this chronologically. 


G.A.K. 
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In his Sather Lectures, A. W. Gomme opined that Herodotus 
“more than most writers is one to read, not to talk about," and Deborah 
Boedeker chooses to repeat the quotation in her preface to this special 
issue of Arethusa reviewed here, which is devoted to Herodotus. The 
papers which it includes were originally given at a conference held at 
the College of the Holy Cross in 1986 on “Herodotus and the Invention 
of History." It is a large topic, colored by the fact that history is always 
being reinvented, and the historical writers of the ancient world are 
constantly reevaluated by standards they might not recognize. Is his- 
tory literature? A large share of its practitioners would exclaim that it 
is, but nonetheless academic historians are wary of plaudits won for 
literary merits. Is it the painstaking record of past events? But even an 
historian who is a thoroughgoing Rankean, possessed of the ideal of 
pure objectivity, must select his evidence, consigning some of it to 
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oblivion and emphasizing other parts of it, thereby transforming his 
writing of history, willy-nilly, into an act of creative reconstruction. 
Herodotus had the misfortune to be followed by Thucydides, a great 
practitioner of history with a more austere concept of his role, who 
considered entertaining an audience not quite a respectable goal. He- 
rodotus thought otherwise. 

Carolyn Dewald and John Marincola start with an introductory 
essay on Herodotean scholarship, concentrating on the last three de- 
cades which have been marked by an explosion of learned studies. 
There are some high points worth special mention, such as Immer- 
wahr's Form and Thought in Herodotus (1966), Fornara's brief Herodo- 
tus. An Interpretative Essay (1966), Hartog's Le miroir d' Hérodote (1980) 
and Virginia Hunter's Past and Process in Herodotus and Thucydides 
- (1982). The ancient charge that Herodotus is mendacious has recently 
resurfaced, notably with Detlev Fehling and O. Kimball Armayor, who 
faults the descriptions of Scythia, Persia, and Egypt. Marincola cites 
one well-known point which Armayor scores against Herodotus’ ve- 
racity, and it is worth taking up: at 4.81, he leads his readers to believe 
that he saw in Scythia a bronze vessel that could hold 600 amphoras. 
The size is enormous. But Croesus gave a 600—amphora silver krater to 
Delphi, where it was still in use in Herodotus' day (1.51). Is that also a 
fabrication? 

*Six hundred" seems to be a favorite number in the Histories; we 
find it applied to the Persian fleet before the naval battle at Lade (6.9) 
and to the fleet that Datis led to Marathon (6.95). Its symbolic connota- 
tion in both instances is probably “very big," and no more. Large round 
numbers convey the comfortable impression of great size adequately 
perceived, but we should not assume that they represent an exact 
count. Probably the best way to explain these 600—amphora bowls is 
that Herodotus' informants meant only that they were very big, for 
though our historian might reasonably hope to get off scot-free with a 
concocted tale about a gigantic bronze vessel at distant Exampaios, 
could he have been equally sanguine about a krater at Delphi that was 
still used regularly in a festival? 

Christian Meier opens with a splendid essay with the omnibus 
title, “Historical Answers to Historical Questions: The Origin of His- 
tory in Ancient Greece." He undertakes to show why the apodeixis 
historiés of Herodotus was different from what was accepted as history 
in ancient Egypt, Israel or China. And why was it discovered when it 
was? Meier's answer to the latter question is that Herodotus felt that 
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the natural laws and the proper limits for mankind that he accepted 
were being called into question by contemporary Athens, which 
seemed to have put itself beyond them, and the Histories were written to 
show, by the example of the Persian Wars, that the limits were still 
valid. 

But that depends on the point of time when Herodotus decided to 
produce his apodeixis histories in its present form. The research itself 
was a life's work. But it is possible that the disparate parts of this 
research project were reduced to their present form in one burst of 
creativity during the opening years of the Peloponnesian War. If so, the 
laws which Athens seemed to have escaped must have appeared to 
reassert themselves. But Meier is right when he says of the Herodotean 
vision of the Persian War (p. 53): “This far-reaching event that caused 
so much change still adhered to the old predetermined patterns." 

David Konstan follows with an essay on the polarity between 
Persian fascination with abundance, whether of men or money, and 
Greek areté. Donald Lateiner contributes an essay on non—verbal com- 
munication: the body-language of the Histories. Laughter, tears, the 
rending of clothes in grief, as the Persians left at home rent theirs, when 
they learned of the disaster at Salamis, are all examples. Lateiner pro- 
ceeds to the conclusion that the Histories envisioned oral performance, 
which does not necessarily follow, though it may be true. Not only 
Herodotus, but even Thucydides who expressed scorn for oral per- 
formers, had to envisage an audience of listeners rather than of read- 
ers.! However, there is a subtle, but real difference between claiming 
that Herodotus gave public recitals of portions of his research, and that 
the Histories were written in their present form for the express purpose 
of oral performance. With the first premise I can readily agree; with the 
second, I am hesitant. . 

Carolyn Dewald contributes an interesting essay on the role of the 
author's voice in the Histories: the authorial “I” within the third-person 
narrative which, Dewald rightly points out, colors the relationship be- 
tween Herodotus and his audience. Thucydides rarely indulges in au- 
thorial interjections. Not so Herodotus. This authorial persona which 
Dewald recognizes, she calls the histor to distinguish him from Herod- 
otus himself, though, except for the second book, the first-person inter- 
jections are restrained. The histor is a fictive character which takes over 
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the authorial role (p. 166): “the stance he chooses to articulate is not so 
much that of an author as that of a harassed editor of an unruly text." 

The comparison is striking, but is it invariably valid? It is true 
that, in one famous interjection, Herodotus (7.152) comments that he 
must report what is said, but he was not bound to credit it. Yet, else- 
where he seems to take the stance of an expert who speaks with the 
assurance of a researcher who has examined his subject carefully and 
knows whereof he speaks. It is instructive to examine the occasions 
when he uses the verb oida in its various forms in the first person, 
beginning with his denomination of Croesus at 1.5.3: "7 know that he 
was the first to start wrongful acts against the Greeks. . . .” This is not 
the persona of a harassed editor, but rather of an authority who claimed 
mastery of his profession. 

But to label this persona a histor is, I think, misleading. Histor is a 
word that Herodotus never uses, and in Homer, where it does appear, it 
means ‘mediator.’ Hence a histor in the field of historical enquiry should 
be an expert who mediated among competing traditions in order to 
produce an acceptable version of the past. But that was not the aim of 
Herodotus. The Histories was not a diplomatic document. It was not a 
nice account of the Persian Wars intended to be acceptable to all, and 
Plutarch's De Malignitate Herodoti is testimony to the discomfort it 
caused. However, Dewald does not conceive of the histor as an expert 
who mediates among traditions, but rather as an eyewitness, a critic, a 
writer and even another member of the audience, "responding sponta- 
neously to the narrative" (p. 163). He is a cicerone through a segment of 
historical time. I am not sure that Aistor is a proper name for him. 

Gregory Nagy’s title, “Herodotus the Logios" invites another ob- 
jection. Herodotus mentions only non—Greek logioi, and never applied 
the term to a Greek, as Mabel Lang points out in her commentary on ` 
Nagy's paper. But the proem of the Histories assumes a debate between 
Persian and Greek logioi, and though we do not hear what the Greek 
logioi have to say, we may at least infer their existence. In any case, 
Pindar provides the missing evidence: he sings of logioi and aioidoi in 
the same breath. Both conferred kleos.2 But was Herodotus himself a 
logios? One of the stated aims in his proem, that great erga might not be 
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without fame, he shared with the /ogioi, and like them, he transmitted 
traditions, but I doubt if any /ogios made the critical examination of the 
past his objective, as Herodotus did. But Nagy concludes with a valid 
point: the framework of the Iliad is the framework of the Histories. 

Yet, there is an important difference. Homer calls upon the Muses 
for his inspiration. As Mme. Darbo-Peschansk?? points out in her book 
reviewed here, Herodotus makes no such invocation, and the omission 
is not simply because he is writing prose. The reason is that he relies 
instead on his own enquiring mind, and speaks for himself. 

Deborah Boedeker contributes a paper titled “The Two Faces of 
Demaratus.” The “two faces" are, first the persona he has as a rival of 
Cleomenes in Sparta, when his policy, had it been successful, would 
have abetted medism in Aegina, and his persona in exile as a wise 
adviser to Xerxes. The two are widely at variance, though no more so 
than the two personas of Croesus, first as oriental despot and then, after 
his fall, as a wise adviser. What is remarkable is that Demaratus in exile, 
unlike Hippias, does not cease to be a committed Greek, defending the 
Greek way of life before Xerxes and winning his respect, if not his 
comprehension. 

Sally Humphreys, on law and custom, looks at the nomoi and 
concludes, I think rightly, that nomoi in Herodotus' historical perspec- 
tive are a means of explaining the unpredictable and making it under- 
standable. Kurt Raaflaub concludes with a well-argued paper that sets 
forth what I would call the “parable theory”: that Herodotus saw point- 
ers to his own day in the past. He not only interpreted the past by the 
present, as Fornara^ argued, but also the present by the past. His mes- 
sage is that, if power hunger becomes extreme, disaster is inevitable. 
None of Herodotus' kings had to cross the fateful boundary, he claims 
(p. 249). But there is a major exception. Xerxes did have to make his 
expedition or face consequences that no Persian monarch could sur- 
vive. That was the message of the apparition that appeared to Xerxes 
and Artabanus as they slept (7.12—18). There is more subtlety here than 
Raaflaub allows. Xerxes was willing to remain at peace, but he could 
not challenge the imperialist nomos of the Persians with impunity. 

Timothy Long's stated aim in his Repetition and Variation in the 
Short Stories of Herodotus is to apply the "science of stylistics" to the 
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Histories. Herodotus' narrative follows a style that uses repetition of 
words creatively as a means of communication. Homer uses the same 
technique; it is, in fact, a common feature of oral narration whether in 
poetry or prose as Long (p. 4) recognizes. The bulk of Long's book is 
taken up with a study of this stylistic device, and the result is a useful 
piece of work. 

But in his final chapter, Long takes up the challenge of Hans— 
Peter Stahl,° to demonstrate the differences rather than the similarities 
between tragedy and the narrative technique of Herodotus' stories. 
Long confines himself to four stories, of Gyges, Atys and Adrastus, 
Croesus on the pyre, and Harpagus, and his concept of tragedy is 
largely Aristotelian. Not surprisingly, he finds that the greatest differ- 
ence between these stories and tragedy is that there is never any ca- 
tharsis. True enough. Long’s chapter should be read by all those who 
see the structures of tragedy lurking behind Herodotus’ logoi. But it 
begs the larger question, of how far Herodotus and the tragedians 
shared the same thought-world. On that level, there are striking paral- 
lels with Aeschylus and Sophocles. It would be odd if there were none, 
given the friendship between Herodotus and Sophocles and the fact that 
tragedy was the dominant literary achievement of fifth-century Athens. 
But I am not sure that David Grene was right when he wrote in the 
introduction to his recent translation, “The broad lines of the History 
are shaped like those of a Greek tragedy." $ Long is a useful antidote. 

Stewart Flory's The Archaic Smile of Herodotus is an adaptation of 
his doctoral dissertation written under the direction of the late Adam 
Parry. The title derives from a remark by Parry about Herodotus’ “ar- 
chaic smile," suggesting not merely insight but also a “playfully con- 
cealed secret." Flory has written a number of stimulating articles on 
Herodotus, and now a book, which fulfills the promise of his articles. If 
I frequently found myself skeptical, nonetheless I found his interpreta- 
tions invariably interesting. l 

Let us take, for instance, Flory's third chapter: “Nature and Cul- 
ture: the Noble Savage and the Prosperous Aggressor.” The initial aim 
of the chapter is to examine the traits of the “prosperous aggressor” 
and of the “noble savage,” and second, to show how these roles can 
interchange between Greek and barbarian. The “noble savage” is 


5“Herodots Gyges—Iragdédie,” Hermes 96 (1968) 385—400, esp. 398-99. 
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tough, morally and physically. Poverty has conferred on him moral su- 
periority. He tends to live in rugged, remote regions, and possess a 
social organization resembling an utopia. Flory instances the Massa- 
getae, Ethiopians and Scythians. The polarity between "noble savage" 
and "prosperous aggressor” informs the advice which Sandanis gave 
Croesus (1.71), where the Persians are the former and the Lydians the 
latter, and Sandanis put succinctly to Croesus the danger of attacking a 
people not softened by luxury, who, if subjected, could bring their con- 
queror no wealth. The Persians invading Greece were similarly "pros- 
perous aggressors" and the Greeks "noble savages." But the cycle of 
human affairs continues to turn round, as Croesus told Cyrus (1.207), 
and there will always be new "prosperous aggressors" attacking "noble 
savages." 

Undoubtedly Flory has spotted an underlying motif in the Histo- 
ries, but he has fused two ideas which we should keep separate. The 
"noble savage," that is, natural man who follows nature rather than 
custom, is a product of primitivist thought which has roots in Homer 
and Hesiod, and Herodotus' Ethiopians and Massagetae made a contri- 
bution to it. Tacitus' Germania was to be the classic statement. The 
Hippocratic doctrine that hard lands breed hard men, and vice versa, 
which the concluding story of the Histories illustrates, is different. The 
Greeks were not “noble savages.” Herodotus did not see them as men 
who followed nature rather than custom. Rather, he saw all men except 
the Androphagi living lives that were shaped by their nomoi. But he did 
see the Persian War as an example of a rich aggressor foolishly wanting 
more, and a:quarry that was Greece with her way of life shaped by 
poverty, which, if conquered, could add little to Persia's wealth. The 
advice of Sandanis fitted Xerxes' aggression as well as it did that of 
Croesus. 

I cite this as an example of an overzealous effort to systematize 
Herodotus' historical concepts. I could cite others. But Flory forces his 
reader to look at the Histories with new perspectives, and for that he 
deserves credit. For instance, before I read Flory, I had passed over 
without notice the chance remark that the longest of the concentric 
walls that Deioces built around Ecbatana was about equal in length to 
the (Themistoclean) wall around Athens (1.98), and that Deioces, hav- 
ing united Media, did not pursue an expansionist policy (1.101). The 
story of Deioces, suggests Flory, *highlights the contrast between the 
ideal rule of a truly great man, whose rule resembles that of a Platonic 
philosopher king, and the stereotypic tyrant of tragedy" (p. 127). With- 
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out going so far, I would agree that the passing reference to the Themis- 
toclean walls was an intentional suggestion of a contrast between Dei- 
oces on the one hand, and the Athens that Themistocles set on the road 
to empire. However, as well as the suggested contrast with Athens, 
there is also one with Cyrus of Persia, who was already developing into 
a type of ideal king. Deioces, for all he obtained his throne by shrewd 
dealing, recognized becoming limits to his rule. But his successor aban- 
doned his policy. 

Balcer's Herodotus and Bisitun is a study of Darius I's trilingual 
inscription at Bisitun, carved on a cliff face nearly 300 feet above the 
ancient road from Ecbatana to Babylon. For the student of the Histo- 
ries, itis a conundrum. Could Herodotus have known its contents? The 
inscription itself was not meant for the eyes of earthbound mortals, but 
its contents were imperial propaganda nonetheless, and propaganda is 
ineffective if it is not circulated. The key passage is a paragraph that 
appears in the Old Persian and Elamite texts, but not in the Neo—Baby- 
lonian, where Darius claims the composition is his own, that it was 
written down first on clay tablets (suitable for cuneiform) and parch- 
ment (suitable for Aramaic) and then read back to him. "Afterwards this 
inscription I sent off everywhere among the provinces." Did the royal 
chancery provide a Greek translation? 

It was capable of doing so,? but Balcer (p. 29) doubts that it did. 
Yet, the official record as it appears at Bisitun underlies Herodotus' 
accession—logos, though the logos itself is a folk-tale, and probably an 
Ionian one at that, for Demandt? has, I think, proved that the detail 
about the missing ears of the magus Smerdis makes sense only in a 
Greek context. But there is one clue that leads me to suspect that 
Herodotus knew more of the contents of the Bisitun inscription than he 
used. In his accession—logos he passes over the revolts which Darius 
had to surmount in his first year. Instead, the Persian grandees debated 
constitutions; then, once the decision was made for monarchy, Darius 
won the throne by a trick. But elsewhere (1.130) Herodotus refers 
briefly to a great revolt of the Medes against Darius, and since this can 
hardly be the uprising against Darius Nothos in 408 B.c., it must be a 
reference to Darius’ Year One. If so, Herodotus knew more about the 
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contents of the Bisitun inscription, directly or indirectly, than he used in 
his accession—logos.° 

Balcer begins with a chapter that is first, a careful comparison of 
Herodotus and Bisitun, then a comparison with other Greek sources, 
and finally a critique of Bisitun's veracity The second chapter deals 
with the “mysterious Bardiya," where Balcer suggests that behind Bi- 
situn there lies an oral epic composed by someone immediately after 
Darius suppressed the rebellion that followed on the heels of his acces- 
sion. But there seems no good reason to disbelieve what Darius says: 
that he himself was the oral composer (conquerors are capable of think- 
ing of themselves in epic terms), and dictated the text which was then 
read back to him. Then follows a chapter on the story of “tragic Cam- 
byses," which Balcer examines for folk—tale motifs in order to isolate 
the kernel and determine the worth of the oral traditions Herodotus 
received. How did Cambyses die? For Herodotus, the cause of death 
was a wound in the thigh, accidentally self-inflicted. Bisitun is no great 
help. The Elamite text seems to mean that Cambyses died a “death—of— 
his-own," and the import of the Old Babylonian text is much the same. 
The Old Persian is crucial: Kent translated “Cambyses died by his own 
hand," but most Iranists since have doubted that suicide is implied. 
Balcer suggests that the ambiguity is purposeful. The man with the 
strongest motive for killing Cambyses was Darius. 

The final chapters reconstruct the story of Darius' accession. 
There was no Gaumata; he was a figment of Darius' propaganda. Bar- 
diya was the Smerdis of Herodotus and the Mardos of Aeschylus,!? 
both Greek names deriving from the Old Persian stem bard—meaning 
‘exalted.’ Aeschylus and many in the audience that saw the Persai knew 
who killed him: it was Darius' half-brother, Artaphrenes, who was sa- 
trap of Sparda when the Ionian Revolt broke out. Cambyses' campaigns 
had ended with heavy losses, and in the heartland of the empire, dissi- 
dent nobles had rallied to Bardiya. Cambyses left Egypt to put down the 
rebellion, and in Syria, he died, with Darius at his side. Darius then 
assumed the role of his successor, and at the foot of the cliff at Bisitun, 
he watched while Artaphrenes dispatched Bardiya. That was in Sep- 


Cambyses (3.65) saw the usurpation of the magas as a move by the Medes to 
regain supremacy, and at 3.126, there is another reference to this attempt of the Medes. 
But only at 1.130 does Herodotus refer explicitly to a revolt against Darius. 
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tember, 522 B.c. Not until a year later, once the revolts against him were 
quelled, did he enter Parsa. By March, 518 B.c., the stonecutters had 
completed their work at Bisitun and Darius' reorganization of the em- 
pire was underway. 

Much of this is conjecture, but Balcer may be at least partly right. 
However, we should remember that Atossa married Darius who, as 
Otanes pointed out to his daughter (3.68), must surely have known her 
own brother, and her brother's murderer as well. To be sure, this impe- 
rial lady may have gone happily enough to the victor in the dynastic 
struggle, but one would like to believe that she saw Darius as the 
avenger of her royal line rather than as her brother's killer. We cannot 
say with complete confidence that there was no Gaumata, though the 
communis opinio among Iranists inclines that way. Nor is it clear what 
we should make of Bardiya's (or Gaumata's) reforms, which, according 
to Herodotus, were popular." But at least it is clear that Darius faced 
grassroots opposition, and that he acted with ruthless vigor to restore 
the empire, and the dominant position that the Persians held in it. 

Mme. Peschanski's Le discours du particulier is a splendid little 
book, full of learning and insight, and it is impossible to do it justice 
here. She shows the influence of Marcel Detienne, Nicole Loraux, Ver- 
nant, and particularly Vidal-Naquet, from whom she has borrowed a 
chapter heading, but her book is very much her own. It falls into two 
sections, first, “Le domaine de l'enquéte," which is an attempt care- 
fully to define Herodotus' field of research, and "La voix de l'enqué- 
teur," which leads her to pursue questions similar to those which Caro- 
lyn Dewald posed in her Arethusa contribution. She concludes with the 
interesting observation that Herodotus belongs to a line of Greek 
thinkers, which included Xenophanes, Heraclitus, and Alcmaeon, and 
eventually received its coup de gráce from Plato's theory of ideas, who 
recognized human perceptions as valid, and declined to see in doxa the 
expression of non-—reality. Her second concluding observation is that 
Herodotus does not present himself as the master of truth; rather he is 
the mouthpiece for a great number of informants who contributed to his 
research project. Thucydides gave the coup de gráce to this persona, for 


Hdt. 3.67; cf. M. Dandamaev, Persien unter den ersten Achümeniden (Wiesbaden 
1976) 203—41, who sees a struggle between rank-and-file and the Persian landed aristoc- 
racy, and R. Frye, “Religion in Fars under the Achaemenids," Acta Iranica 23 [ser. 2: 9] 
(1989) 171—78, who is unconvinced. 
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he assumed the role of an historian who is the solitary holder of true 
knowledge, distant from the job that could only contaminate his work 
just as it harmed the statesman unless he could, like Pericles, distance 
himself from it. 

Some comments are pertinent. Mme. Peschanski examines He- 
rodotus' field of enquiry first under the heading, "Gods, men and the 
researcher.” Herodotus (1.5) begins with Croesus, a mortal, who be- 
longed to the human species, as Herodotus (3.122) was to say of Polyc- 
rates, the first thalassocrat among mortal men, for Minos belonged to 
the realm of myth.!2 The age of Homer, when gods walked on earth and 
interfered directly in human affairs, lay outside the boundaries Herodo- 
tus set for himself. I should also add a practical consideration: Herodo- 
tus' starting point was about three generations before his own time, 
which field workers in oral history discover is the maximum length of 
time that traditions remain abundant. Traditions that fall on the wrong 
side of this boundary are thin and half-forgotten, and the field worker 
gleans little from his informants until he reaches the heroic age, which 
belongs to myth and legend. Yet Mme. Peschanski is at pains to show 
that Herodotus does not allow the gods to enter his historical space. 
She must, of course, leave room for oracles, since Herodotus stated his 
belief in them. Mme. Peschanski does not deny that Herodotus recog- 
nizes divine power. Far from it. But history is a profane activity. 

I must, in part, agree. I have argued elsewhere that nomoi, which 
govern the actions of men, are man-made.P But there is perhaps 
greater subtlety to the question than Mme. Peschanski admits. It is as if 
the influence of Xenophanes has superimposed itself upon the influence 
of Homer and conventional religious beliefs. The Olympians no longer 
take a direct hand, but Herodotus still speaks of theos (with or without 
the article), theoi, daimon, or to daimonion, and these supernatural 
powers are involved with human affairs. Mme. Peschanski herself 
likens history as Herodotus conceived it, to a kind of tribunal where 
dike is maintained; if the balance of dike in the human world is broken, it 
is always reestablished. There is always response to aggression, and if 


? W, von Leyden, "Spatium Historicum," Durham University Journal n.s. 11 (1950) 
89—104, not mentioned by Mme. Peschanski, is particularly relevant here. 

5" Despotes Nomos,” Athenaeum 43 (1965) 142—53, and in my forthcoming book, 
Herodotus, Explorer of the Past: Three Essays (Princeton 1990). 

Cf, Walter Pótscher, “Götter und Góttheit bei Herodot," WS 71 (1958) 5-29. 
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the response is excessive, it establishes a new aggression which in turn 
calls for its own response. 

Thus vengeance, inasmuch as it is a response to a grievance, could 
be a motive for aggression. It was the motive for Darius’ expedition to 
Marathon, but the expedition of Xerxes has become an attack that is 
not justified by the laws of vengeance. It was intended to do more than 
merely restore the balance of dike. Xerxes was driven onwards by an- 
other force: the logic of imperialism. But nevertheless the gods inter- 
vene to restore the balance. Mme. Peschanski (p. 56) quotes the dream 
that came to Hipparchus (5.56): *No man who does wrong shall not pay 
back requital.” 

The researcher's “voice” takes up the last half of the book. He- 
rodotus frequently addresses his auditors in the first person. It happens 
most frequently in the second book. Mme. Peschanski (p. 112) suggests 
the reason is that, in Egypt, Herodotus is working within a topos estab- 
lished by Thales, Xenophanes, Pythagoras and Hecataeus, but it may 
also be simply that in Egypt, Herodotus was more than elsewhere, the 
disinterested scientist discoursing upon his subject. At times he uses 
the first person plural, as if he took others into his confidence. His 
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informants are usually designated vaguely: “people say”; “the Crotoni- 
ates say”; “the Spartans say .. .” and he does not hesitate to quote 
contradictory sources. Mme. Peschanski distinguishes three different 
stances which Herodotus takes as researcher: first, where he himself 
reacts to the information he receives, which happens frequently in 
Egypt; second, where he, as narrator, tells what vaguely identified 
sources have told him; and finally, logoi that are attributed to no one. 
These three stances correspond to two types of knowledge: the critical, 
illustrated by the first, and the immediate, illustrated by the second and 
third. 

Mme. Peschanski's discussion of Herodotus' logic takes her far 
afield, but the three types she recognizes are worth mention. First, 
there is the semiological, which he shares with the Hippocratic School 
of medicine, and also, one should add, with Xenophanes. He reasons 
from evidence: tekméria (pp. 139-43). Second, there is reasoning from 
analogy. And finally there is hypothesis: Mme. Peschanski cites as an 
example the famous encomium of Athens, where Herodotus demon- 
strates that Athens deserved to be called the saviour of Greece by 
posing the hypothesis of what would have happened had she gone over 
to the Persians. 

I have said enough to demonstrate the importance of this book. It 
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is likely to have an impact upon Herodotean studies not unlike that of 
Hartog's Le miroir d' Hérodote, which has recently been translated into 
English. Mme. Peschanski's book equally deserves translation. 

I have only praise for R. A. McNeal's new edition of Clio, and the 
brevity of my review is no indicator of its importance. McNeal has two 
aims: one is to produce a new critical edition, and the other is to give an 
accurate account of the oldest and best manuscript of the Histories, the 
Laurentianus 70.3. As he freely acknowledges, his reliance upon this one 
manuscript to some extent precludes his aim of producing a critical 
edition. Even his punctuation reflects Laurentianus 70.3. Like the medi- 
eval scribes, but unlike modern editors, McNeal punctuates heavily. 

This book will be an excellent introduction for a Greek student 
reading Herodotus in an undergraduate course. The preface is a well- 
written essay on the state of the manuscripts and the problems of edit- 
ing. The punctuation of the Greek is helpful, even if it is more medieval 
than classical. And the notes at the end are brief and sensible: a good 
supplement to the still-indispensable How and Wells. 


J. A. S. EVANS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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C. D. C. REEVE. Philosopher-Kings: The Argument of Plato's Republic. 
Princeton University Press, 1988. 


This is an uneven book: in parts exciting and illuminating, in parts spec- 
ulative and bizarre. It is never dull. This is because Reeve seeks not just to 
interpret but to vindicate the Republic—all of it. He will defend it against the 
apparently compelling criticisms to which it has been subject, and show that its 
arguments and conclusions, while not final, are both deeply satisfying and bind 
all details of the text into a crafted whole: the "total grandeur of a total edifice," 
as his epigraph has it. Reeve is in love with the Republic—no milder expression 
seems adequate, and I do not intend it as a criticism. This enables him to sweep 
aside a sheaf of hostile assumptions about the extreme, hieratic philosopher and 
his monolithic, repressive utopia—assumptions which even sympathetic schol- 
ars tend rather to mitigate than to reject —and interpret the work afresh. He 
aims to make us feel that Plato's ideal state is a wonderful place. Because he 
joins so eagerly and closely in the dance of Plato's thought, he succeeds best in 
elucidating and vindicating those aspects of the ideal polis about which the text 
has most to say: above all, about the nature and benefits of the rule of philoso- 
phers over the other classes of citizen, and about the corresponding rule of 
reason over the other parts of the soul. His chapter on politics is a triumph. He 
succeeds least when tackling what the text treats allusively or with reticence: 
the metaphysics of Forms, and the philosophic (rather than kingly) activities of 
philosopher-kings. Here he tends to duplicate—indeed, compound —the diffi- 
culties of the text. 

Unlike most books on the Republic, this one does not follow the sequence 
of the text. After an initial chapter on book one, subsequent chapters each 
assemble material from the entire text according to topic: “epistemology and 
metaphysics,” “psychology,” “politics,” and, finally, an overview of its moral 
theory The idea is to rebuild Plato's overall argument from its foundational 
elements to its political and moral conclusions. Reeve certainly does not intend, 
with this format, to extract philosophical tidbits under various unrelated head- 
ings. Indeed, a hallmark of his interpretation is the attempt to read the work as a 
thoroughly sequential and coherent whole. This can have magnificent results. 
For example, he counters the widespread opinion that the tenth book is discon- 
nected from the rest by pointing out (p. 222) that Socrates back in book three 
(392a) had quite explicitly prepared for just such a discussion as we find in book 
ten. Censorship of stories about human life, as opposed to tales of gods and 
heroes and things in Hades (i.e., matters beyond direct human ken), is a topic to 
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be postponed, he there insists, until the argument has shown that justice is more 
profitable than injustice—and therefore that tragedy is false. Book ten comes 
exactly where it should, and its signpost was staring us in the face. But Reeve 
was looking for it with an especially willing heart. However, his heart can also 
lead him astray. Taking coherence to extremes, he forces implausible matches 
between every important hierarchy mentioned in the text. So, for example, the 
four divisions of the Divided Line smartly array themselves not just alongside 
the four stages of the Cave (a controversial enough correspondence in itself) but 
also alongside the parts and sub-parts of the soul. This I will criticise when we 
come to the topic of metaphysics. The segmentation of Reeve's book by philo- 
sophical subject-matter, then, belies his attention to the close sequence of 
Plato's dialogue. Nevertheless, itis symptomatic of his interpretation in another 
way. He imagines Plato's argument as a smooth, untroubled gradient. That is 
why he rebuilds it according to logical system rather than textual sequence. But 
he is not alive to its discontinuities and anxieties—or so I will later argue. 

However, let us begin with Reeve at his best, on politics and social psy- 
chology. He discerns sharp distinctions between three stages in the develop- 
ment of the ideal polis, and matches them to the three classes inhabiting the 
fully developed city, and the three parts of the soul. The “first polis" (the one 
which Glaucon dismisses as a “city of pigs”) is a city made up entirely of the 
productive class: money-lovers, whose souls are led by their necessary appe- 
tites. It is their ideal city. But it is not a realisable ideal for them because no 
provision is made in it to counteract the destabilising effect of the unnecessary 
appetites that will also arise—inevitably, it seems (Reeve is vague on this point, 
pp. 171, 178). Enter the Guardians: honour-lovers, whose souls are led by the 
spirited part. They institute the "second polis" by purging unnecessary appe- 
tites. Long-term stability is assured, and with it the opportunity for money- 
lovers to find their happiness once more-—indeed, with greater reliability. The 
bonour-lovers find happiness in their turn as revered protectors of the business 
climate. The second polis, then, is utopia for both Producers and Guardians. 
But again it is unrealisable. It “includes nothing to counteract the destabilizing 
effects of false belief" (p. 172). Philosopher-Kings provide the antidote. 
Wisdom-lovers, whose souls are led by reason (free, then, from false belief), 
only they can establish and reliably maintain that "third polis" in which money- 
and honour-lovers can maximise their happiness in full security. It is also the 
society in which philosophic wisdom can most reliably flourish (p. 202). Thus it 
is the ideal place for all three classes, and the only real possibility among the 
utopias. 

To summarise such bliss in a single paragraph is, inevitably, to produce a 
caricature. Í cannot here do justice to the great store of detail, firmly grounded 
in the text, by which Reeve makes the happiness of all members of the third 
polis seem a plausible prospect. Seeing the pattern of development across the 
three cities as a kind of Hegelian Aufhebung (p. 172), in which the earlier stage is 
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"overcome yet preserved" in its successor, he is careful to show us how each 
class will continue to find its distinct interests best served in the ultimate utopia. 
The Philosopher-Kings do not impose their own peculiar goals on an unwilling 
populace. Three distinct outlooks on the world flourish, three distinct ethics 
remain in their kingdom. What their rule ensures is rather that the three can 
work together to provide mutual contentment. Platonic justice is relevant, then, 
to each member of the just society (p. 149). With this conclusion, Reeve dis- 
poses of a familiar difficulty; and many other long-standing misapprehensions 
find clarity at last in his Aufhebung. To mention some: the Rulers of the second 
polis are firmly distinguished from the Philosopher-Kings of the third (p. 182); 
primary education is shown to be unnecessary for the Producers (pp. 186-90); 
and the notorious principle of specialisation (one person, one task) is put in its 
true perspective as above all a division of psychological rather than social la- 
bour (pp. 174-75). To my knowledge, no one has worked so hard as Reeve, or 
with such success, to make the social details of Plato's polis hang together, and 
to render the result appealing. This part of his interpretation is essential read- 
ing. 

Reeve is correspondingly successful in his account of how the three parts 
of the soul work together in the harmonious individual. He explains (along the 
lines just sketched) how the aspirations that they represent can maintain distinct 
goals while sharing the single ambition to realise the third polis (pp. 142—43), 
and how Platonic education can minimise the potential for conflict or repression 
in the developing soul of the philosopher (p. 155). He compares Freud's devel- 
opmental theory, in which “the child first wants to please itself, then it wants to 
please its parent, then it wants to be its parent" (p. 169). All this is excellent. 

A less satisfactory aspect of Reeve's account of politics and social psy- 
chology, however, is how the Aufhebung from first to third polis is actually 
motivated. I mentioned that he was vague on the question of why unnecessary 
appetites will arise in the first polis to upset the balance of necessary appetites 
among its simple inhabitants. So too, indeed, is Plato. No intrinsic reason is 
given for the demise of the first polis. The apparent motive for Socrates' adding 
a dimension of luxury to the social model is rather Glaucon's dismissal of the 
initial model as a “city of pigs" (372d). Here is one of those reticencies and 
discontinuities in the argument to which, I claimed, Reeve pays insufficient 
attention. And another such discontinuity heralds the transition from second to 
third polis. This time the whole company is dissatisfied and interrupts, demand- 
ing a fuller account of the life of the Guardians (449b)—a life which, it turns out, 
can only be assured by the rule of philosophers (473d). Again, no intrinsic 
reason is given for the transition. It is never stated, as Reeve suggests (p. 172), 
that "false belief" destabilises the second city. Besides, according to Reeve's 
own scheme, the Guardians, as honour-lovers, have true beliefs (p. 186). I take 
this conversational structure to introduce into the Republic a factor that Reeve 
consistently underplays: a certain reserve in the Philosopher-King towards the 
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city that he rules. Glaucon, an honour-lover for the most part (5486), is con- 
temptuous of the city of pigs but pleased with the city of Guardians, wanting 
only to know how soon it can be realised. But it can only be realised, we 
discover, by those who would measure as great a distance from the ethos of 
honour-lovers as Glaucon does from that of Producers. Not a contemptuous 
distance, however. Contempt, as we know from the portrait of the timocrat in 
book eight, is the mark of the honour-lover. Rather, philosophers find their 
truest fulfilment outside of the polis—any polis, even the third. Knowing, how- 
ever, that they cannot escape living in sore society, they do not succumb to the 
contempt of those who think an alternative is to hand, but instead resign them- 
selves to make the best of what is given (540b4—5). Reeve does acknowledge 
that Philosopher-Kings “would be happier doing philosophy alone," but he 
thinks that, because a life of pure philosophy is not a practical possibility for 
any human being, the third polis provides the acme of human happiness even for 
philosophers (p. 203). Indeed. But what Reeve fails to acknowledge is that, to 
those who would be gods, even the acme of human happiness will feel like a 
compromise. Other indications support this: the indirectness of the philoso- 
pher's attachment to conventional virtue (485d); the fact that the eyes must 
adjust when returning to the Cave as well as when leaving it. In his eagerness to 
vindicate the sweetness and harmony of the philosopher's kingdom, Reeve has 
done less than justice to the dislocated nature of the Philosopher- King. 

I shail not dwell on what mars this book: Reeve's strange account of 
Platonic metaphysics, and the speculative correspondences that he elaborates. 
(I should make clear, however, that this material occupies a good number of its 
pages.) Passing over evidence that the entire ascent from chains in the Cave is 
an allegory of mathematical education (532bc), and ignoring familiar problems 
about matching the lowest stages of Line and Cave (see p. 94), he maps each of 
the four stages of Line and Cave together onto four parts of the soul: unneces- 
sary appetites, necessary appetites, spirited desires, and rational desires (in 
order from inferior to superior). This has the exotic consequence that mathe- 
maticians (third up on the Line) are honour-lovers (pp. 96—97). Why there is no 
whisper of this in the text, and why the timocrat of book eight is no mathemati- 
cian, Reeve does not explain. The stages of the Line represent "complete pow- 
ers" of the soul —entire personalities— comprising a single, free—floating Hu- 
mean "intelligence" (the comparison is Reeve's) directed by different ruling 
desires (pp. 57-58). But if intelligence is not itself one of the parts of the tripar- 
tite soul, why is it not this, but reason—the soul’s highest part—that the oli- 
garch's appetites enslave in order to make money (553d)? Corresponding with 
these four-fold divisions, the usual ontology of Forms and particulars becomes 
a four-fold ontology of Forms, Figures, Modes, and Qualities. Astonish- 
ingly, Reeve never properly explains what the latter three might be. Forms, it 
emerges, are “the properties that things would have in the happiest of really 
possible worlds" (p. 116). Why, then, is the actualised ideal polis distinct from 
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the Form to which the Philosopher-King looks in order to bring it about (484d, 
540a)? 

But let me not end on such a note. When Reeve is bad, he is very, very 
bad; but when he is good, he is splendid. 


G. R. E FERRARI 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY 


GIOVANNI CoMoTTI. Music in Greek and Roman Culture, translated by R. V. 
Munson. Baltimore and London, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 
1989. Pp. xii + 186. 13 figs. Cloth, $22.95. 


Ten years ago Giovanni Comotti published the first volume in the Storia 
della musica, a projected twelve-volume history of Western art music sponsored 
by the Società Italiana di Musicologia and authored by such well-known Italian 
scholars as Comotti himself and Alberto Gallo. The result was Comotti's La 
musica nella cultura greca e romana, a 112—page paperback published by the 
Edizioni di Torino. Now this same individual work by Comotti is available in a 
carefully rendered English translation commissioned last year by The Johns 
Hopkins Press for its series on Áncient Society and History. 

Rosaria Munson has done an admirable job in translating Comotti's 
prose. In her version the text flows quite smoothly, technical terms are em- 
ployed accurately, and complex arguments are presented without any unwar- 
ranted linguistic interference caused by the potentially difficult transfer from 
Italian to English. In addition, the thin paper binding of the original has been 
replaced by this sturdy hardbound edition. The text itself has undergone consid- 
erable revamping. The introduction and the two chapters on Greek and then 
Roman music remain unchanged except that several plates have been added 
including the Heraklion bronze statuette of a phorminx player and the Pisto- 
xenus skyphos and Douris kylix illustrating music lessons. 

These were three chapters which could have benefitted from extensive 
rewriting and rethinking. C.’s initial statement, the cliché that writing about 
Greek and Roman music presents problems not faced by music historians of 
other periods, is not well-supported. He assumes that the two extant Euripi- 
dean fragments from the Orestes (PWien G 2315) and Iphigeneia at Aulis (PLeid. 
inv. 510) belong to the third century B.c. Of course these papyri were written ina 
third-century hand, but the more plausible assumption is that late fifth-century 
B.C. Euripidean music is recopied here rather than that someone "rescored" the 
tragedies two centuries later. Abiding by what C. himself asserts later, we have 
no hint that part of the reconstructive program of the Alexandrian museum was 
to rescore classical dramatic choruses. Unfortunate for this same argument is 

Whe omission of any reference to the early fifth-century solfeggio recognized 
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within the last ten years on vase #907 in the Museum at Eleusis, for which see 
Annie Bélis, “Un Nouveau Document Musical," BCH 108 (1984) 99109. Sim- 
ilarly, why does C. see fit to doubt the attribution to Mesomedes of the four or 
five hymns preserved in the manuscript tradition? 

Making analogies to other musical traditions opens his argument to a 
variety of attacks, but the over forty (not, as C. states, twenty-three) fragments 
of extant Greek music do not because of their fragmentary condition alone 
cause problems for scholars in the field. In fact, some, like the Delphic Hymns, 
are rather complete, and that there are over forty means that there is a consider- 
able number of them from which a tremendous amount of understanding has 
been achieved. What percentage of the tragedies Sophocles wrote are extant? 
And then to suggest that these fragments are unique because of problems in 
"interpretation and transcription" is to ignore all the difficulties one finds in 
interpreting and transcribing any “composer” from Gregory to Liszt. 

C. (2) searches for "cultural implications in the works of the Greek and 
Roman musical theoreticians," but he finds them to be "scanty" only because 
he searches for the wrong object in the right haystack. Trained as a philologist 
and specializing in tragedy, C. would prefer to hear Aeschylus as he would 
Mozart. The beauty of ancient Greek music theory, however, is in the constant 
progression towards understanding sound and its implications for understand- 
ing the soul and the cosmos. 

Other generalizations undercut C's initial hypotheses. He states (4) 
abruptly that "up to the fourth century B.C. Greek culture was primarily oral," 
and then (6) that "studies of music in so-called primitive societies reveal corre- 
spondences and similarities with the musical manifestations of archaic Greece." 
Such an ethnographic, phylogenic approach would not work for the study of the 
visual or the literary arts, and it does not work for the musical arts either. To rely 
heavily on Plato, particularly the Republic and Laws, for support opens C.’s 
arguments to further criticism since Plato in regard to music theory is clearly 
and primarily polemical, idiosyncratic, and generally untrustworthy Where 
Plato is mathematical in his approach to intervals, e.g., in the Timaeus, there C. 
thinks there are no "cultural implications." 

The information in chapter two, which presents a history of Greek music, 
is not as complete as that in the recent translation by Andrew Barker (ed., Greek 
Musical Writings I: The Musician and His Art [Cambridge 19841) of the pseudo- 
Plutarch De musica. Moreover, C. carries through his misunderstanding of the 
nature of ancient Greek music. He (12) believes that Pindar Ol. 2.1ff. signifies the 
subordination of music to poetry, an unlikely distinction for the fifth-century, 
and he assumes (33) that Sophocles' augmentation of the chorus from 12 to 15 
was to enhance the musical timbre rather than dance formations. He puts his 
history of ancient Greek music out of chronological balance by assuming, be- 
cause the fifth-century B.C. was probably the zenith of the art, that everything 
after is just "late." Only a few of our forty—plus fragments derive from the fifth- 
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century—C. would say none—and the refiguring of the Greater Perfect System 
by Aristoxenus at the end of the fourth century establishes a commonality for 
Greek music for the next seven centuries, which should not be overlooked or 
undervalued. 

We have so little evidence for pre—Aristoxenian music. It must be treated 
with the greatest care. It is unfortunate then that C. assumes, for example, that 
Parian Archilochus’ music was Ionian influenced and therefore “elegant,” or 
that all early Greek music was based on the tetrachord; the "Platonic" scales 
preserved in Aristides Quintilianus are not all based on tetrachords, but C. 
avoids this paradox by implying (79) that they are forgeries. 

C. (42) also maintains that Greek music theory and actual performance 
follow along completely separate lines, but the Aristoxenian system, like that of 
Rameau many centuries later, became the standard which subsequent com- 
posers employed. C. himself fails to make any connection between the two, 
so that where he cites (37) Dionysius of Halicarnassus (De. comp. verb. 19) 
on frequency of modulation he ignores the obvious examples in the Delphic 
Hymns, which predate Dionysius by (only) a century. 

The chapter on Roman music is brief and filled with useful citations. C. 
(54) is quite correct to describe the diverse musical environment that existed 
during the Empire, but he then seems surprised that the oldest Christian hymn 
(POxy. 1786) is in Greek. Only one reference is made to the excellent and very 
complete work by Gunther Wille, Musica Romana (Amsterdam 1967). 

For this English edition C. added chapters on musical instruments, the- 
ory, and texts with musical notation. The chapter on instruments is the best in 
the book. Few unfounded assumptions are made throughout this eye-opening 
catalogue of the diversity of ancient Greek instruments. Little progress is made, 
however, beyond previous work, and much of this material is immediately sup- 
planted by Maas and Snyder, Stringed Instruments of Ancient Greece (New 
Haven and London 1989). I cannot imagine why he insists on labeling the 
ladder-like instrument depicted on several Apulian and Campanian vases an 
"Apulian sistrum" after citing the clever summary of better identifications in 
Eva Keuls, “The Apulian Xylophone: A Mysterious Musical Instrument Identi- 
fied," AJA 83 (1979) 476 —77. 

C's philological training interferes greatly with his presentations in the 
chapter on music theory. He ignores (76) all the new studies on Hippasus' work 
on the “Pythagorean” intervals, assumes that ethos is as dependent on pitch as 
interval arrangement, rejects Aristides' fourth-century harmoniai, and looks 
for ethos in the Greater Perfect System. But ethos was originally a product of 
the various Phrygian, mainland Greek (particularly Spartan, i.e., Dorian), and 
Lydian ethnomusics that developed during the geometric and archaic periods, 
and when Aristoxenus standardized all these systems in his G. P. S., it forced 
later authors, Aristides and Ptolemy being the best known, to adopt ethos to the 
new system. Similarly, he maintains the century-old assumption that our theo- 
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retical sources tell us nothing about melodic composition, but melopoiia is a 
subject adequately discussed in several ancient Greek sources, and C. would be 
hard pressed to find the subject covered more thoroughly in any other era. 

His listing of our musical fragments in the penultimate chapter only sum- 
marizes Póhlmann's standard work, the only improvement over which is an 
attempted transcription (111) of the Leiden Jphigeneia papyrus. The final chap- 
ter contains translations of a dozen passages, e.g., the Hymn to Hermes, rele- 
vant to Greco- Roman music. 


JON SOLOMON 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 


K. J. Dover. The Greeks and their Legacy. Oxford, Basil Blackwell,.1988. Pp. 
ix + 334. 


This is the second volume of Professor Dover’s collected “minor contri- 
butions” to Greek studies. It consists of essays, most of them published previ- 
ously, on (a) Greek prose, including history, (b) the transmission of Greek texts 
and (c) the role that the study of Greek civilization plays in our own culture. Let 
us look at what is contained in each category. 

The first category is by far the largest, comprising more than half the 
volume. There is first of all an essay on the prose works of Jon of Chios which 
could serve as a very good introduction to this author for someone who already 
has some knowledge of Greek literature. This is followed by two very technical 
essays, accessible really only to a professional Classicist, on the chronology of 
Antiphon’s speeches and two textual problems in Antiphon V and VI. The tone 
changes abruptly in the next essay, however, which is a very interesting discus- 
sion, intended, I suppose, for the layman, or at least accessible to him, on the 
contribution that Herodotus and Thucydides made to the development of west- 
ern historiography. This historiographical approach is continued in another es- 
say on Thucydides as literature and as history, a very reasonable account, in- 
tended again for a fairly general reader, of the various ways in which Thucydi- 
des has been read. This is followed by two more articles on Thucydides, one 
dealing with his attitude toward oracles, the other a consideration of the 
“might—have—been” passage at 7.42.3, dealing with Thucydides’ historical judg- 
ment. These historiographical essays are followed by four that deal more with 
questions of historical fact: a consideration of Harpocration’s reference to An- 
drotion's comments on ostracism; a discussion of the phrase dexatéc attéc and 
its implications for how boards worked in Athens, especially the board of ten 
generals; an examination of W. R. Connor’s contention that the death of the 
Athenian herald Anthemocritus and the decree of Charinus should be dated to 
352—349 rather than to the period prior to the Peloponnesian War; and an en- 
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quiry into whether it was illegal for the Assembly to put an issue to a vote for a 
second time in fifth-century Athens. Of a historical nature is also a review of 
Peter Green's Armada from Athens, which deals, to a certain extent, with the 
more general issue of how a book about ancient history for a general reader 
should be written. 

Most of the other essays in the first category deal with the works of Plato. 
There is one that uses historical references and the development of Platonic 
theory to ascertain the relative date of the composition of the Symposium and 
one that deals with Plato's attitude toward the speech of Aristophanes and its 
function in the same work. There is also an essay on the freedom of the intellec- 
tual in Greek society. I put it with the essays on Plato since it discusses whether 
the condemnation of Socrates was unusual or to be expected in light of the 
attitude of contemporary Athenians toward criticism of traditional values by 
intellectuals. 

Of the essays in the first category all of those mentioned above have been 
published elsewhere. In the same group, however, there are two previously 
unpublished articles. The first is entitled “Anecdotes, Gossip, and Scandal" and 
deals primarily with the question of what an anecdote is, with numerous exam- 
ples from Greek literature. In this essay there is a very good instance of the sort 
of common sense and lack of condescension that one finds throughout the work 
of Professor Dover. In discussing what an anecdote is he excludes the ety- 
mological definition with the following comment: *. . . since I do not entertain 
the grossly unscientific notion, still sometimes encountered among well—mean- 
ing champions of the Classics, that English words have ‘real meanings’ divulged 
only to those who have been initiated into Greek and Latin” (45). 

The other new contribution in this category is an essay entitled “Greek 
Homosexuality and Initiation.” As Professor Dover himself points out, this is 
intended to be a supplement to his book Greek Homosexuality. There he de- 
scribes and classifies the phenomenon with an almost clinical precision, but he 
does not venture very far into the disputed area of explanation. Here, therefore, 
he examines the various explanations for the prevalence of homosexuality in the 
Greek world and proposes a theory of his own. The discussion is very wide 
ranging and deals with lots of anthropological data, especially the much dis- 
cussed initiation procedures that one finds among the cultures of the south 
Pacific. Professor Dover’s conclusions are: (a) Overt homosexuality became 
widespread in the Greek world by the end of the seventh century B.c., (b) Poets 
generated myths or adapted existing ones to accommodate the new taste, and 
(c) The educational aspect of the relationship between lover and loved one was 
superimposed on an erotic attraction, not vice-versa. It is the last conclusion, so 
long resisted by many Classicists but so obvious to anyone with common sense, 
that is the most interesting. In this very sound discussion, however, to which 
Professor Dover appends a bibliography, I am surprised, especially since he 
discusses the relationship between Achilles and Patroclus, that he does not 
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mention the very good article “Achilles and Patroclus in Love” by W. M. Clarke 
(Hermes 106 [1978] 381—96). 

The second category of essays, much less extensive than the first, deals 
with the transmission of Greek texts. There are two pieces previously pub- 
lished, an essay on ancient interpolation in Aristophanes in which Professor 
Dover distinguishes various types of interpolation and gives examples, espe- 
cially difficult and disputed instances, from the comic poet and a review of D. 
Mervyn Jones and Nigel G. Wilson (ed.), Scholia Vetera in Aristophanis Equites 
et Scholia Tricliniana in Aristophanis Equites. There is also an essay that has not 
been published elsewhere, “Explorations in the History of the Text of Aris- 
tophanes," in which he discusses the history of the text of the "Byzantine triad" 
of Aristophanes, the Wealth, the Clouds, and the Frogs. He concludes that it is a 
mistake to attempt to construct a stemma for any play in the triad, much less for 
the triad as a whole. His aim, however, is "to explain and illüstrate principles, 
not to offer a 'definitive' account of the entire history of the text of the triad" 
(227). 

In the third category, the role that the study of Greek civilization plays in 
our own culture, there are four very interesting essays. Two of these have been 
previously published, one was delivered as a lecture, and one appears here for 
the first time. In the first Professor Dover deals with expurgation of the text of 
Aristophanes and of Plato's Symposium in Great Britain, France, and Germany 
during the last 400 years. The second, “Byron on the Ancient Greeks," not 
previously published, investigates the motives for Byron's interest in Greece. 
The third concerns writing for the general reader in a world in which fewer and 
fewer people study Greek and Latin but more and more people read books 
about the ancient world. It is a very lucid account of what a Classicist does and 
how it relates to the world in which we live. The fourth essay, delivered as a 
lecture in 1985, discusses the relevance of the Classics for the modern world. 

Professor Dover is one of the great Classicists of the twentieth century, 
and it would be pointless, and presumptuous, of me to comment on the quality 
of his work. In spite of that, I cannot help but wonder why this volume was 
published and what is the audience at which it is aimed. Most of the work 
included is readily available elsewhere, and the four essays that are not could 
have easily appeared in other places. Professor Dover's interests are wide rang- 
ing, and he addresses himself to many different audiences, both of which are 
very admirable traits. However, that presents a problem of consistency in a 
volume of collected works. Some of these essays are of interest only to a rela- 
tively small number of professional Classicists; others are directed primarily at 
a general reader. Moreover, they are not unified by being restricted to a single 
author, or a single genre, or a single topic. This means that both in subject— 
matter and tone this volume will have trouble finding an audience. It is unfortu- 
nate, to be sure, but few people in the modern world have interests that are so 
diverse as those reflected in this volume. It would take someone like Professor 
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Dover to appreciate fully the work that this book represents, but people like 
Professor Dover are rare and unusual in the latter half of the twentieth century. 


CEcIL W. WOOTEN 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 


ELEANOR W. LEACH. The Rhetoric of Space. Literary and Artistic Representa- 
tions of Landscape in Republican and Augustan Rome. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1988. Pp. xxi + 493. 45 ill. Cloth $65.00. 


This book contains a number of detailed analyses and observations about 
some outstanding Roman paintings and poetry, the fruit of many years of inten- 
sive study of the original sources, both literary and pictorial. It is divided into 
three sections, dealing in rhetorical language with spatial patterns (Chapters 1- 
3), Augustan landscape genres (Chapters 4—5), and landscape and narrative in 
Roman art and literature (Chapters 6-8). 

In an introductory chapter Leach discusses some of the basic difficulties 
inherent in the interpretation of Roman painting: its anonymity and the conse- 
quent necessity of imposing an artificial chronological system based on the 
analysis of stylistic features, for want of more precise information. This ap- 
proach, as she correctly observes, "has placed an exaggerated emphasis on the 
diachronic dimension of its subject" (p. 21). Leach's own approach consists of 
intensive analysis of, first, literary descriptions of objects produced by graphic 
art (ekphraseis) and, second, of painted landscapes of the late Republic and 
early Empire (that is, those falling within the conventional categories of the 
Romano-Campanian Second and Third Styles). Her stated purpose is to "un- 
dertake a new investigation of pictorialism as an area of coincidence between 
the verbal arts and the visual arts in Rome by considering how literary and 
pictorial texts address themselves to the spectator by either implicitly incor- 
porating or overtly dictating his participatory response" (p. 17). Quintilian's 
term for this is enargeia, and it furnishes the basic theme of the entire book. 

In chapter 1, Leach approaches the problem of how a Roman audience 
would “interreact,” in terms of enargeia, with both paintings and descriptive 
poetry, by a comparison of the "triangle of interrelationships created by the 
Odyssey, the Aeneid, and the Esquiline Odyssey landscapes [which] presents 
a unique instance of painter and poet working with an identifiable common 
source" (p. 29). In chapter 2 she traces the concept of extended space in both 
visual and literary topographical descriptions: the Capitoline Tabula Iliaca, the 
Nile mosaic from Palestrina, and the Villa of Oplontis on the one hand, and 
Caesar, Catullus, and Lucretius on the other. Chapter 3 deals in similar terms 
with Vergil's Eclogues and Georgics. 

Then, in chapters 4 and 5, Leach considers "the rhetoric of literary and 
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artistic representation . . . as a form of cultural statement defined by a social 
context . . . [to] show how independently developing traditions of verbal and 
visual imagery arrived at a coincidental correspondence under the auspices of a 
political climate that prompted the shaping of individual utterances in osten- 
tatiously public terms" (p. 198). Here her writers are Horace and the Latin 
elegists and her categories of paintings are sacral-idyllic landscapes, architec- 
tural landscapes, and the topographical settings of mythological paintings. The 
sacro-idyllic landscapes discussed are in the House of Augustus and the House 
of Livia on the Palatine, the Villa Farnesina, the House of the Epigrams in 
Pompeii, and the Villa of Agrippa Postumus at Boscctrecase. Her architectural 
panoramas are the yellow monochrome frieze in the House of Livia and the 
polychrome landscapes along the corridors in the Farnesina. 

In the third section Leach discusses, in chapter 6, myths represented by 
continuous narrative (Actaeon, Dirce, Polyphemus, Icarus) where the same 
figure appears more than once in a single painting. Her basic point here is that 
"Roman continuous narrative, with its subversion of the temporal limits of 
pictorial communication, is genuinely a pictura inanis whose essence lies not in 
completeness but in its incompleteness. It does not itself tell a story, but merely 
provides the spectator with a set of recognizable signs that provoke him to 
reconstruct the story supplying its temporal sequence for himself" (p. 323). 
This is Quintilian's enargeia again. Leach's literary analogies here are taken 
from Vergil's Aeneid: the descriptions of the scenes from the Trojan War at the 
temple of Juno at Carthage, and Daedalus' doors on the temple of Apollo at 
Cumae. In chapter 7 ("Mythical Ensembles") interrelationships of different 
subject paintings within a single room are considered, defined in some instances 
by Van Buren's term as "painted pinacothecae" (p. 373). The main artistic 
examples are from the Villa at Boscotrecase and the House of the Priest Aman- 
dus (Polyphemus, Andromeda); the House of Livia (Io and Argus, Polyphe- 
mus); and the Villa Imperiale (Theseus Triumphator, Theseus and Ariadne, 
Daedalus and Icarus). The literary analogies are Propertius I.3 and Petronius' 
description of the program of paintings in Trimalchio's atrium. Leach also ana- 
lyses the “interplay between complementary pairs of dramatic and narrative 
paintings" in House 5.2.10 in Pompeii (Icarus, Marsyas, Hippolytus, Hercules 
in the garden of the Hesperides) in some detail, (unfortunately with only a single 
illustration, which makes the discussion rather difficult to follow), and con- 
cludes with the splendid sets in the National Museum in Naples from the House 
of Jason (Helen and Paris, Phaedra and the Nurse, Medea and her children in 
one room; Hercules and Nessus, Europa and the bull, and Pan in another). 

In the final chapter, “Visual Imagery and Literary Point of View," Leach 
proposes to test the literary implications of her initial proposition—"'that the 
rhetorical strategies of visual presentation manifested in the artistic record of a 
culture, or a cultural period, exemplify a code of communication shared by 
artist and audience that can be considered among the major resources of 
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style" —by "examining the varieties of implicit and overt communication ef- 
fected by the rubrics of pictorial description" (p. 409) through a detailed analy- 
sis of selections from Propertius and Ovid. 

The book has 45 black and white illustrations, some unfortunately in too 
small a format to see the details under discussion, but generally of usable qual- 
ity. The bibliography is both broad in scope and exhaustive in detail. There is a 
separate index to passages cited, and an extremely useful general index includ- 
ing all the paintings listed by location; but a glossary listing technical, critical 
and artistic terms is lacking. 

The basic premise, that the interpretation of both visual and literary de- 
scriptions surviving from the late Republic and early Augustan periods can be 
better understood in relation to each other seems to me sound, and the analyses 
of both poetry and paintings are thorough and often perceptive. I did find some 
of the interpretations more convincing than others, since it seems to me, by 
their very nature, that Roman wall paintings were not necessarily created to 
convey such elaborate schemes of interrelated significance as Leach sees in 
them. I also found the language in which these ideas are couched, unnecessarily 
abstruse and difficult to follow. It seems excessively obfuscating, for example, 
to describe the final challenge of Odysseus, upon his return to Ithaca, as "re- 
storing the personal complementarity [sic] between himself and the elusive 
weaver Penelope" (p. 34); and I found a variety of terms, taken, I assume, from 
the technical vocabulary of literary criticism, totally unintelligible, as, for exam- 
ple, “The positive side of an ambivalent archetype” (p. 34); “the reader needs 
to adjust his simulation of the perceptual experience to the inferences of varied 
spatial designations" (p. 53); “cultural synchronicity” (p. 72 and passim); “vi- 
sual homeostasis" (p. 220); and so forth. Thus, I have resorted to frequent 
quotation in this review in the hope that I am not misinterpreting Leach's origi- 
nal meaning. How successful the book is ultimately depends on the enargeia of 
the reader. 


ANNE LAIDLAW 
HOLLINS COLLEGE, VA 


CORDELIA M. BiRCH, ED. Concordantia et Index Caesaris. Concordance and 
Index to Caesar, Vol. I: A~J; Vol. II: K-Z. Hildesheim, Zürich and New 
York, Olms-Weidmann, 1989. Pp. liv + 1877. Cloth, no price stated. 
(Alpha-Omega, R. A.: Lexica, Indizes, Konkordanzen zur Klassischen 
Philologie) 


A computerized successor to H. Meusel's useful and analytical Lexicon 
Caesarianum of 1887 has now appeared in the two stout volumes described 
above, it too a multae lucubrationis opus. The new volumes cover a wider range, 
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since Meusel included only the works attributed to Caesar himself, while 
Birch's work includes also Book VIII of Bellum Gallicum, attributed to Hirtius, 
and the three treatises of doubtful authorship, the Alexandrine, African and 
Spanish Wars. This creates no difficulty for those who wish to concentrate on 
Caesar’s authentic works, since all words and passages are clearly identified in 
regular order. ` 

The initial problem posed by variations in the text is met by taking Du 
Pontet’s Oxford text as a basis, and by presenting in tabular form the variations 
that occur in the Budé, Teubner and Loeb texts. One table presents differences 
in sectioning, another those in spelling (e.g., adp- or app—), and a third a spe- 
cific list of variant readings, arranged in their order in the text. 

In the Concordance the words are listed, as in Packard’s Concordance of 
Livy, in a line down the center of each page, with the textual context on either 
side, and references to their place in the work in the right margin. Clarity and 
convenience appear to be best served by this arrangement, odd as the resulting 
order of declensional and conjugational forms may seem. In the final very exten- 
sive Index (pp. 1555-1887) the words are relisted, this time each in the order of 
occurrence, and with specific references, in the Caesarian Corpus, from Bellum 
Gallicum to Bellum Hispaniense. 

The work as a whole seems thorough, planned and carried out with care, 
listing the words both in context and in their order in the Caesarian texts. 
Computerizing has eliminated the inclusion of analysis, perhaps at times subjec- 
tive, of usage and meaning allowed by former methods, but presents the mate- 
rial more quickly and conveniently than before, inviting consultants to proceed 
with their own analysis for themselves. 


T. ROBERT S. BROUGHTON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


JENS H. VANGGAARD. The Flamen: A Study in the History and Sociology of 
Roman Religion. Copenhagen, Museum Tusculanum Press, 1988. Pp. 175. 
DKK 171, 25. 


This book deals with the Flamines of pre-imperial Rome, chiefly the 
Flamines maiores, especially the Flamen Dialis, the best known of the three, 
but, since the author does not share what he calls (p. 10) *an obsession with the 
quest for origins,” he concentrates on (p. 11) “the historically documented pe- 
riod.” He tells us (p. 12) "this book contains two main theses which contradict 
the statements found in previous scholarly treatments of the famines.” “They 
can be summed up thus: 1. Far from being offices avoided, the flaminates carried 
the highest social esteem. During the greater part of Roman history, they were 
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sought-after, and with the, only partial, exception of flamonium Diale, they did 
not hinder a political career. 2. The accepted view, that a flamen was the specific 
priest of a single god, is both true and false. It is true only in the sense that it was 
the general opinion of the Romans who wrote our sources. To the modern 
historian of religion it is unacceptable." 

After a chapter on Preliminary Remarks on Earlier Treatments of the Sub- 
ject, in which V. deplores the "German bias" of earlier scholars, except Warde 
Fowler, and rejects completely the system of Dumézil, the body of the book 
consists of twelve chapters, which deal with different topics related to flamines, 
some of which have little to do with the two main theses, and which vary in 
importance. On the vexed question of the etymology of flamen (p. 32-39) V. 
concludes: “Modern etymologists have not significantly contributed to our un- 
derstanding of the priesthood of the flamines and they can scarcely ever do so." 
The next chapter (pp. 40—45) deals with the ancient derivation of flamen from 
filamen, the thread or fillet which was part of the priest's required headgear, 
which V. regards (p. 44) as "true in a double sense.”! “In the first place it was the 
derivation considered true by people in antiquity. In the second it has a solid 
base in cultic reality. . . . In a very important sense a flamen was a filamen." In 
chapter 7 (p. 46—58) V. argues that the distinction between flamines maiores and 
minores was social, not religious. The maiores were patricians and the minores 
were plebeian. Although he agrees that the maiores must be born of parents 
married by confarreatio, and be so married himself, V. argues that his wife might 
be a plebeian, rejecting the theory that confarreatio was open only to patricians. 
Chapter 9 (p. 59—69) deals with Flamines and Political Office. The names of 24 
Maiores are known from the republic and empire. Of the six republican Diales 
two held political office, C. Valerius Flaccus, the reformed rake whc, by means 
of a legal quibble, became aedile curulis and praetor inter peregrinos, and the 
unhappy Cornelius Merula, who became consul suffectus, and must have been a 
praetor earlier. Of the three known Diales of the Empire two were magistrates, 
both consuls. Of the eight known republican Martiales five, perhaps seven, were 
magistrates, as in the empire all three known ones were consuls. Of the three 
known republican Quirinales one was surely a magistrate. On the basis of these 
statistics V. concludes (p. 62) that "political office was open to flamines through- 
out the entire period of Roman history of which we have information" while 
admitting that the Dialis is "in part an exception," and adds "No rule in itself 
seems to have prohibited flamen Dialis from being a magistrate." V. points to the 


! On p. 40 V. describes the pillius, the headgear of the flamen, as the "ancient cap of 
the Roman freeman,” for which read "freedman." On p. 42 he says that "the flamines 
must carry their head gear on all occasions.” For "carry" read “wear,” a natural slip in 
English idiom. 
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rules which make it difficult for the Dialis (he may not take an oath, and he may 
not leave the city for more than three nights), and then to the privileges that he 
shares with magistrates (Toga praetexta, curule chair, lictor, seat in the senate), 
without noting that other priests have these also, and concluded that “if he is 
not a magistrate, he is permanently to be regarded as the exact equivalent of a 
magistrate." One should however note that priests hold office for life, while 
magistrates only for one year, except for censors. 

In chapter 10 (p. 70—75), “The relationship between Flaminate and Gens," 
V, makes a real contribution to the subject, when he points to the small number 
of gentes who provide flamines, of which gens Cornelia occurs most often, and 
concludes (p. 76) “a clear interrelation seems to exist between certain patrician 
gentes and appointment to the office of flamen maior" One wishes we knew 
more names of flamines, so as to check the validity of this interesting idea. 
Chapter 11 (p. 79—87) denies the common modern notion that (p. 79) "the flami- 
nates were regarded by the Romans as offices to be avoided if possible; because 
of the restrictions imposed on the flamines, especially the Dialis, by the taboos 
of the priesthoods." V. argues (p. 81) that "the generally accepted Roman view 
of these priestly offices was that they were among the most highly respected 
positions in society," although (p. 80) "the attitude towards the Flaminates may 
well have varied. . . . within different groups and at different times." He might 
have added "different individuals" Some men might be glad to work daily to 
ensure the good will of Jupiter towards the Roman people, and take interest in 
the rituals involved, as some men today gladly accept high office in church or 
state, which others would avoid. The chapter ends with a rather odd discussion 
of "the role played by Caesar in the history of flamonium Diale and the way 
Augustus reacted to it": Caesar, V. says, created a flamen for himself as Divus 
Iulius, and remarks that "if the establishment of a new flaminate was not to be a 
replacement of flamonium Diale, it is hard to see what it was meant to be." Dio, 
of course, reports that the Senate, not Caesar, elected Antony as the priest of 
Jupiter Julius, “like a flamen dialis" (XLIV. 6.4). As soon as the death of Lepi- 
dus allowed Augustus to become pontifex maximus, he appointed as flamen 
Dialis another Cornelius in 11 B.C. In chapter 12 V. reviews the "Caerimoniae, 
Ritual Rules and Taboos," which govern flamines, especially the Dialis and his 
wife, and concludes (p. 101), among lesser matters, that the rules "confine them 
to a sacred sphere, and cut them off from a profane one." Apropos of the rules 
which forbid any bonds being laid on the Dialis, V. astutely observes (p. 95) 
"they might with equal truth be said to prescribe absolute freedom for him." In 
chapter 13, V. denies the idea held by all ancient and modern scholars that the 
Flamines are each the priests of one god, not of all, like the pontifices. His 
evidence is that on a few, very few, occasions a flamen participates in a rite for a 
god other than his own. The evidence is not convincing. Ovid's brief reference 
to the Flamen Dialis’ presence at the Lupercalia has been questioned by the 
authorities whom V. cites. 
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Part II (pp. 119—70), the sources, which provides the texts of all the an- 
cient sources, is most useful to the reader. The bibliography (pp. 173—75) covers 
earlier works well, but omits several from the last twenty years. 


AGNES MICHELS 
CHAPEL HILL, NC 


EDWARD JOHN Jory, comp., machina computatoria usus. Corpus Inscriptionum 
Latinarum, consilio et auctoritate Academiae Scientiarum Rei Publicae 
Democraticae Germanicae editum, Vol. VI (Inscriptiones urbis Romae 
Latinae), Part 7 (Indices vocabulorum nominibus propriis inclusis), fasci- 
cle 7. Berlin and New York, W. de Gruyter, 1989. Pp. x & 7315—7746. 2 
leaves. Paper, DM 480. 


Lovers of lists will welcome this fascicle of the indices of CIL 6. It con- 
tains not only a computerized index of the Roman numerals (pp. 7317-7646), but 
several other indices as well: Greek numerals (p. 7647; there are only nineteen); 
unusual numbers, including fractions (pp. 7648—53); acephalous numerals (pp. 
7654—57); a chart showing how many times each numeral appears (pp. 7658- 
60); an index ofthe enclitics —que, —st, and —ve (pp. 7663—64); and a concordance 
of the places in CIL 6 where each inscription is treated (pp. 7665-7746). The 
level of accuracy is very high: in several hours of working with the volume I 
found no errors. 

Roman numerals have attracted considerable attention over the years. 
(See the fine discussion by A. E. Gordon, Illustrated Introduction to Latin Epig- 
raphy [Berkeley 1983] 44—49). It is remarkable, given that interest, that this is 
the first and only large-scale index of Roman numerals; only now can one easily 
generate statistics on usage. Gordon, for example, had proposed that cardinal 
numbers were regularly written without bars across the top, and that is clearly 
supported by this index. On the other hand, Gordon thought that ordinal ad- 
verbs (— "for the nth time") were regularly written with bars across the top, but 
using this index one can quickly find so many exceptions (see, for example, p. 
7414, the examples of "tribunicia potestate VI") that Gordon's thesis appears 
doubtful. 

Most of the numbers are unremarkable: dates, ages, tomb dimensions, 
military units, all appear in great numbers. For the record and the curious, the 
most common number is "three" ; numbers greater than 1000 are very rare (only 
89 examples, p. 7660); the highest number is 35,863,120. In numbers such as four 
and nine, addition (VIIII) is much more common than subtraction (IX). A few 
oddities show up: XVVI and XXXIIIX both appear. We still need a comparable 
body of material for inscriptions found outside of Rome, but this index will be of 
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great help to anyone studying the forms of numbers and fractions and the 
changes in their usage over time or in different grammatical constructions. 


GEORGE W. HOUSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HiLL 


ANTONINA MARIA CAVALLARO and GEROLD WALSER. Iscrizioni di Augusta 
Praetoria. Inscriptions de Augusta Praetoria. Aosta, Musumeci Editore, 
1988. Pp. 223. 1 table. 14 indices. Cloth, no price stated. 


Mommsen, in 1877, knew of forty—eight inscriptions from in or near Au- 
gusta Praetoria, the modern Aosta (CIL 5). Fifty-five years later, Piero Barocelli 
published sixty-four from the same region (Inscriptiones Italiae 11.1, excluding 
nos. 48-105). This new edition, published after another fifty-six years have gone 
by, includes ninety inscriptions: thus do our texts from the Roman world in- 
crease, slowly but surely. 

This is an exceptionally handsome publication. Excellent photographs, 
mostly by Gerold Walser and quite useful in teaching, are provided for the 
seventy-six extant inscriptions. For every item, we are given a text (often with 
small improvements over CIL 5), translations into French and Italian, brief 
commentary (again in both French and Italian), bibliography, and (where possi- 
ble) date. The commentary has no footnotes and is not intended for specialists. 
Instead, its stated purpose is to encourage an interest in the study of the inscrip- 
tions (pp. 13, 17). There are thorough indices and a short introduction to epigra- 
phy in the Val d'Aosta. 

In content, this collection is of little significance. No single important text 
appears, and half a dozen items consist of just a few letters. In the aggregate, 
such a corpus can provide information on the political and social structure of a 
town, and the editors of this volume are skillful in drawing useful inferences 
from the names, status indicators, and titles that appear. Still, fifty-two of these 
inscriptions are pagan tombstones, often very simple, and the editors frequently 
can do no more than point out where else in literature or inscriptions such and 
such a gentilicium appears. While it may be a good thing to have complete 
collections of the inscriptions of individual towns, in this case one wonders if 
the significance of the contents justifies the generous format and the price, 
whatever it is, of the book. 


GEORGE W. HOUSTON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 
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M. -I. RAEPSAET-CHARLIER. Prosopographie des femmes de l'ordre sénatorial 
(Ier-IIe s.). Louvain, Peeters, 1987. Pp. 811 + LXXII stemmata. 


Raepsaet-Charlier's monumental, but flawed, work at once recalls to 
mind Keith Hopkins' notorious image of the voyager who painfully constructed 
a Rolls-Royce motor car in order to cross the Atlantic Ocean. This particular 
Rolls, moreover, incorporates new features. Never before, I think, has such a 
prosopography of a substantial class of women in the classical world been com- 
piled. In most instances, of course, lack of evidence would scuttle the attempt, 
but senatorial women of the early Roman Empire do form one group where it 
can fairly be made, since perhaps 20 per cent of them may be identified on 
Raepsaet-Charlier's estimate (p. X n. 35). She is to be congratulated on perceiv- 
ing the need and then meeting it in consistently professional fashion. Among 
other talents, she brings to the task a broad, long-standing interest in topics 
related to women, by no means confined to prosopography or to ancient Rome 
(note, for example, L Antiquité Classique 40 [1971] 589—606). Her more recent 
historical writings have been focused upon senatorial marriages during the Prin- 
cipate, a topic she intends to pursue further. She is also an accomplished epigra- 
pher who collaborated with A. Deman in Les Inscriptions latines de Belgique 
(1985). 

In its original form the present work was a doctoral dissertation presented 
in 1977 (concordance with its numeration of entries is provided on pp. 747—53), 
and awarded a prize by the Académie Royale de Belgique in 1981. Now revised, 
it is published in two volumes with a lavishness rare in these cost-conscious 
times. With the rise of the word—processor and desk-top publishing, shall we 
ever see its like again? The second volume is a marvel of prosopographical and 
printing expertise consisting exclusively of 72 family stemmata, with some pull- 
outs extending to the equivalent of as many as six pages (though tight binding 
can make a double spread awkward to use). The bibliography (to June 1985) is 
wonderfully full, and Raepsaet-Charlier has benefited from the advice of a 
formidable cohort of fellow-epigraphers. Among them pride of place is rightly 
given to Sir Ronald Syme, who in The Augustan Aristocracy himself makes no 
secret of the "labour and further delay" which genealogical tables can cause. 
All the more pity that this book appeared too late for Raepsaet—Charlier, espe- 
cially Chapter 13 which opens with such magnificent condescension: “Women 
have their uses for historians. They offer relief from warfare, legislation, and the 
history of ideas; and they enrich the central theme of social history, if and when 
enough evidence is available." 

The complexities concerning which female relatives of a senator legally 
belonged to the order have already been discussed at some length elsewhere by 
Raepsaet—Charlier in three articles. She now therefore mostly just summarizes 
her conclusions (pp. 1-12), though she does spell out her (convincing) rejection 
of Chastagnol’s claims that daughters of senators first belonged as late as the 
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reign of M. Aurelius (rather than from Augustus, as AE [1978] 145 would indi- 
cate), and that the regulations for membership of wives known through Ulpian 
were enacted by Caracalla (rather than M. Aurelius). She goes on (pp. 15—18) to 
list those categories of individuals she has included in her catalogue, together 
with careful justification of doubtful groups. Thus Vestal Virgins are included 
(with those not otherwise attested as senatorial appearing in the consolidated 
list of “uncertain” members of the order on pp. 695—97), but women with the 
title xoatiotn as the only evidence of their senatorial status are excluded (since 
at least in the present state of knowledge this title cannot be taken to prove the 
status). Likewise excluded are sisters and mothers of proven, or near-proven, 
novi homines. Many examples of such women are given on p. 16, note 4. Their 
exclusion seems justifiable—after all, a line has to be drawn somewhere— but it 
remains a pity that no way could be found of incorporating their names in the 
indexes, because these relate only to the catalogue. If nothing else, such inclu- 
sion might have acknowledged the fact that the law made a distinction between 
senatorial and other upper-class Roman women which for all its neatness can 
have been of little or no consequence in most other aspects of life. 

Altogether Raepsaet-Charlier's avowed policy is to proceed with caution: 
this applies as much when considering names which appear to have been erro- 
neously recorded or are modern hypotheses, as when reconstructing marriages 
and families (again, many examples are cited). The main criterion adopted for 
dating a woman is the consulship of her husband or brother (p. 21). Each entry 
in the catalogue refers briefly not just to the ancient evidence for the woman, 
and modern discussion of it, but also offers the same for her immediate relatives 
(especially father, brother, husband, step—father, son). The 901 catalogue entries 
are followed by valuable thematic lists—among them, women with the titles 
clarissima femina, óxavxf, etc.; senatorial women attested in the provinces; 
women included in the catalogue (with name italicized) whose membership of 
the order is open to doubt; women, especially of the third century, who may not 
in fact belong within Raepsaet—Charlier’s chosen period (on which see below); 
hypothetical women (over fifty instances, their names appearing within brack- 
ets in the catalogue). Finally come a massive bibliography and separate indexes 
for men, women, and female names (forward and reverse). 

The result is a very accomplished piece of work. Not surprisingly for i an 
enterprise of this magnitude it is possible to query certain oversights of detail. 
The appearance of Plotina (no. 631) in Acta Alexandrinorum 8 is omitted, for 
instance, as is the senate's invitation to Domitia Longina (no. 327) after her 
husband's assassination, according to Procopius (Hist. Arc. 8. 15-18). More 
significant omissions in connection with Domitia are the studies by E. Va- 
rinhoglu (ZPE 41 [1981] 189-93) and G. Salmeri (ASNPisa 14 [1984] 13-23). 
Raepsaet-Charlier may also seem over-cautious when in no. 730 and thematic 
list F she ignores the inference from Acta Fratrum Arvalium (not identified as 
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such here) that Statilia Messal(l)ina accompanied Nero to Greece in 66: see 
further now H. Halfmann, Itinera Principum (1986) 91 n. 322. 

Overall, however, the strong impression must be that the work is full, 
clear and accurate. Whether it satisfyingly fulfils the goals which its author 
outlines is quite another matter. While admitting a wish to meet the particular 
needs of her own special interest in senatorial marriages (p. 14), at the same time 
she believes strongly in the wider value of prosopography (pp. V-VI), and 
wants her work to facilitate the researches of epigraphers, historians and ar- 
chaeologists by enabling them to gain rapid access to information on senatorial 
women and their families (p. VIII). Given the immensity of the undertaking and 
such admirable intentions, it is regrettable that she could not have met more of 
the needs likely to be felt by this larger group of users. 

They are certain to be frustrated first of all by the time limits of 10 B.c. to 
A.D. 200. Granted that any choice of limits must be arbitrary to a degree, these 
ones still seem perverse, especially when for the start Raepsaet—Charlier did 
consider 18 B.C. (the passage of the Lex Julia de ordinibus maritandis), but 
preferred a later round figure (p. 13 n. 82). Even so, the justification for omitting 
Octavia (died 11 B.C.) can readily be appreciated; but then Livia, of all senatorial 
women, is permitted no entry of her own, though she did not die till A.D. 29. For 
the finish, it is true that during the early third century much change began to 
occur among the Roman upper classes, and that new legislation was enacted by 
Severus Alexander concerning women's membership of the senatorial order (p. 
13). Buta choice of cut-off which immediately precedes the unique two decades 
of unparalleled power for certain senatorial women at Rome does seem short- 
sighted to say the least. An even odder specific consequence of the choice is the 
inclusion of those senatorial matronae listed in the record of the Ludi Saeculares 
Of A.D. 204, but exclusion of the twenty or so senatorial puellae listed in the very 
same document (p. 21). A cut—off of, say, A.D. 235 or 238 need surely not have 
presented insuperable difficulties over issues of membership, and would have 
been much more useful to a larger readership. As it is, the well-known, and thus 
datable, figures are excluded, while the more obscure are given the benefit of 
the doubt. Historians will be irked to find that Julia Soaemias is included (no. 
460), but her younger sister Julia Mamaea (PIR? I 649) is excluded. On the other 
hand, as thematic list H reveals (pp. 697—701), a sizeable bevy of senatorial 
women listed as “Ie s.?" or similar has been left in—a source of potential 
confusion to unwary readers, since in certain instances Raepsaet—Charlier’s 
suspicion that they really fall outside her chosen period is voiced only in that list 
and nowhere in the entry for the individual (cf. nos. 479, 514, for example). 

In her hope of facilitating rapid access to information about senatorial 
women, she could definitely have offered more in the way of cross—references in 
the catalogue and indexes (in the manner of PIR), or at least some guidance on 
Roman nomenclature at the outset. To cite only two out of several instances of 
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potential difficulty, not many readers of, say, Pliny or Tacitus who encounter 
Fannia, daughter of Thrasea Paetus, or Servilia, daughter of Barea Soranus, 
will know that they must turn to Raepsaet-Charlier's entries under (Clodia) 
Fannia (no. 259) and (Marcia) Servilia (no. 526). The names so unprofessionally 
used by the ancient writers in these instances are not even cross—listed in the 
"Index des Femmes," but must be traced through the "Index des Elements de 
Noms Feminins (Direct)." 

More generally, in undertaking this prosopography Raepsaet-Charlier 
breaks new ground in wanting to move away from what she (correctly) sees as 
the male—oriented perspective of the standard works PW and PIR, and to pro- 
duce instead a catalogue specifically of senatorial women: as she says (pp. VII- 
VIID, this would then enable us to take into account all the evidence beyond the 
widely known passages in literature, as well as to consider the entire group 
without undue emphasis on a few notorious individuals, especially within the 
imperial family. Such goals, and such sensitivity to balance, are laudable. The 
pity is that Raepsaet—Charlier did not exercise the same awareness in designing 
the layout of individual entries. This merely remains the traditional one for a 
(male—oriented) prosopography; thus from the start it is male relatives who 
predominate overwhelmingly rather than the women themselves. Each of these 
males is individually itemized down the page, whereas for female relatives the 
instruction is “voir généralement au stemma" (p. 22). In the interests of brevity 
the references to, say, an inscription mentioning a woman are seldom accom- 
panied by much further elaboration of its content. The treatment accorded to 
each male relative is indeed similarly brief, but since most of them pursued 
careers of a type simply not open to women, even a summary together with a 
listing of the principal modern studies takes up many more lines than the per- 
sonal material about most women, for whom usually only a reference or two 
survives. 

The surprise is that Raepsaet-Charlier does not appear to recognize a 
problem here—obvious enough as it is, and by no means confined to ancient 
Rome. For example, in the Introduction to their first volume (Harvard 1971) the 
compilers of Notable American Women 1607-1950 address precisely these diffi- 
culties of presenting a group for whom no well-defined career pattern exists. 
For imperial Rome it should hardly be necessary to recall Pliny's aside about 
"illud otium sexus" (Ep. 7.24.5), or the remark of the son who reflected in the 
funeral oration for his mother that “adquirere novas laudes mulieri sit arduom, 
quom minoribus varietatibus vita iactetur" (ZLS 8394). 

In order to give her chosen group greater prominence, as well as to assist 
the wider readership she seeks, Raepsaet—Charlier might surely have consid- 
ered removing much of the marginally relevant detail relating to the men (leav- 
ing that to be sought elsewhere), while quoting and even elaborating upon more 
of the testimony for the women. Take the instance of Fabia of Hispalis (no. 352): 
over half a page is occupied by her shadowy male relatives, but it is not thought 
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appropriate to quote at all from the one piece of evidence about her (an inscrip- 
tion), not even that proudest of epithets "consularis [filia or uxor], senatoris 
soror, senatoris mater." When the citizens of Formiae honoured Cassia Cornelia 
Prisca (no. 195), they saw no call to cite such full details of her husband's career 
as Raepsaet-Charlier insists upon for male relatives. Yet she for her part, in 
drawing upon this sole piece of evidence for Cassia, omits any mention of the 
munificentia whose splendor is the whole object of the citizens' dedication. 
Likewise in the entry relating to Plancia Magna (no. 609) attention is not drawn 
to her tenure of the office of Ónpiovoyós at Perge, despite its significance for an 
appreciation of her participation in public life. (Re-appraisal of Plancia Magna 
is called for in any case, since new inscriptions from Perge now show her to be 
the wife of C. Iulius Cornutus Tertullus and mother of C. Iulius Plancius Varus 
Cornutus: see R. Merkelbach and S. Sahin, Epigraphica Anatolica 11 [1988] esp. 
114 and 133.) 

A different emphasis would have permitted Raepsaet—Charlier to proceed 
beyond the (admittedly very important) topics of family and marriage, and take 
into account even some of the others that she acknowledges having side- 
stepped, “comme les cultes, les sacerdoces, la richesse et ses sources . . ." (p. 
VIII, her ellipsis)—a litany frankly breathtaking in its scope, the more so when 
it comes from a scholar whose other publications, as noted above, have offered 
a broader perspective. Ironically, with the present emphasis, such an immense 
amount of time and care has been lavished upon the entries relating to male 
relatives that these may attract many more readers than those for the women 
themselves. The male entries are invaluable, especially for the latter part of the 
alphabet which has not yet appeared in PIR?. In fact any scholar pursuing an 
interest in senatorial males of the period should be alerted to the mine of infor- 
mation which Raepsaet-Charlier's volumes have to offer almost in defiance of 
their title. 

So in my admiration for all that has been so meticulously achieved, I am 
left with the sense of too many opportunities missed. In adopting the traditional 
male—oriented format for this vast and valuable project—seemingly without 
discussion—Raepsaet-Charlier has failed to consider sufficiently the different 
life histories of her group, and how these might best be presented for the poten- 
tially large number of interested readers in a wide range of disciplines. In partic- 
ular, a scholar in women's studies keen to pursue research into the group will 
receive less help from this prosopography than could fairly be expected. 


RICHARD J. A. TALBERT 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, CHAPEL HILL 
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THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES 
AND THE POETICS OF HOMERIC DESCRIPTION 


PROEM 


The eighteenth book of the Iliad ends with an elaborate descrip- 
tion of the new shield! made for Achilles by Hephaestus. This is at the 
head of a long tradition of ecphrasis, the description of a work of visual 
art in a literary text.? In this essay I am interested in the ways of re- 
sponding to a visual image which the Shield of Achilles encourages in 
its audience,? and how this affects our response to Homeric poetry. I 
begin with a framework for reading ecphrases; I then examine two ex- 
emplary lines in the Shield, which concentrate the range of esthetic 
experience represented by this ecphrasis; finally, I compare the proem 
of the Iliad to the Shield, in order to suggest the wider application of a 
close reading of ecphrasis. 


! In this essay I use ‘Shield’ to refer to the passage in the text and ‘shield’ to refer to 
the imagined object itself. 

2The term ecphrasis was not used to refer specifically to descriptions of works of 
visual art until the end of the third century A.D.; it was used earlier to refer primarily to the 
rhetorical description of places or characters. Philostratus the Younger uses the term 
(Imagines 2), but a modifying genitive, not the noun itself, limits the sense to description 
of paintings. See L. Spengel, ed., Rhetores Graeci (Frankfurt am Main 1966) II.16—17 
(Hermogenes), 46~49 (Aphthonius), 118-20 (Aelius Theon); III.251 (Georgios Choiro- 
boskos), 491 (Nikolaus the Sophist). In the later critics the virtues of ecphrasis in a speech 
(capñvera, &vágyeua) are exactly those by which one evaluated descriptions of art. See 
E. C. Harlan, The Description of Paintings as a Literary Device and its Application in 
Achilles Tatius (diss. Columbia 1965) 50. 

3See D. J. Stewart, Arion 5 (1966) 554: "I don't think we really know how the 
ancients looked at things, or what they expected of visual art, . . . and perhaps a study, 
not of Greek art in itself, but of writing about pictures and other forms of representation 
might begin to do the job." 
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From reading the Shield of Achilles, I have derived a paradigm 
which separates the different aspects of the visual image to which the 
text calls attention. The ecphrasis describes not only the referent of the 
Work of art, but also the relationship of that referent to the medium of 
worked metal, the manufacture of the shield, the artisan and his artistry, 
and the effect of all of this on the viewer of the work (the bard), who 
experiences and interprets the image. These forms of attention,* which 
are separated in analysis but blended as one reads the Shield, can be 
schematized as follows: 


Referent (represented or proposed world) 
Medium ` (worked metal) 

Creation (the making of the work) 
Source (Hephaestus, the creator) 
Interpreter (the bard) 


Reading the Shield in this way can counterbalance the type of criticism 
which assumes that the Shield is an unsuccessful attempt to represent 
the surface appearance of a work of visual art, or as a purely poetic 
piece without concern for the visual image.? I prefer to read it as a 
description of a more complex experience of images, not just their phys- 
ical appearance. 


5] borrow the phrase "forms of attention" from the title of Frank Kermode's Forms 
of Attention (Chicago and London 1985). 

5Many interpretations are based on an unwillingness to accept that the Shield 
' presents a way of describing art. E.g., Madame Dacier had censured this ecphrasis for the 
impossibility of portraying all the figures on a shield; Jean Boivin, Apologie d Homère ei 
Bouclier dAchille (Geneva 1970, originally published 1715) 234—41, accepted her premise 
that everything mentioned in the description must have visible counterpart, but he postu- 
lated that the shield was decorated on both sides, like that of the Athena Parthenos (see 
Pliny, Natural Histories 36.4). Gotthold Lessing, in Laokoon oder über die Grenzen der 
Malerei und Poesie (Frankfurt am Main 1988, originally published 1766), changed the 
grounds of the debate; he claimed that the Shield was to be admired for turning bodies in 
space into actions in time, and thus Homer recognized the limits (die Grenzen) between 
the visual and verbal arts. Paul Friedlánder, Johannes von Gaza und Paulus Silentiarius: 
Kunstbeschreibungen justinianischer Zeit (Leipzig 1912) 3, says that Homer was capable of 
"true description" (echte Beschreibung), but that a youthful pleasure (ügendliche Freude) 
led him to fall into storytelling. 

Cedric Whitman is perhaps the most extreme in Homer and the Heroic Tradition 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1958) 205: "Homer, in fact, is not quite sure what kind of pictures are 
made by Hephaestus . . . He seems to stand a little bewildered between the realism of the 
finished panels, and the limitations of the material." 

6 Cf. J. Dewey, Art as Experience (New York 1980) 220: “For an object is perceived 
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In this essay I adopt and adapt two terms, 'appropriation' and 
‘divestiture’ from Paul Ricoeur.” ‘Appropriation’ means bringing the 
text, or image, into one's own world and ways of understanding; 'dives- 
titure' (or ‘being appropriated’) is giving oneself over to the referential 
dimension of the text or image (1.e., accepting its world and ways of 
understanding). In the Shield of Achilles, the predominant way of ap- 
propriating visual images is to translate them into stories.? It does so in 
two ways. The text turns the shield into a story by describing Hephaes- 
tus as he creates the depictions in metal; this story includes the creation 
of the shield, the source (or creator), and the metallic medium. By 
returning to the workshop of Hephaestus at the opening of each vi- 
gnette, the description regularly reminds the audience that action, not 
only appearance, is being described. The ecphrasis also makes stories, 
complete with motion, motive, and sound, of the world represented 
within the scenes of the shield (the referent). The text goes beyond the 
surface appearance of images; it appropriates them, using the particular 
virtues of the verbal medium, by translating pictures into stories. Yet 
the translation of visual images into stories can also be read as the 
ability of the bard to be appropriated by the image, to become fully 
engaged in the represented world. The bard describes individual scenes 
as though they were not depictions, acquiescing in the illusion of the 
images. The description both appropriates and is appropriated by the 
representations on the shield. 

The Homeric stories of the world depicted in Hephaestus' images 
describe color, spatial arrangement, and the play of light and dark; 
these are the peculiar virtues of the visual representation, the areas in 
which an image has a physical similarity to its referent.’ Both the refer- 
ent and the medium are described simultaneously. (There are even more 
explicit reminders of the visual medium in several vignettes, as the 


by a cumulative series of interactions. The eye . . . produces an undergoing, a return 
effect; this calls out another act of seeing with new allied supplementations with another 
increment of meaning and value, and so on, in a continuous building-up of the esthetic 
object.” Cf. R. W. Emerson, “Nature” (1836) ch. 4: “. . . this conversion of an outward 
phenomenon into a type of somewhat in human life." 

? Hermeneutics and the Human Sciences, ed. and trans. J. B. Thompson (Cam- 
bridge 1981) 191. 

8See E. Havelock, The Muse Learns to Write (New Haven and London 1986) 77, on 
"narrativization" as a function of oral poetry. 

9'This corresponds to Lessing's desire, (note 5 above) 104, for a bequemes Ver- 
háltnis (suitable relation) between medium and referent. 
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metallic surface and its relation to the depicted world are part of the 
description.) The inclusion of these features in the ecphrasis reminds 
the audience of the ability of the images to capture significant visible 
aspects of the world. Such a reminder celebrates the visual arts in just 
those areas where they differ from the verbal. 

While the Shield makes images into stories it does not let us forget 
that they are images. This ecphrasis takes advantage of narrative fea- 
tures of language, but it also asks that we not ignore the vividness and 
visual iconicity!? which the metallic image can achieve. We are not told 
just of the distance between the hard, still metals and the life captured 
therein, but rather of the noteworthy results of the attempt to overcome 
that distance. The ecphrasis encourages awareness of the particular 
virtues of the work of visual art while it is being translated into words, 
and so calls attention to the visual medium in a way that emphasizes our 
respect for its mimetic capacity The Homeric text does go beyond what 
could be portrayed in a visual image, but only in that it describes a 
variety of ways to read an image.!! 

For the listening and reading audience, all depends on the inter- 
preter (the final level in my paradigm), who brings us both the image and 
the story. But this, too, does not estrange the audience or diminish its 
ability to be appropriated by the representations. Attention to the me- 
dium and the mediator could remind the audience of the absence of the 
referent, thereby breaking the illusion;!* but such attention can also 
guide the audience, act as its cicerone who gives access to the images 
and the referent. It depends on how much one trusts the medium and 
the interpreter; here we are asked, by a text that emphasizes the suc- 
cess of representation, to trust. On this level (the forms of attention 
encouraged by the text), the Shield can be read as a metaphor for Ho- 
meric poetry.P Attention to the visual medium of the shield and atten- 


10] use the term 'iconicity' following the usage of C. S. Peirce, Collected Papers 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1931) II.247, 276; he defines a sign as ‘iconic’ if it represents its object 
mainly through believed similarity. 

! Cf. G. Anderson, Philostratus (London, Sydney, and Dover, N.H. 1986) 263, on 
later prose ecphrases: "the author's task throughout is not just to report a picture but to 
present and play with it." 

2 The view that attention to the medium diminishes referential capacity is common 
in contemporary criticism, e.g., H. Felperin, Beyond Deconstruction (Oxford 1985) 182: 
“The referential value of language must . . . decrease in proportion to its self-referen- 
tiality" (cf. also p. 166). 

I3 0p the Shield as analogy or metaphor for Homeric poetry, see W. Schadewaldt, 
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tion to the verbal medium of-the epic both serve to enhance the credi- 
bility and authority of the representations, rather than emphasize the 
distance between the audience and the world represented. 


THE NEXUS OF RESPONSE 


The first scene of the Shield depicts the heavens; the second is of 
two paired cities, one at war and one at peace.!^ Then comes the scene 
of the plowing of a field (541—49, discussed below). The following scenes 
are of a harvest, a vineyard (with singing and dancing youths gathering 
grapes), cowherding (with an attack by a lion), a sheepfold, and a danc- 
ing floor made by Daedalus and filled with young dancers; surrounding 
it all is a depiction of the river Okeanos. The various levels of this 
ecphrasis and its range of esthetic response are concentrated in two 
paradigmatic lines which conclude the plowing scene (18.548—49). 
Lines 541—47 describe not a depiction of a field, but the plowing of a 
field, which includes movement and the desires of the depicted figures; 
the audience is thereby encouraged not to imagine the surface appear- 
ance of an image (the visual medium) but to imagine the world depicted 
therein (the referent). Lines 548—49 then call us back to the (visual and 
verbal) context of the scene:5 


fj ôt pekaiver’ OxtoOev, àonoouévy ó& txer, 
Xovastr wee EovOG. tÒ Ôù neoil Oaüpa vévvxo. 


“This (field) grew dark behind (the plow), and to a plowed (field) it was 
similar, although being golden. This (shield), a wonder exceedingly, was 
fashioned."!6 


Von Homers Welt und Werk (Leipzig 1944) 300; W. Marg, Homer über die Dichtung (Mun- 
ster 1957) 27; K. Reinhardt, Die Ilias und ihr Dichter (Göttingen 1961) 411; C. M. Bowra, 
Homer (New York 1972) 148; H. Gregory, The Shield of Achilles. Essays on Beliefs in Poetry 
(Westport, Conn. 1970) viii; W. Burkert, Greek Religion (Cambridge, Mass. 1985) 168; J. 
Hurwit, The Art and Culture of Early Greece 1100—480 (Ithaca and London 1985) 46— 47, 87. 

4T essing (note 5 above) 130, argues convincingly that the text asks us to imagine a 
new scene only when the formulaic introductory phrase is repeated (483, 490, 541, 550, 
561, 573, 587, 590, 607). The city at war and the city at peace (490—540), though described 
at length, would then be imagined as one scene. 

SY use the text of D. B. Munro and T. W. Allen, eds., Homeri Opera 3'* edition 
(Oxford 1920). 

16 All translations of ancient Greek are my own. 
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The phrase opens with the resumptive pronoun, nominative feminine 
and singular. It does not refer to the neuter shield (tò oó&xoc, which is 
mentioned at the outset of the ecphrasis in line 478), but rather to the 
feminine field (fj vetóc, which is mentioned in lines 541 and 547). This 
pronoun keeps the focus on the world of plowing (referent), not the 
metallic image (medium). The verb (ueAatvevo) continues to describe 
the referent without referring to representation: the overturned earth 
would indeed darken behind a plow.!" The subsequent adverb (6m.08ev) 
indicates a spatial relationship which is also part of the plowing itself. 
The preceding lines (541—47) and the first three words of 548 draw atten- 
tion to plowing, not depicted plowing. The text seems to have given 
itself over to the referential dimension of the (imagined) image, to full 
illusion. 

In the context of a work of art, however, the verb referring to color 
and an adverb indicating spatial relations may act as a reminder of the 
surface of the shield. Scholia A on this line read in the phrase a return to 
the metallic surface: xatà yao tv óvapoXr|v tov BoXov LEAAVOUTaL f| 
Yfj, OxLaV ov £ixóc £yxeio0at tH xovoo.!$ Although the emphasis of 
the preceding lines makes it likely that the verb weAatveto refers to a 
field being plowed, the reading of Scholia A, that the verb describes 
both the image and the referent of the image, is credible. This reading 
draws attention to the type of iconic representation which is an aspect 
of the visual arts: the (imagined) image has visible features of its own 
which correspond to the referent. The physical similarity between de- 
piction and depicted serves to enhance the audience's respect for the 
ability of the visual image to reproduce significant aspects of the world. 
The result is an appreciation of Hephaestus' art, brought about by close 


7'The sole occurrence of this verb in the Iliad and Odyssey, outside of this phrase, 
is at Iliad 5.354, where it describes the bruises on the skin of Aphrodite after she has fled 
the attack of Diomedes: peAaiveto è yoda xaAóv. In the Shield, then, the verb would not 
in itself imply to the audience that this darkness is represented by the artwork of 
Hephaestus. 

18H. Erbse, ed., Scholia Graeca in Homeri Iliadem (Berlin 1969) IV.551, ad ZI. 
18.548 49. Cf. D. B. Munro, Homer Iliad Books XIII--X XIV, 4" edition (Oxford 1897) 352: 
“The dark colour given to the gold points to the use of an enamel.” So, too, R. J. Cunliffe, 
A Lexicon to the Homeric Dialect (Norman, Oklahoma 1963) 260, s.v. weAaive: “darkened 
in hue by some process of shading.” In LSJ? the verb weXatveto in this clause is read as 
referring to the plowing itself, not the image (s.v. peAatven I.1): “of earth just turned up.” 
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attention to the particular excellences of the visual image, which are not 
part of the verbal representation.!? 

After the first four words of line 548, the focus remains an imag- 
ined world of plowing (referent), yet the reading of the scholiast sug- 
gests that the surface appearance of the image is also being described. 
The second half of the line elaborates this suggestion, and adds another 
level to the description: &àonoouévr dé &oxe. Like the pronoun in the 
previous phrase, the feminine gender of the participle àonoouévr en- 
sures that the field (fj veióc) is the understood noun. The expression of 
similarity, however, breaks the focus on the referent by drawing atten- 
tion to the difference between the visual representation and the world it 
represents.2° There is no longer an acquiescence in the referential di- 
mension of the image; ¿oxe recalls the visual medium by reminding the 
audience that there is no darkening earth or plowed land, but only 
worked metal. The close relationship but also the difference between 
the metallic medium and the world represented are now the focus of the 
description. 

The expression of similarity also reminds us of the bard, who is 
the audience for Hephaestus' images and the source of our images. The 
describer likens the extraordinary depiction to the more common world 
of experience. Comparison is not a feature of the work, but of the 
interpreter; it is a function of the response of the viewer to the image. 
The words of the poem, to be sure, are always, for us, the only source;?! 


I?'This type of respect for the visual arts becomes deference in some later ec- 
phrases, which draw attention to the deficiencies of language in relation to the visual arts 
(e.g., the pseudo—Hesiodic Scutum 144, 161, 230; Vergil Aen. 8.625). On the confidence in 
speech and lack of concern for the ineffable in the Iliad, see W. G. Thalmann, Conventions 
of Form and Thought in Early Greek Epic Poetry (Baltimore and London 1984) 149. 

20On this distancing effect of comparison, see E. Cook, Seeing Through Words 
(New Haven and London 1986) 152: "all simile, any affirmation of similarity and compari- 
son, will simultaneously be an affirmation of difference." See also W. Empson, Some 
Versions of the Pastoral (Norfolk 1950) 117-18, and S. Goldhill, PCPS 212, n.s. 32 (1986) 36. 
(Cf. the same effect in Vergil's description of the shield of Aeneas, Aen. 8.649: indignanti 
similem, not indignantem.) 

?! On description necessarily representing the interpreter, see Alain Robbe-Grillet, 
Pour un nouveau roman (Paris 1963) 116: "L'homme y est présent à chaque page, à chaque 
ligne, à chaque mot. Méme si l'on y trouve beaucoup d'objets, et décrits avec minutie, il y 
a toujours et d'abord le regard qui les voit, la pensée qui les revoit, la passion qui les 
déforme." 
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nevertheless, at times these words direct our attention to the mediating 
experience of the narrator, while at others the text focuses our attention 
on the referent. The explicit note of likeness, between the world of 
experience and the experience of the image, recalls the interpreter 
(bard), who makes what we see. 

Line 548 directs the attention of the audience to the field being 
plowed (the referent of the image) as though it were not represented; 
but the description includes the surface appearance of the metallic im- 
age (the visual medium) in relation to that referent; the line also reflects 
the interpretation of the bard, who, we are to imagine, is viewing and 
describing the shield. Line 549 begins with a remark on the material: 
youoeiyn meg Eovoa. While the gender of both the adjective and the 
participle makes the field (ñ vetóc) the syntactical focus, yovoein re- 
minds the audience of the surface appearance of the worked metal. This 
phrase emphasizes the physical difference between the visual represen- 
tation and the world it represents (between the medium and the refer- 
ent); when read with the previous phrase ("it was similar to a plowed 
field"), "although being golden" suggests that we admire the difficulté 
vaincue in overcoming material difference to create resemblance. 
Again, a result is appreciation of Hephaestus' art. 

Within this participial phrase, the particle meo recalls the bard 
(interpreter). [Jeo can be an intensive particle, or a concessive, or an 
adversative: ‘being golden indeed,’ or ‘although being golden,’ or ‘but 
being golden.’*? An intensive particle would be a signal of the viewer’s 
reaction; such emphasis is a function of a response to the image. An 
adversative or a concessive sense would also call attention to the 
viewer: both signal a reaction to phenomena by a perceiver.?? The parti- 
cle, being a trace of the interpreter, guides the audience's reactions 
representing, rather subtly in this case, not the appearance of the pic- 
ture but the experience of the picture.?4 


22See J. D. Denniston, The Greek Particles 2° edition (Oxford 1954) 481—90, esp. 
485. On a phrase most similar to 18.549 (xoavamg xeo goons, Iliad 3.201), Denniston, 
following Leaf, takes meg as concessive (p. 482). I disagree: Helen is more likely to say of 
Odysseus that he was born on Ithaca, "being rocky indeed,” not "although it is rocky.” 

?3 A spatial sense, drawing on this particle's relation to zeot, is rejected in R. 
Kühner-B. Gerth, Ausführliche Grammatik der griechischen Sprache (Darmstadt 1966) 
IJ.2.508.1 and 3 (pp. 169—70). j 

24The present participle totoa may also be significant in a verbal representation of 
a visual image; the temporal movement of narrative appears suspended, not by any actual 
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The interpreter, who was implicit in the comparison of 548 and the 
particle xeo, comes forth more clearly in the final phrase of 549: tò Ó1) 
negl Gasp a tétuxto.2> It begins with a neuter pronoun. The previous 
three phrases all begin in the feminine gender, a grammatical reminder 
of the referent. Now the neuter resumptive pronoun tò changes the 
focus from the feminine field to the neuter shield (tò oóáxoc). Our view 
turns from referent to medium. 

The emphatic noun 6a a is the cynosure of this final phrase. It is 
an index of the interpreter: there can be no amazement or wonder with- 
out a viewer.26 The marvel expressed in Qatwa indicates the inter- 
preter's experience of the images on the shield. Hephaestus predicted 
this very reaction (Iliad 18.466—67): 


. ot tevyea xaÀà zagéoogtat, old tis atte 
av6eonwv xoAÉov Gavycdooetat, óc xev iSyrar. 


The correspondence of the bard’s reaction to the shield with that pre- 
dicted by Hephaestus reinforces the appropriateness and believability 
of the bard's judgment.?”? With this authority the images imagined by 
the audience are more likely to be a Gata as well. A note from Scholia 


suspension or slowing of our reading, as in the Hellenistic tekhnopaignia, but rather by 
holding the description on a static referent. On suspension of the narrative and striving for 
timelessness as a characteristic of ecphrasis, see G, Kurman, “Ecphrasis in Epic Poetry," 
CL 26 (1974) 3. On the same feature as a characteristic of poetry in general, see M. 
Krieger, The Play and the Place of Criticism (Baltimore and London 1967) 105, 124-25; 
W. J. T. Mitchell, Iconology (Chicago and London 1986) 98; H. Felperin, Beyond Decon- 
struction (Oxford 1985) 166, 177. Cf. Lessing's Laokoon (note 5 above 119-22, which af- 
firms temporal movement as the particular excellence of the verbal arts. 

25On 6n, see Kühner-Gerth (note 23 above) II.2.500, p. 123: "ursprünglich tempo- 
rale Bedeutung." Denniston sees no temporal sense (note 22 above) 203— 4 and 208, s.v. 5% 
I.4.v. 

26Its effect is much like deivdc, ‘marvellously fearsome’ or ‘terrible,’ which is used 
frequently in Homeric description of armour and weapons (Il. 3.337; 5.739, 741, 742; 6.470; 
7.245, 266; 11.42; 14.385; 15.309, 481; 16.104, 138; 20.259). At 13.100 Oañua and detvdc are 
used together in description. Aetvdég is not used to describe the shield; the shield does not 
have apotropaic images to frighten Achilles' opponents. Since the images are for us, the 
audience, an apotropaic shield is inappropriate. 

27Qn the authorizing effect of such correspondences, see B. H. Smith, Poetic 
Closure: A Study of How Poems End (Chicago and London 1968) 154—57. For a very 
different and disturbing response of a viewer (Thetis) to Hephaestus' art and to the images 
on the shield, see W. H. Auden's poem, "The Shield of Achilles." 
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T suggests that we read the noun 0avga in just this way, as enhancing 
credibility: 7] Ózxttoc tot Godteov yi éueXatveto. Gxvotov SE, xal adtOS 
d:& tot GaupdCerv motòv eloyócaxo.?8 The text calls attention to the 
levels of mediation between us and the world represented, to the visual 
medium and the interpreter; but the attention to mediation enhances the 
trust for the representation(s) by emphasizing the close connections 
between these levels. 

The final word in this section, tétuxto, brings in the final form of 
attention: for the first time since the opening line of this vignette (541), 
we are taken back to the workshop of Hephaestus and the making of the 
shield. Now the relationships between the artist, the process of making 
the shield, and the object itself, are part of the (verbal) picture. These 
two paradigmatic lines encompass, explicitly or implicitly, the referent, 
the medium, the creation, the source, and the interpreter; they include 
the several forms of attention, which are blended as one reads the 
ecphrasis. 


THE SHIELD AND THE OPENING OF THE ILIAD 


Understanding the forms of attention in the Shield has a wider 
application for our reading of the Iliad. As an illustration of the type of 
Homeric poetics which reflects, anticipates, and prepares the audience 
for the Shield of Achilles, I turn to the opening lines of the Iliad; they 
include not only the theme of the epic, but also singing, the singer, the 
source, and the audience: 


Mivvy àgóe, Gea, TnAnuadew Ayos. 


The first word directs attention to the subject matter (the referent).?? 
Mfivww, as the first word, suggests the priority of the referent in this 
epic, which is confirmed by the raritv of explicit attention to song or of 
first person pronouns in the rest of the Iliad. This priority is reflected in 
the Shield, which similarly concentrates on the referent of the image. 


?3 Erbse (note 18 above) 1V.551, ad J. 18.548— 49. 

??]n Homeric Greek the bard can either sing a song or the theme of a song. Jl. 9.189 
and Od. 8.73 are ambiguous: the referents of the songs are also creations of the songs. At 
Il. 2.484 —87 and Od. 8.538 the theme is sung. Song or words are sung at Il. 1.473; Od. 
1.339; Od. 8.90—91; Od. 17.519. Il. 1.607 and Od. 10.221 emphasize the medium of song. 
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The second word, ózióg, includes the medium which will present 
and create the referent; we will not experience wrath, but an artistic 
rendering of wrath in song. The medium of epic poetry and its relation 
to the subject matter are the focus. But it is not only the song which is 
part of the picture; if the noun co.dy (‘song’) were used, emphasis 
would be drawn primarily to the medium itself. The use of the verb 
dele includes the creation as well as the final product. It tells the 
audience that the song is not to be imagined as completed, but as a 
process; it will take shape as one listens, much like the Shield. 

The person and. mood of the verb (second person, imperative), 
and the case of the subsequent noun (vocative), add another level to the 
poetics of Homeric representation. If the verb were third person and in 
the indicative mood, and if the noun were nominative, then the phrase 
would read “the goddess sings the wrath.'?? Attention would be drawn to 
the referent (wrath) by the direct object, to the medium and its creation 
(song and singing) by the verb, and to the source (the goddess) by the 
subject. The bard would remain in the background. As it stands in our 
texts, however, the phrase names the source (the goddess), but also 
reveals the bard: the imperative and the vocative draw attention to the 
narrator (interpreter) as well as the source. The inclusion of the bard, as 
the one who addresses the Muse, also entails tbe inclusion of the audi- 
ence; the bard does not ask her to make him sing, but to sing herself?! 
According to the suggestion of these lines, the bard is the initial audi- 
ence of the song; he has privileged, first-hand contact with the source 
and the original song, and so his reactions are a guide for our own. This 
is the gentle rhetoric of the text, a rhetoric of inclusion. Attention to the 
interpreter between us and the Muse's song emphasizes not only the 
bard's access to the source, but also the bard's role as audience. This 
explicit attention to the levels of mediation does not call the representa- 
tion into question; such attention, by establishing intimacy and author- 


30The noun eá would not change in form; the nominative and the vocative both 
have a long final alpha; the verb indicates that the noun is vocative. 

31Tn Od. 1.1, avdoa pou Évvexe, Movoa, the pronoun por makes explicit the pres- 
ence of the bard. In Od. 1.10 the first-person pronoun is made plural: Gea, OUyateo Aióc, 
eix& xal tiv. Cf. A. Heubeck, S. West, and J. B. Hainsworth, A Commentary on Homer's 
Odyssey, vol. I (Oxford 1988) 73, on piv: "the poet and his audience.” 

On évverce vs. Gevde M. L. West, JHS 101 (1981) 113, sees no significant distinction, 
but W. G. Thalmann, (note 19 above) 121, sees a marked difference: Geióg draws attention 
` to the medium, while Evvene does not. 
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ity in a fashion very similar tó the Shield, enhances the audience's trust 
in the bard and thus in the song he sings. 

The second half of the first line of the Iliad begins to elaborate the 
referent (wrath). The two genitives, [InAnuadem 'Axiijoc, name and, 
through the patronymic, provide background for Achilles. These names 
draw attention away from the artistic setting of eie, Ogá, and begin to 
focus on the subject matter of the poem.?? As the second line begins, 
attention remains on the referent, but now the relationship between the 
bard and that referent is expressed: 


obhopévyy, fj uvol 'Axouotc (ye! E6nxe 


The initial word of the line reflects an interpretation of the referent of 
the poem: the word describes a reaction to the wrath.?? Following 
ovAouévny, a relative clause then begins to narrate the effects of Achil- 
les’ wrath on the Achaeans, as interpreted by the bard; a story begins to 
take shape, as in the individual scenes of the Shield. The proem of the 
Iliad does not return to song or the singer until line 8; there attention 
returns to the context of the singer's performance: 


tig T&E odwe Bev &égiÓv Evvénne uá&yso0at; 


The interrogative mood, like the imperative, is a reminder of the source 
and the interpreter, the Muse and the bard.?^ 

Thus, while the scene is made into a story, not only is the referent 
represented, but also the medium, the act of creating that medium, the 
source of the song, and the bard, who is both source (for the audience), 


32See M. Foucault, The Order of Things: An Archaeology of the Human Sciences, 
trans. unnamed (New York 1970) 9: "And the proper name . . . gives us a finger to point 
with, in other words to pass surreptitiously from the space where one speaks to the space 
where one looks; in other words, to fold one over the other as though they were equiva- 
lents." 

333, Redfield, CP 74 (1979) 100: “This adjective is used elsewhere in the epics 
exclusively in speeches; it has a tone of subjectivity, and expresses a personal rejection of 
another person or personified thing. The bard thus brings before us his own reaction to, 
almost his distaste for, his theme.” 

343. Redfield, (note 33 above) 96, argues that 2& ot (line 6) is to be taken with 
éveAcieto, not with ete; attention is not, on this reading, drawn back to the singing by 
this prepositional phrase in line 6. 
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and audience (for the Muse’s performance). The Shield of Achilles, like 
the proem, describes the relationship between the referent of the im- 
ages (the events and characters portrayed therein), the material surface 
of the images, the maker (Hephaestus) and making of the images, and 
the reactions of the bard, who is both source (for the audience) and 
audience (for the images and their making). The forms of attention 
brought out in the ecphrasis are the forms of attention encouraged by 
Homeric song; on this reading, the poetics of the Shield of Achilles are 
. the poetics of the Iliad. 

On another level, that of syntax, the way in which the first iie of 
the Iliad unfold is also reflected in the ecphrasis. Compare the first lines 
of the first urban scene of the Shield (18.490—91): 


èv ÔÈ Sim moinoe nóleis uegóxov &vOgoov 
xaláç. èv tH uév Oa yauor v'Éaav elAamivan te 


The first line contains a verb of fashioning, notnoe, which presents the 
visual medium not as product but as process (cf. cetde); the referent, 
méAELc, is named in the accusative case (cf. uyviv). This referent is 
modified by two genitives, pegóxwv &vOoanwv, the first an adjective 
and the second a noun (cf. IInAniddem Ayos). The second line be- 
gins with a term, xaAóác, which indicates a reaction to the referent (cf. 
o)Xouévwv). This is followed by a clause, èv tñ uév, further elaborating 
the referent, and beginning to tell its story (cf. 7 uvol 'Axouoic hye’ 
£0nxe). In the lines that follow there is no mention of the medium until 
the opening line of the following scene (18.541) returns our attention to 
the workshop of Hephaestus, the context of the artistic creation (cf. 
1.8). The specific descriptive technique, as well as the more abstract 
forms of attention, link the proem to the Shield; because of this concin- 
nity the ability of the visual medium to represent significant aspects of 
the world is not in question. Imagined scenes of life and imagined depic- 
tions on the shield are represented in the text through the same descrip- 
tive language, the same types of stories.?5 


35[n another respect the Shield is typically Homeric in its mode of description: the 
way in which the similes are elaborated corresponds to the elaboration of the referent of 
the images on the shield. Both are made into stories, which include vivid visual detail, 
prior and subsequent events, reactions of characters and of the bard, sound, and move- 
ment. The Scholia to the Iliad see &vóoygux as a general quality of Homeric description; 
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If one reads with an eye to verbal and visual mimesis, noticing the 
often elusive movement of the language of description, a rhetoric of 
Homeric ecphrasis emerges; the Shield is a lesson in responding to 
works of art, be they songs or reliefs in metal.?6 The way the now 
trusted bard describes the world is, on several levels, the way the bard 
describes the scenes on the shield; this asks us to accept that the visual | 
medium can give access to that world—it, too, has authority. The de- 
scription will supplement the visual image, not only by adding move- 
ment, sound, prior and subsequent actions, and motives to the depic- 
tion, but also by overlaying the description with the reactions and 
interpretations of the viewer (the bard). Yet, because the ecphrasis di- 
rects us to admire the peculiar virtues of the visual representation, it is 
not a statement of mimetic primacy of the verbal arts nor a questioning 
of the representational capabilities of the visual arts. The techniques of 
visual illusion are noticed and praised, while the description proceeds 
to make stories of the shield and its images; this ecphrasis is a lesson in 
both appropriation and divestiture (being appropriated). 

Through the experience represented by the text, the audience is 
brought to an understanding of the Shield; this understanding does not 
depend only upon the imagined surface appearance of the images, nor 
does it respond merely to the subject matter of the scenes, as though 
they were not depictions.?7 The referent is represented, as is the me- 
dium, as is the creation and creator of that medium, as is the song of the 
bard, as is the bard himself, who is both creator (for the audience) and 
audience (for the artistry and art of Hephaestus). Just as in the first two 
lines of the Fiad, the complex matrix of ways to respond reveals a 


the source of évóoyeia is the specific, detailed amplification found in both simile and 
ecphrasis. E.g., Scholia to 5.664 (Erbse II, p. 90); 15.381—84, 506 (Erbse IV, pp. 91, 112); 
16.762—63 (Erbse IV, p. 298); 22.61—65 (Erbse V, p. 277). On simile and visualization, see 
the Scholia to 4.141—47 (Erbse I, p. 475) and 23.692--94 (Erbse V, p. 475). Alexander Pope, 
in the preface to his Iliad (London 1796) vol. I, pp. v-vi, is to the point: "What he writes is 
of the most animated nature imaginable; everything moves, everything lives, and is put 
into action." 

36Cf. R. Poirier, The Renewal of Literature: Emersonian Reflections (New Haven 
and London 1987) 192, on an early American bard: “I refer to a way of reading things 
which Emerson induces in us, rather than to any ideas or attitudes abstracted from a 
reading of him." 

37See above, note 5. 
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rhetoric of inclusion. Attention to mediation in the Shield calls atten- 
tion not to the chasm which separates, but rather the bridge which 
connects the audience and the represented world. An effect of this is 
trust in the ability of (visual or verbal) art to teach us a way of compre- 
hending (its or our) world. On this level (not just the content of the 
scenes but the manner in which they are described) an analogy between 
the visual and verbal arts is encouraged in the Iliad, and the Shield can 
perhaps be read as a metaphor for Homeric poetry.?? 


ANDREW SPRAGUE BECKER 
VIRGINIA TECH 


38For advice and suggestions on drafts of this essay, I thank Mark Edwards, Lau- 
rence Stephens, Peter Smith, Peter Aicher, Richard Shryock, and the works-in-progress 
group at Virginia Tech. I extend thanks that go well beyond this essay to George Kennedy, 
Pete and Judy Becker, and Trudy Harrington. 


MIMNERMUS, FRAGMENT 4 WEST: A CONJECTURE 


Stobaeus 4.50.68 preserves the following isolated couplet of Mim- 
nermus' Nanno: 


Ti8ovO uèv čðwxev ExElv xaxóv &doOwov (-— 
ypac, 6 xal Oavázov Olytov àpoyoA£ov. 


1 oxeiv codd., corr. Gesner fin. (— Zevc) Trincavelli, unde (6 Zebo) 
Gesner; (aici) Schneidewin 


I suggest that the missing word is oitov, which has fallen out by 
the haplography, easy in capitals, (AP)OITONOITON; cf. the corrup- 
tion of EXEIN into CXEIN earlier in the verse. oivoc was especially 
liable to be corrupted because of both its resemblance to the article and 
its infrequency in post-Homeric works.! It is hard to see why either 6 
Zevs or alei should have been lost, and the god's name may well have 
stood in a preceding verse (as Schneidewin's restoration requires). The 
major objection to my proposal is of course the relatively rare conjunc- 
tion of two attributive adjectives without a connective.? Although this is 
not paralleled in the scanty fragments of Mimnermus, it does appear 
elsewhere in elegy, mainly in adaptations of epic formulae.? xaxdv 
otvov is of course such a formula, as in: 


! For this observation I thank the journal's anonymous referee. 

2The journal's referee suggests that this is not even a difficulty, since xaxdv goes 
with yijoas and &$6vxov oltov is in an explanatory apposition, marked off by the bucolic 
diaeresis (in modern punctuation, by dashes). But I can find no exact parallel for this 
(Theognis 1311£. is not close), and one would most naturally take xaxdév as a SUD SHES 
not with ynoag (although this combination too is formular). 

3In Archilochus cf. éuxÀoxóáuov mods GAds (8.1). In Solon, cf. uaxágov Otóv 
hotvas Gbavatov; peyaBupos énioxonos ópowondárorn; xóvvov zoXvxópovos &touy£- 
TOLO (4.2, 4.3, 13.19). In the genuine Theognis, cf. véo. &vógec | &bxóouoc épatot; ty- 
Budevta z£QOv nóviov &x' Atovyetov; dBavator u&xaoec Ocot; üOavórov Kóove Osov 
uaxágov; uéyac o0pavóc edobs ÜngoOev | xóXxeoc (241f., 248, 759, 834, 869f.). Cf. also in 
‘Theognis’ spuxoóv óc èv xdArw ztovxtAov eiyes Sow; x(poónAov &ríixXoxov Oog; xaxdv ô’ 
Exi yijoas &Aéyxet | obASuevov (602, 965, 1011£.). In Tyrtaeus, note doyuedtoEos öva 
éxéeoyoc "AxóAXov | xovooxóyuns in frag. 4.1-2 as cited by the excerptor of Diodorus 
7.12.6; this couplet surely belongs between 4.2 and 4.3 West and was simply omitted as 
redundant by Strabo 8.362 when he quoted the passage. It should be renumbered 4.2a—b. 
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«oxóv oltov dvankhoavtes OA@vtan | (H. 8.34 = 354 = 465) 
xaxóv oltov detdetv | (Od. 1.350) 
xaxóv oltov énéoxov | (Od. 3.134) 
xoxóv oltov óXnau | (HI. 3.417) 
cf. xaxóv oltov hesitar | (Hipponax frag. 128.3). 


oitoc, formular with dd\Auut, also appears in | $0(o0s09at xaxdv oltov 
(Od. 13.384): cf. &pOitov (oitov) here. For Éygw . . . oltov, cf. &xv- 
évog xoÀvunev0Ééoc oivov Éyovoa (Il. 9.563), describing Marpessa's 
wretched but continued existence; likewise Democritus B 227 D.-K., 
ot dedwdol tòv tig ueALoonc oltov Éyovoiv éovatduevot óc dei Buooó- 
u£vot, which explicitly mentions immortality.^ If my proposal is right, 
Mimnermus wittily plays on the fact that an ottoc is normally some- 
thing by which one perishes; it is Tithonus' miserable fate not to perish, 
but to have an eternal, ‘imperishable’ old age. 


RICHARD JANKO. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, LOS ANGELES 


4I owe this reference to the kindness of Michael Haslam. 


SAPPHO'S SPLINTERED TONGUE: 
SILENCE IN SAPPHO 31 AND CATULLUS 51* 


Sappho 31 concerns poetry as much as love or jealousy, like Ca- 
tullus’ “response” in 51, a poem which addresses Sappho's poetic 
claims and poetic stance at least as much as Lesbia's beauty.’ This 
study considers the impact of the beloved on each of the two poets, 
focusing especially on the disturbing and memorable image of the “bro- 
ken" tongue in Sappho's poem, and the relative seriousness of Sap- 
pho's "fracture" and Catullus' sluggish tongue. 

The Greek poem's first line introduces what appears to be a highly 
charged emotional situation, whose "literary" implications appear only 
later. Sappho (as I shall designate the speaker) supposes a man who 
sits—or any man who might sit—opposite the girl she loves.? 


$Qaívevat uor xfjvog icog Béo 


Before she identifies the subject of the verb phainetai, Sappho intro- 
duces the pronoun moi, the indirect object of the verb and perceiver or 
interpreter of the scene. The line might translate “Jt seems to me that he 


*For bibliography on this and other poems of Sappho, see D. E. Gerber, Studies in 
Greek Lyric Poetry: 1967-1975 (special edition of CW Vol. 70 #2 [1976]) 105—14; Studies in 
Greek Lyric Poetry: 1975-85 (part 1) CW Vol. 81 #2 (1987) 132—44. For bibliography on 
Catullus 51, see James P Holoka, Gaius Valerius Catullus. A Systematic Bibliography 
(New York 1985) 195-97. For summary of earlier treatments of the poem's cruces and 
insightful comment, see G. M. Kirkwood, Early Greek Monody. The History of a Poetic 
Type (Cornell Studies in Classical Philology Vol. 37 [Ithaca 1974]) 120—23, 255— 60. 

!'Himerius, Orations 28.2 significantly says that Sappho made a girl's beauty and 
graces a pretext (ztoódaotc) for her songs. M. R. Lefkowitz, “Critical Stereotypes and the 
Poetry of Sappho," GRBS 14 (1973) 113-23, shows how Sappho's work has been seen as 
the artless outpouring of a woman whose emotional energies have been diverted from the 
"normal" channel—i.e., child—raising. For the artistry of Sappho 31, see C. Segal, “Eros 
and Incantation. Sappho and Oral Poetry,” Arethusa 7 (1974) 139—60. This issue of ratio- 
nality and poetic control is related to the question of poetic persona. My position resem- 
bles that of W. R. Johnson in The Idea of Lyric (Berkeley 1982) 40—41. The singer is "partly 
herself perhaps, the woman Sappho; partly an ideal, universal fiction: their fusion in 
imagination. . . ." 

?] agree with J. Winkler, “Public and Private in Sappho's Lyrics” in H. Foley, ed., 
Reflections of Women in Antiquity (New York 1981) 63—89 (74) that the expression "that 
inan whosoever" is "a rhetorical cliché, not an actor in the imagined scene." 
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is like the gods. . . ."? The verb reappears at line 16, where Sappho 
"seems to herself.” Thus, most of the extant poem is contained within a 
framework or "ring" of authorial memory, perception, imagination or 
opinion. Although the poet dramatizes herself as an alien figure, look- 
ing wistfully at the unattainable, she is not altogether an outsider. Phai- 
netai moi marks the boundary of a world contained within Sappho. By 
contrast, Catullus begins his poem, and its second line, with the third 
person pronoun ille, a change which shifts the emphasis from perceiver 
to perceived. Catullus’ naming of his beloved —Lesbia—-also grants her 
a specific identify and a more substantial independent existence than 
Sappho's anonymous girl. 

Lesbia's audience responds to both her visual and her verbal 
charm; the man watches and listens to (spectat et audit 4) the seduc- 
tress, who laughs sweetly. In Sappho the man only listens (hupakouei 
4), but the girl's aural charms are double; she speaks sweetly (hadu 
phoneisas 3—4) and laughs caressingly (gelaisas himeroen 5). Thus in 
Sappho's opening scene the girl's seductiveness is emphatically vocal. 
The subsequent expression “whenever I see you—even for a short 
time .. .” in 7 may suggest that the girl's beauty was such that it could 
be felt in the briefest glimpse, yet the passage seems at least as con- 
cerned with Sappho’s extraordinary susceptibility to her beloved’s 
presence as with the girl’s appearance. 


This thing makes the heart in my breast tremble. 
For when I see you even for a short time 
I can no longer speak .. . (7-8) 


The poet's heart is shaken by "this thing,"^ i.e., by the girl's 
voice, the man's reaction to the girl, her own sense of mortality, in fact 
by the complete “moment and its beauty and anguish” as Ralph John- 
son has put it.? The verb eptoaisen ("causes to tremble”), describing the 
scene's shattering effect on Sappho, connotes more than a frisson of 


3 The verb is not used impersonally at this early date—but my translation preserves 
the order in which the pronouns appear. Catullus' poem reverses tbat order. 
^The antecedent of to has been the subject of much debate. For recent discussion 
and bibliography, see E. Robbins, "Every Time I Look at You . . . Sappho Thirty-One,” 
TAPA 110 (1980) 255—61. Whether or not the ambiguity of the relative pronoun in line 5 is 
deliberate, it cannot be argued into clarity; to glances cursorily back at all that precedes 
it —the entire series of images, impressions and opinions. 
5W. R. Johnson (note 1 above) 39. 
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sexual excitement; she feels the debilitating fear that precedes lethal 
encounters on the battlefield.© The poem gradually unravels the signs 
and implications of her terror/excitement. 

The man faces the girl, listening closely, and seems “like the gods” 
in his felicity or perhaps his hardihood.” Although the immediate con- 
text allows either reading, the tone and imagery of the remainder of the 
poem point in the direction of hardihood. The man, in his divine invul- 
nerability, may dally in the girl’s destructive ambiance, but Sappho fears 
even a momentary and relatively long range encounter. 

Sappho is a battered “veteran,” whose previous encounters with 
the girl have always had the same outcome.® First she is struck dumb. 
Then a subtle fever (9-10) is succeeded by blindness, humming in her 
ears, cold sweat, a grass-like pallor—and finally (15-16), “I seem to 
myself to be little short of dying.” It has been observed that details 
of this disintegration echo Homeric descriptions of dying or mortally 
threatened warriors—for example the pallor, blindness (or faintness) 
and sweat.? I wish to focus on another aspect of Sappho’s reaction, 
however. 

Symptoms that do not characterize the beleaguered warrior in- 
clude the humming, fever and silence.!? Of these the silence—the first 


6For discussion of the meaning of ptoieo, see L. Rissman, Love as War: Homeric 
Allusion in the Poetry of Sappho (Kónigstein 1983) 110, note 22. For comparable uses of the 
verb in an amatory context, see Mimn. 5.1-3 W; Alcaeus 283.3—4; Anacr. 60.11—12. G. 
Wills, "Sappho 31 and Catullus 51," GRBS 8 (1967) 167-97 (186—87) takes eptoaisen as 
hypothetical (ken being understood) but the aorist makes better sense, and the indicative 
mood is accepted by most scholars (see G. L. Koniaris, “On Sappho, Fr. 31 (L.—P),” 
Philologus 112 (1968) 173—86 [184—85]). 

7E. Robbins (note 4 above) 260 takes the expression as capable of referring both to 
strength and happiness; I also prefer an inclusive reading. See Koniaris (note 6 above) 
181-82 for discussions of isos theoisin. 

8See M. Markovich, “Sappho Fr. 31: Anxiety Attack or Love Declaration?” CQ 
N.S. 22 (1972) 19-32 (21), who notes— citing Kühner-Gerth ii 449—that the subjunctive 
ido in line 7 “denotes the repetition of this chain reaction.” See also Wills (note 6 above) 
170 and Koniaris (note 6 above) 184. 

See L. Rissman (note 6 above) 72-90. Rissman studies the expressions eptoaisen, 
tromos . . . agrei, khlorotera . . . poias, isos theoisin etc. in the context of certain Ho- 
meric passages. See also J. Svenbro, "La tragédie de l'amour. Modèle de la guerre et 
théorie de l'amour dans la poésie de Sappho," QS 19 (1984) 57-79 (66—72). Svenbro 
remarks that several of Sappho's “symptoms”—-trembling, blindness, sweat, pallor— 
resemble those of wounded, struggling or fearful warriors. 

19 See Svenbro (note 9 above) 69 for discussion of the humming and fever, both of 
which are without parallel in Homer. See also D. Page, Sappho and Alcaeus. An Introduc- 
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in Sappho’s catalog—is perhaps the most interesting. Silence does not 
generally afflict Homeric warriors, even desperate ones. More signifi- 
cantly, it does not afflict the one Homeric poet who is threatened with 
mortal danger. Phemius pleads eloquently—and successfully—for his 
life at Odyssey 22.344—53. Yet, just as Sappho evokes the girl with a 
double description of her voice— speaking and laughing— so Sappho's 
reaction begins with a double account of the poet's own voicelessness, 
a double wound to correspond to the double blow. Sappho is no longer 
permitted to say anything; instead, her tongue has been shattered into 
silence. 


&XX Gxav piv yA@oou t Eaye Tt... (9) 


The hiatus in line 9 has placed the reading eage in doubt. I believe with 
Nagy, however, that it is deliberate, intended audially to reproduce the 
"catch" in the poet's voice; Sappho dramatically represents herself as 
being almost at the point she describes—losing her voice altogether." It 
is a critical loss for an oral poet, and a paradoxical and dramatic begin- 
ning to the poet's response. 

I do not maintain that Sappho was an oral poet in the sense that 
Homer has been described by Parry and Lord, but, as Ruth Finnegan 
has shown, oral and written literature form a continuum rather than 
entirely separate traditions.!2 Sappho inherits an ancient lyric tradition 


tion to the Study of Ancient Lesbian Poetry (Oxford 1955) 29 for (rare) parallels of these 
erotic symptoms in Greek and Roman poets. Page cites several Homeric passages where 
silence afflicts someone who is shocked or afraid. Antilochus' inability to speak at his 
discovery of Patroclus’ death (Iliad 17.695--96) is not, as Svenbro claims, a symptom 
comparable to the trembling, sweat etc. of an embattled warrior. As in the case of Eury- 
lochus (Odyssey 10.244 —46), Antilochus is temporarily too shocked to communicate terri- 
ble news. 

See D. Page (note 10 above) 24-25. G. Nagy, Comparative Studies in Greek and 
Indic Meter (Harvard 1974) 45 defends the hiatus as Sappho's conscious effort to repro- 
duce the sense in the sound. See also M. L. West, “Burning Sappho," Maia 22 (1970) 307- 
30 (311). West also defends the MS reading, which seems to have been the one with which 
Lucretius was familiar (infringi linguam at DRN 3, 155 seems also to have been a unique 
metaphorical use). 

12 See R. Finnegan, Oral Poetry. Its nature, significance and social context (Cam- 
bridge 1977) 272. Finnegan rejects Lord's definition of oral poetry as too narrow. On p. 22 
she observes, “If a piece is orally performed—still more if it is mainly known to people 
through actualization in performance—it must be regarded as in that sense an ‘oral 
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poem. 
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which sees and describes itself as essentially performative, and commu- 
nicated, if not created, with the voice. Pindar for example uses the 
word glossa (tongue) and its compounds— "straight tongued,” “tongue- 
less" —to describe poets and poetry!^ Although she was almost cer- 
tainly literate, Sappho's references to tongue and voice reflect a linger- 
ing concept of poetry as an oral medium.!? 

By contrast, in the aftermath of the Hellenistic revolution, Ca- 
tullus occupies a point nearer the other extreme of the oral/literary 
spectrum. Thus for Catullus, being “tongue-tied” does not to the same 
extent threaten his ability to create or communicate his poetry. His 
poetry is a libellus, separable from himself and transmitted as a gift to a 
friend. For Catullus, poetry exists on paper or tablets, and indeed, 
destruction of the material may mean the end of the poem. At 68.45—46 
the paper containing Catullus’ poems is imagined as an old woman, 
transmitting its message: 


sed dicam vobis [i.e., Musis, deis], vos porro dicite multis 
milibus et facite haec charta loquatur anus. 


Poem 36 opens and closes with the famous reference to the cacata 
charta of Volusius' Annales. This poem also includes a drama between 
Catullus and his beloved, who has been injured by angry iambics. She 


13 See Segal (note 1 above) for the importance of the oral tradition for understand- 
ing Sappho's work. See also R. Merkelbach, “Sappho und ihr Kreis," Philologus 101 
(1957) 1—29. 

14 See P. 2.86 where Pindar talks about the euthuglossos man and his responsibility 
to speak out within various political systems. The passage immediately succeeds one in 
which Pindar speaks of himself and his own function as a poet in society. Aglossos 
(tongueless) at N. 8.24 signifies (amongst other things) the man who lacks a poet to speak 
for him. The word glossa is used of the poet's tongue, and the process of poetry making at 
O. 6.82, O. 9.42, O. 11.9, O. 13.12, P. 1.86, P. 3.2, N. 4.8, N. 4.86, N. 772, I. 5.47, Pa. 6.59. 

iSFor other references by Sappho to the voice and its seductive power see frag- 
ments 118, 153, 185 L.P. Of course, like all ancient poets, Sappho is known to us only 
through the printed page. Athenaeus 13.596cd quotes Posidippus: 


Xoxóoo Ó& uévovot iins Et xal uevéovouw 
Qófjc at Aeuxai dbbeyyouévan aedtdec. 


Frag. 157D, an epigram probably of Hellenistic date, ascribed to Sappho, an- 
nounces that even though she is aphonos she will speak, because she has a tireless voice 
(phonan akamatan) set at her feet——i.e., a stone inscription. 
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wants to burn the poems, but Catullus deliberately misinterprets and 
consigns Volusius to the flames instead. Burning may be a symbolic 
gesture of destruction, but in the case of a single copy, burning will end 
the poems' existence. 

In Catullus poetry may be lost, burnt, stolen, but it is not neces- 
sarily imperilled by a silenced poet. Poems are comically—but signifi- 
cantly— endowed with independent life and moral responsibility; “little 
verses" may be wicked while their creator is still unsullied in 16. They 
are newborn infants in 65. Poems take part as third characters in the 
little dramas taking place between himself and their recipients; hen- 
decasyllables are sent out to dun for missing tablets in 42. Their effect 
may be felt in the absence of their creator. In 35, merely reading Cae- 
cilius’ poem on the Magna Mater has caused a girl (who is described as 
more learned than Sappho's Muse) to fall passionately in love with him. 

For Sappho, however, the poet's voice is the instrument of seduc- 
tion. Sappho's verb eage (“shattered” 9) describing her tongue meta- 
phorically associates this "symptom" also with a warrior's death on the 
battlefield. Just as the Homeric warrior defines, defends and justifies 
himself with a sword, so the poet with a tongue. Sappho is disarmed, 
her voice a splintered weapon, like the sword or spear of a doomed 
warrior who has encountered an immortal or immortally aided foe. 
After only a glimpse, before she can engage in "combat," Sappho's 
weapon-—the tongue—is destroyed. One might compare Iliad 16.786ff., 
where Apollo knocks off Patroclus’ helmet and destroys his corslet and 
spear directly before Patroclus is killed by Hector. 

At the end of the fourth stanza Sappho marks a break with what 
precedes with a repetition of the verb phainom' ("I seem to myself") in 
16, which completes the "ring" of the perceptual, imaginary world of 
the poem's first four stanzas and begins a new phase in the drama. It is 
followed by a one line fragment of what I take to be the poem's final 
stanza, as the poem—hitherto an account of the narrator as vulnerable 
audience—turns to consider its own audience. 


GAAG av TOAWaTOV Exel f xal névnva T 


The expression pan tolmaton is not simply an exhortation to en- 
dure, although connotations of endurance are present.!6 In this martial 


16H. Fränkel, Dichtung und Philosophie des frühen Griechentums? (Munich 1963) 
199, n. 16 draws a distinction between the endings —tos and —teos in the verbal adjective. 
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context pan tolmaton may be translated “all can be dared.” It is a call to 
arms providing a dramatic peripeteia within the poem itself. The poem 
which ironically records the poet's own near death, repeated in the past 
and again imminent, now reveals itself as a lethal weapon. Whether it 
was the girl's voice or appearance (or both) that seduced Sappho, it is 
her own voice with which she plans to attack in her turn, uncannily 
recreating her fractured weapon. The rout will become a duel, indeed 
perhaps an upset victory. In fact pan tolmaton marks a “counter—offen- 
sive” already launched-—a song, divinely seductive as the Sirens’. Sap- 
pho seduces in her turn, by daring to approach her audience and per- 
form it. The poem’s various audiences——including the girl— experience 
the dangerous felicity of listening and coming under its spell. 

Sappho probably concluded her poem with a gnomic statement of 
fortune’s reversal. “Even the poor man may become rich—and the rich 
man poor."" Martin West cites as parallel Theognis 657, which exhorts 
the addressee to maintain a calm spirit in good fortune and adversity— 
for reversals of fortune are commonplace. I agree with West that Sap- 
pho here speaks of fortune’s reversal—for good and ill. It does not 
follow, however, that she takes the same attitude as Theognis, seeing 
fortune’s vagaries as uncontrollable, simply to be endured. As her 
Hymn to Aphrodite suggests, a reversal in the fortunes of love can be 
deliberately achieved: by the lover who enlists the help of Aphrodite. 
This poem (1 L.P.) consists of a prayer—and a corresponding promise 
from the goddess—not, as we might expect, to unite Sappho in bliss 
with her beloved —but to reverse the situation, to inflict on the girl who 
has wounded Sappho an equal agony. She will give presents instead of 
receiving them: she will chase instead of fleeing. 

It has long been recognized that Sappho's Hymn to Aphrodite 
resembles in tone and diction the lethally vengeful prayer of Diomedes 
to Athena at Iliad 5.115—20.!5 Sappho's “borrowing” of the Homeric 


—tos (the ending of tolmaton in line 17 of Sappho's poem) indicates possibility, not neces- 
sity. See Smyth 358. I differ from Frankel and those who translate "may be endured.” See 
P. Pucci, Odysseus Polutropos, Intertextual Readings in the Odyssey and Iliad (Ithaca 1987) 
47 where he remarks with reference to 7liad 10.231 that the verb tolman (as distinct from 
its cognate, tlenai) usually means to dare rather than to endure, and that is does not 
appear to be used in the sense of "endure" in the Iliad. Given the martial tone of Sappho 
31, valor, rather than endurance, seems particularly appropriate. 

7 See M. L. West (note 11 above) 312-13. 

I8See Svenbro (note 9 above) 57-63 and Page (note 10 above) 17. 
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situation establishes a complex, reciprocal literary relationship, many 
of whose ironies have been well discussed.!? 

Homer's battlefield afforded little opportunity for relationships 
between enemies (the exchange between Glaukos and Diomedes in Iliad 
6 being a famous exception). The only permanence or stability lay in 
the shared kleos of death, the poetic fame that united victor and van- 
quished, incorporating the victim into his conqueror's song of triumph. 
Similarly on Love's battlefield in the Hymn to Aphrodite a reciprocal 
relationship seems impossible; there is only unequal battle: pursuit or 
flight.2° For the speaker of Sappho 31 also, Love’s battleground seems 
tense, unstable and lethal, with the additional threat of oblivion, since 
love's imperilled “warrior” is also the singer. This “warrior’s” death, 
far from earning an expensive glory for the hero from the poet or poetic 
tradition, will necessarily silence the singer. 

Sappho’s “myriad—mindedness” makes her battlefield less bleak 
than Homer’s, however. Whereas in Homer the victor and victim seem 
to be clearly distinguished from one another, Sappho incorporates both 
roles in herself within her poem as she moves from victim of love to 
conqueror/seducer. Further, for all the grimness of these metaphorical 
battles, there is also a sense of the generative excitement of the lethal 
dialogue between lover and beloved, a sense of irony, delight, and of 
exhilarating—and divine—energy. The expression “paler than grass,” 
for example, even as it evokes unconsciousness and death, also sug- 
gests tender growth and life.?! Moreover, Sappho in a sense achieves 
the enviable divinity that she attributes to another. It is not merely a 
question of survival, of enduring recurrent brushes with death or ap- 
proaches to death; as far as the poem is concerned, death is a threat that 


See especially J. Winkler (note 2 above) 65-71. For example, Winkler shows 
how, in the Hymn to Aphrodite, Sappho encompasses within herself both the role of 
expelled female (like Aphrodite in Iliad 5) and that of aggressive male who seeks the help 
of a female goddess (Diomedes and Athena in Jliad 5). Thus Sappho shows how she 
responds, as a subtle and many-minded female reader, to the “male” text of the Iliad. Far 
from being excluded from the warrior's world, like Homer's Aphrodite, she contains 
many aspects of it within her single persona. 

?? But E. Stehle Stigers, "Sappho's Private World" in Reflections of Women in 
Antiquity (note 2 above) 45-61 argues that Sappho's description of love exhibits a mutu- 
ality characteristic of women, rather than the desire for domination more typical of men. 
Stigers does not discuss this poem. 

^! For khloros see Eleanor Irwin, Colour Terms in Greek Poetry (Toronto 1974) 31— 
78. 
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is never fully realized. But the terrible silence, which threatens both the 
poet's existence as a poet, and the existence of this or any poem of 
Sappho, actually and repeatedly assails her. The act of poiesis resists 
the obliteration that passion threatens, and the existence of the poema 
proclaims a permanent triumph over the recurrent threat of poetic non- 
being. Indeed, to an extent, the act of making a poem replaces the 
passion, just as epic may be said to replace the mortal organism with a 
divine artifact.?? 

Sappho's poem, in its final stanza, dramatically wills itself into 
existence despite the silencing nature of its subject. Catullus' final 
stanza, however, shifts in a different direction. His poem details a disin- 
tegration both similar to and subtly different from Sappho's. Sappho 
records a heart-stopping fear or shock, which she then explains in 
terms of a recurrent series of past catastrophic symptoms, beginning 
with loss of her voice and ending in a state near death. Catullus summa- 
rizes his entire reaction at the outset. He does not, like Sappho, explain 
a present sense of fear with reference to repeated past experience; this 
particular (vicariously experienced) encounter with Lesbia affects him 
precisely as all other encounters. All of his senses are snatched away 
(“misero quod omnis / eripit sensus mihi . . .” 5—6). Whereas Sappho's 
poem may be located in the moment of fear between the vision of her 
beloved and the physical breakdown which usually results from such an 
encounter, Catullus leaves no distance between his vision of Lesbia and 
his reaction. He sees her and loses all his senses. Catullus' anticipatory 
summary has the effect of placing on an equal footing all of the symp- 
toms he subsequently lists. Loss of all the senses is unconsciousness, of 
which loss of speech is merely one aspect. The following catalog of 
individual symptoms only spells out what has already been said. 

Catullus' “lingua sed torpet" achieves roughly the same sense as 
glossa eage, but lacks the hiatus, the violence and the military connota- 
tions of Sappho's expression.?? A slender flame (tenuis . . . flamma) 
answers Sappho's lepton pur; the humming in the ears also reappears. 


2See G. Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans. Concepts of the Hero in Archaic Greek 
Poetry (Baltimore 1979) 144ff. for this question of the living organism replaced by or 
opposed to inorganic kleos. 

23 The final lines of Catullus 11 show a similar “softening” of a Sapphic image; his 
love is like a flower which has been brushed by the plough and falls. It is not—as K. Quinn 
points out in his commentary ad loc.—-actually ploughed under, merely fatally bruised. 
Sappho frag. 105 c L.P. depicts a hyacinth trampled underfoot by shepherds. 
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But in Catullus unconsciousness (“gemina teguntur / lumina nocte" 11- 
12) apparently interrupts the poet before he himself can describe his 
- own approach to the edge of death. Catullus depends on his audience's 
familiarity with the Sapphic poem to create this sense of interruption. 
His poem enacts the final unconsciousness of which Sappho stops short 
before he moves to an entirely different plane of reality, stepping 
abruptly aside from the obvious impossibility of saying anything further 
within his current dramatic framework. 

In place of Sappho's reversing "resolution" (pan tolmaton), Ca- 
tullus' final stanza moves to self reproach. The disputed meaning of 
otium in Catullus' final stanza lies at the heart of the poem's notorious 
interpretative difficulties.?* My treatment is very brief, its purpose 
merely to suggest how I feel Catullus' final stanza may comment on 
Sappho's poem and on the question of orality/literariness and the poet's 
silence. 

For the Roman Neoteric poets otium was a symbol—the antithesis 
of negotium, a responsible citizen's official “activity,” forensic, military, 
mercantile, or political. It was an attitude as much as the state of lei- 
sure, and could be considered the very soil which nourished elaborate, 
personal poetry?? Catullus 50, for example, records a day in which 
Catullus and a friend composed verse "in a leisurely way" (otiosi). 
Significantly he uses the word scribens (writing) to describe this pro- 
cess; even though each man had a ready audience in the other, they 
apparently required tabellae to facilitate the process of composition and 
exchange. Even the most light-hearted and casual symposium requires 
writing implements. In poem 50 otium facilitates the leisured process of 
writing poetry. 

In poem 51 the effect of otium on Catullus himself apparently is 
analogous to its destructive effect on “kings” and “wealthy . . . cit- 
ies."?6 Otium can mean a state of peace, in contrast to the rigors of war, 


2^ For otium in Latin literature, see J. M. André, Z'Otium dans la vie morale et 
intellectuelle romaine, des origines à l'époque augustéene (Paris 1966); W. A. Laidlaw, 
“Otium,” G&R. Ser. 2, 15 (1968) 42—52. 

25 For discussion of the elegiac poets on otium, see André (note 24 above) 403ff.; 
Laidlaw (note 24 above) 47-48; L. Alfonsi, Otium e vita d'amore negli elegiaci Augustei. 
Studi in onore di À. Calderini e R. Paribeni, I (Milan 1956). 

26R. Lattimore, "Sappho 2 and Catullus 51," CP 39 (1944) 184—87 cites similar lines 
in Theognis 1103—4, where hubris is said to have destroyed famous cities like Colophon 
and Smyrna. Troy also comes to mind, with its proverbial wealth, the luxurious peace 
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a state which allows the growth of moral degeneration, and renders 
cities vulnerable to attack.2’ By this reading, the word otium responds 
to Sappho's military imagery of love. Catullus has not been "fighting" 
in Love's wars, and his idleness has made him unfit for close “combat” 
with Lesbia—the sort of literary/amatory "confrontation" that Sap- 
pho’s poem seems to indicate.?5 

Yet although Catullus seems to rebuke himself for succumbing to 
otium, he does not indicate that he intends to abandon or resist it. It is 
significant that, unlike Sappho (with her pan :olmaton), Catullus does 
not express intention or desires for the future, although it is possible to 
infer that the poem develops out of the poet’s resistance to oftium. Thus, 
to a greater extent than Sappho's, Catullus? poem presents itself as 
rooted in the poet's present, which is colored by persistent indulgence 
in otium. I suggest that otium is not inactivity—literary or amatory—so 
much as a reluctance or failure to confront in one or more areas of life.?? 
Poems are created and love is expressed—in private. Otium, which I 
define as a withdrawn and leisurely indulgence in a lover's sensibilities, 
forms the background of Catullus’ poem. The poem can address Lesbia 
in the absence of its creator, who can thus reproach himself for his 
otium-—a “disengagement” both literary and emotional. 

In conclusion, Catullus depicts total breakdown as the direct and 
immediate result of his vision of Lesbia. He narrates his collapse as an 
accomplished thing rather than a threatening possibility. Thus his poem 


shattered by the Greek expedition. A. Passerini, SEFC 11 (1934) 52ff. links Catullus’ otium 
with truphe. 

27 For otium as peace as opposed to war, see for example, Sall. Cat. 10.1; Jug. 41.1; 
Livy 1.19.4; 1.22.2; 6.36.1; Sen. Ep. 51.6. 

?8 For discussion of the final stanza of Catullus' poem, and its possible relationship 
with the Sapphic poem, see G. Wills (note 6 above). Wills argues (196) that Catullus is 
talking about “a lover's code— one that embraces suffering and condemns desertion un- 
der trial. . . . Love is his negotium, and he must be fit for all its encounters." Wills' 
interpretation of otium is persuasive, although there is no “must,” no exhortation to 
abandon otium— which constitutes a major difference between Catullus’ poem and Sap- 
pho's. 

?9 C, Segal, **Catullan Otiosi: The Lover and the Paet,” G&R 17 (1970) 25~31 argues 
that, for Catullus in poems 50 and 51, the concept of otium links love and the writing of 
poetry. “50 deals primarily with the literary or "poetic" side of otium; 51 with the amatory 
side; but the two strands of otium are intertwined" (31). I agree that there is a literary and 
an amatory aspect to otium, but I prefer not to divide its twin aspects between the two 
poems. Recently J. B. Itzkowitz, “On the Last Stanza of Catullus 51," Latomus 42 (1983) 
129—34 also argued that otium has twin aspects—otium—amor and otium—poesis. 
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does not, like Sappho's, claim to be situated in a terrifying moment of 
suspense and anticipation. His narrative of disintegration, rather like 
Horace's ironic description of his own transformation into a swan in 
Odes IJ 20, bespeaks a certain detachment. Thus Catullus clearly estab- 
lishes the poem's existence as separate from the dramatic situation that 
it describes and independent of the precarious articulateness of its poet. 
Catullus’ final stanza, with its thrice intoned otium, formalizes this 
emotional and literary distance between himself and his subject. 

Sappho’s poem, in contrast, appears delicately balanced between 
the inspiring/destructive girl, and Sappho's daring/enduring response, 
and between the anticipatory fear or excitement produced by this par- 
ticular “occasion” and the familiar series of debilitating reactions 
which such an encounter generally produces. Her fear or tension exists 
because she expects these reactions, but although they are imminent, 
they are not yet fully realized. The poem breathlessly describes such an 
imminent breakdown, beginning with a critical failure of her tongue, the 
instrument of self-expression. Her tongue "breaks" and seems to doom 
her, as a fractured spear often dooms a warrior in Homer— before he 
can harm his opponent. 

Sappho's poem is conditioned or the oral culture in which it was 
created. It is not only a vividly enacted drama of seduction; the poem 
actually dramatizes its: dependence on the vulnerable living organism 
who must perform it. Of course, as has often been observed, its very 
existence testifies to a considerable degree of emotional and literary 
control, but the poem presents itself as suspended in a state of tension 
between past silences and a future, imminent silence. The song exists in 
the threat of its own extinction, a threat which is formally confronted 
and triumphantly survived only at the end, where, in a dramatic peri- 
peteia, Sappho reveals that she has replied to unanswerable enchant- 
ment with her own song of seduction. Ultimately Aphrodite proves to 
be the mother of Persuasion and not the death of the poet.3° 
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30 Frag. 200 L.P (a scholiast on the Works and Days) says that Sappho made Aphro- 
dite the mother of Peitho. 


THEOPHRASTUS, FRAGMENT 65 WIMMER: 
IS IT IMPORTANT FOR UNDERSTANDING 
PERIPATETIC RHETORIC? 


In his commentary on Aristotle's De interpretatione, Ammonius 
cites Theophrastus by name and attributes to him the view that speech 
is related to two things— namely, to the hearers (1005 và GxQOWMEVOUS) 
and to the facts (1oógc và moGyuata). Poetry and rhetoric are said to 
deal with speech in relation to the hearers, while philosophy is assigned 
to speech in relation to facts (CAG vol. 4.5, p. 65.31-66.10 Busse). The 
text is no. 65 in Wimmer's collection of Theophrastean fragments! and 
no. 24 among the texts brought together by Schmidt under the title ITeoi 
AéEgOc.? In Mayer's work on the Iegi AéEeczc it appears as A.VI.1b.? 
I reproduce it here, adding some lines omitted by Wimmer, Schmidt and 
Mayer. 


dirtijg yao obonc rf; tov Adyou oxéoews, xa0à Óubgioev ó diAócopoc Osó- 
PEAOTOS, TÄS te xoóc TOUS dxpooopnévouc, otc xal orjiaíver TL, xal THS zxoóc và 
66 noáyuata, inte dv ô Aéyov neloat xeotiBetat tots &xgowpévous, xoi | uev tijv 
OYÉOLV OÙTOŬ tiv TOÒG TOÙG AGxQOATAS xavaytvovrat MOUNTLXT] xai OntoeLxy, Ôl- 
éneo Épyov abtaic éxAéyeoGal te và ceuvotega t@v Ovouóov, GAAG uy và HOLVA 
^ai Sedrypevpéva, xai tadta évagpovíoc ouumAÉExew GAANAOLS, Mote dua tovTaV 
xal tov toótotw £xouévov, olov cadynvelas yhuxútntos xal vOv hwv lev Eu 
te paxoodoylag xai Poayvdoyias, xarà xalodv mavtwv zagoXaupoavouévov, 
ficaí te tov å&xpoathy xai èune xai rods thy Kev8@ yerombévta Exe. tic 6 
YE WOOS và MEypata tov Adyou axéoenc ó Hidkdoados xoonyovpuévos ELWEAHCE- 
TAL TÓ te Webdos Siehéyxwv xal tÒ óXn08c &noósucvóc, Ov Exdteoov &xódoavoiv 
tiva Gudtopntovpevyny bu’ Evagyav amoda&voewy mootibetat cuuncoaiveobar, 


For persons working in the field of ancient rhetoric the passage is 
of obvious interest. Not only are poetics and rhetoric marked off from 
philosophy, but they are also associated with matters of style—with the 
selection of dignified words, their harmonious arrangement and other 
such tasks that please an auditor, amaze him and have a persuasive 


1— Wimmer, Theophrasti Eresii opera quae supersunt omnia, vol. 3 (Leipzig 1862) 
179. 

2M. Schmidt, Commentatio de Theophrasto rhetore (Halle 1839) 52~53. 

3 A. Mayer, Theophrasti Degt AéEsog libri fragmenta (Leipzig 1910) 14—15. 
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effect. Not surprisingly this has prompted scholars to use the passage 
as evidence for development in Peripatetic rhetorical theory. Johannes 
Stroux, for example, prints the Ammonius passage in the introduction 
to his work De Theophrasti virtutibus dicendi and argues that Theo- 
phrastus developed the study of style which Aristotle had only grudg- 
ingly begun. To mark off this study from a philosophic treatment of 
speech, Theophrastus is said to have taken a cue from Aristotle (Rhet. 
3.1 1404all xpócg vóv àxooatrnv), divided speech into two parts and 
made clear that the study of ornamented speech is for orators and not 
for philosophers.* G. L. Hendrickson, who discusses the passage in 
considerable detail, speaks of two kinds of style that are hinted at by 
Aristotle and made explicit by Theophrastus. The latter will have recog- 
nized the impossibility of applying to oratory a colorless style appropri- 
ate to objective proof and therefore associated rhetoric, as well as po- 
etics, with an artistic style that works on the emotions.? More recently 
Doreen Innes has argued that the distinction between audience- and 
fact-oriented speech is evidence for a significant departure in rhetorical 
theory. While Aristotle made only grudging concessions to the hearer, 
Theophrastus took a keen interest in audience reaction and eliminated 
the last traces of Plato's hostility to rhetoric.$ 

In regard to Aristotle these claims are, I think, unobjectionable. 
He is suspicious of style and delivery and occasionally expresses him- 
self in a way that suggests restricting rhetoric to unadorned argument. 
In the opening chapter of Rhetorica 1, he criticizes his predecessors for 


4J. Stroux, De Theophrasti virtutibus dicendi (Leipzig 1912) 2. 

5G. L. Hendrickson, “The Origin and Meaning of the Ancient Characters of 
Style,” AJP 26 (1905) 257. For a somewhat different interpretation, which nevertheless 
agrees in claiming a significant departure (advance) for Theophrastus, see M. J. Lossau, 
Untersuchungen zur antiken Demosthenesexegese (Bad Homburg 1964) 39—47. 

6D. Innes, “Theophrastus and the Theory of Style," Rutgers University Studies in 
Classical Humanities, vol. 2 (New Brunswick 1985) 254—55. —This survey of scholarly 
opinion is only representative, but perhaps it is adequate to indicate the way in which 
scholars have tended to view the Ammonius text. Still, there is one dissenter who should 
be mentioned. He is G. M. A. Grube, who finds “nothing new" in the Ammonius text 
("Theophrastus as a Literary Critic," TAPhA 83 [1952] 178). His argument has not been 
well received, and I do not want to endorse it, even though I think Grube is right to reject 
the text as evidence for a Theophrastean advance in rhetorical theory. Perhaps the most 
serious flaw in Grube's argument is his claim that we have no idea of the context from 
which Ammonius has taken the Theophrastean material. As I hope to show below, the 
material is taken from a logical treatise and in particular from a discussion of the state- 
ment-making sentence. 
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failing to discuss the enthymeme and for dwelling on non-essentials 
like slander, pity and anger. These have nothing to do with the facts 
under discussion but are directed toward the judge (où megol tov ztoáy- 
UATOS GAG meds TOV Stxaothv 1.1 1354a17~18). Similarly in Book 3, 
chapter 1, Aristotle says that the right thing to do is to argue one’s case 
with the facts (tots zxxoé&yuaot 3.1 1404a6). Everything else is extrane- 
ous, though of considerable force on account of defects in the hearer 
(Là vi|v TOU axooatot uoxOno(av 3.1 1404a8). And again when Aris- 
totle begins his discussion of arrangement, he tells us that a speech has 
only two essential parts: that in which the subject is stated and that in 
which it is demonstrated (3.13 1414a31-32). When he concludes his dis- 
cussion of remedial proemia, he remarks that he has been talking about 
things directed toward a worthless auditor who listens to things outside 
the matter under discussion (ztoóg datAov. . . Gxooathv xal ta Ew 
TOV zxo&yuaroc åxoúovta 3.14 1415b5—6); if the auditor is not worthless, 
then a proemium is unnecessary except for stating the subject in sum- 
mary form (1415b6 —8). All these passages exhibit a Platonic slant, and in 
my judgment they are likely to have been written earlier than other 
passages which advance a wider notion of rhetoric and in particular a 
notion which makes room for emotional appeal." But whatever the truth 
concerning such chronological speculations, the passages in question 
make quite clear that for Aristotle rhetoric is especially concerned with 
arguments based on facts. 

In contrast, our Ammonius passage associates rhetoric with sty- 
listic devices that please the auditor, amaze him and induce persuasion. 
Does this mean that Theophrastus emphasized style and audience reac- 
tion in a way that Aristotle would have opposed or at least been uncom- 
fortable with? The scholarly literature contains a positive answer, but 
before concurring we should take account of our source— namely, Am- 
monius' commentary on the De interpretatione. Ammonius is discuss- 
ing the fourth chapter, where Aristotle first defines the sentence in gen- 
eral (16b26—28) and then picks out the statement-making sentence 
(Aóyoc &xodoavuxóc) as the subject of his treatise. This kind of sen- 
tence Is said to admit truth or falsity (1732-3); other kinds which do not 
do so are dismissed from consideration. Aristotle mentions prayer in 
order to illustrate these other kinds (17a4) and says that a discussion of 


7On chronological issues, see, e.g., I. Düring, Aristoteles (Heidelberg 1966) 121~25 
and W. Fortenbaugh, "Aristotle's Platonic Attitude toward Delivery" Philosophy and 
Rhetoric 19 (1986) 246—53. 
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them is more at home in rhetoric and poetics (17a5—6). The single illus- 
tration supplied by Aristotle invites supplementation, and Ammonius 
does not disappoint us. He lists four kinds of sentence that do not admit 
truth or falsity: the vocative, interrogative and imperative as well as the 
optative or prayer (64.30—65.2). After that he takes up the reference to 
rhetoric and poetry and gives reasons for assigning an investigation of 
sentences to these fields of inquiry. He also considers the possibility of 
subdividing the several kinds of sentence, makes reference to Platonic 
division and then expands upon Aristotle's assertion that the present 
inquiry is concerned only with statement—making sentences (65.2—30). 

It is in this context that Ammonius names Theophrastus and re- 
ports his distinction between speech in relation to hearers and speech in 
relation to facts. He does not tell us what work of Theophrastus he is 
drawing on, but it seems likely that the treatise De affirmatione et nega- 
tione 1s his source, whether immediate or at some remove.? But if this is 
correct, we should hesitate before drawing any conclusions concerning 
Theophrastus' views on rhetoric. For De affirmatione et negatione was a 
logical treatise closely related to Aristotle’s De interpretatione. It will 
have focused on the statement—making sentence and distinguished this 
kind of sentence from other kinds that are neither true nor false. More- 
over, we can easily imagine Theophrastus adding a distinction between 
the statement—making sentence qua assertion or denial and this kind of 
sentence qua expression. He may well have pointed out that the state- 
ment-making sentence, like any other sentence, involves lexical or 
stylistic aspects that are irrelevant to its truth or falsity. The same asser- 
tion or denial can be expressed, e.g., in dignified or ordinary words 
(66.2—3), and while such a difference is important from certain points of 
view, a logical investigation can ignore such differences, for either way 
the same facts are asserted or denied. Aristotle does not make this point 
in the De interpretatione, but I suspect that Theophrastus made it in his 
work De affirmatione et negatione. After all he would be doing exactly 
what Boethius says he did in that work— namely, adding points not 
made by Aristotle in the De interpretatione (Boethius, In Aristotelis De 
interpretatione, secunda editio 1 [BT 12.3—16 Meiser]). 


8 Schmidt (note 2 above) 53 is clear on this point. Cf. Innes (note 6 above) 265, n. 17. 
In contrast, Hendrickson (note 5 above) 250 and O. Regenbogen, “Theophrastos,” RE 
Suppl. 7 (1940) 1383.44—45 think that Ammonius is more likely to be drawing on the Iegt 
AéEgoc than on a logical work. Mayer (note 3 above) 15, n. i suggests that the Ammonius 
texts reflects the actual arrangement of Theophrastus’ Iegi AéEgog. E 
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Here something should be said about the Greek words Aóyog and 
moayuata. The former is notoriously ambiguous. It can mean among 
other things “oration,” "argument," “speech” and "sentence." This 
ambiguity is normally not a problem. Both ancient and modern com- 
mentators pay attention to context and interpret the word appropri- 
ately? However, our Ammonius text is exceptional in that it is often 
studied as part of a fragment collection, in which context is omitted. 
And when it is studied for rhetorical content, Adyoc is likely to be 
construed as “speech” or even “oration.” The former is not necessarily 
a mistake, for in English "speech" is an umbrella term not unlike the 
Greek Aóyoc. But "oration" would appear to be an error. The Ammo- 
nius text comes from a commentary on the De interpretatione, and in 
this context Aóyoc is likely to mean sentence and to be used with special 
reference to the statement-making sentence that is either true or false. 
Moreover, Ammonius is almost certainly drawing on Theophrastus' 
work De affirmatione et negatione, and since this work too focused on 
statement-making sentences, there is little or no reason to give Aóyoc a 
rhetorical meaning. 

The word zoéyuora is also ambiguous. It has been translated 
above by “facts” and “subject matter," and while these translations are 
not in themselves erroneous, they may conceal a slight but important 
difference between the use of xoó&vyuaa in logical and rhetorical con- 
texts. A quick look at the beginning of Aristotle's De interpretatione 
may be instructive, for here the word mocyu.ata is used to advance a 
simple (overly simple) correspondence theory of language. Written 
Words are said to be symbols of spoken words (spoken sounds), which 
in turn are symbols or signs of affections in the soul; and these affec- 
tions are called likenesses (Óuotóuava) of actual things (zto&yuata 1 
1627). Truth or falsity, we are told, arises when words and the affections 
in the soul are combined or separated (16239 13), i.e., combined or sepa- 
rated in a way that reflects or fails to reflect the world of actual things. 
This means that the statement—making sentences with which Aristotle 
concerns himself in the De interpretatione are either true or false, be- 


' cause they combine words, a noun and a verb, and this combination 


either does or does not correspond with the actual facts (cf. 9 192333). 
This view of language is, of course, open to serious criticism, but for 


? Ammonius is no exception. See 64.26 28 and the note of Hans Arens, Aristotle's 


Theory of Language and its Tradition (Amsterdam 1984) 121, n. 1. 
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our purposes the important point is that it or a similar view may well 
stand behind the Theophrastean material reported by Ammonius. And 
if this is true, the phrase “in relation to the facts" (xoóc tà xoéyuaxa) is 
more than likely a way of calling attention to that aspect of speech 
which is relevant to a logical treatise like De affirmatione et negatione. It 
is not intended to say anything about orations and oratorical practice. 
Of course, orations as a form of language can be viewed as spoken 
words that may or may not be combined in ways that reflect the world of 
actual things. But when Aristotle says that rhetoric should be con- 
cerned with facts, he is making a rather different point that presupposes 
no particular theory of language. He is saying that orators should focus 
on the issue under consideration and not try to win by introducing 
extraneous material—whether this material involves irrelevant claims 
about the world or stylistic devices that distort one's view of reality. 

One more Greek word merits special mention. It is oyéouc. Schol- 
ars sometimes write as if Theophrastus distinguished between two 
Àóvoi,9? and while this formulation encourages a rhetorical interpreta- 
tion (e.g., opposing the unadorned arguments of philosophers to the 
ornamented prose of orators), it is not an accurate reflection of our text. 
For Ammonius does not credit Theophrastus with recognizing two 
Aóyov. Rather he credits him with recognizing a double relationship that 
characterizes one and the same Àóyoc (Owvttfjc . . . o00nc THS TOD AÓyov 
oyéoews 65.31): i.e., a relationship to the hearers and a relationship to 
the facts. And while these two relationships can be exhibited by an 
oration—much of what an orator says does relate to the facts as well as 
to the audience—it seems to me far more likely that our Ammonius text 
is concerned with relationships exhibited by the statement—making sen- 
tence. Theophrastus will have wanted to pin down the subject of his 
treatise (i.e., the work De affirmatione et negatione), and like Aristotle, 
he will have marked off the statement-making sentence from other 
kinds like the prayer and command. For an analysis of these sentences, 
he will have referred to poetics and rhetoric, and then added a remark 
about style or expression. Style is a feature of all sentences including 
statement-making ones, but it is not the concern of logic. Rather it 
belongs to poetics and rhetoric. That is where Aristotle discusses style 
(Poetica 19-22, Rhetorica 3.2—12), and we can be certain that Theo- 
phrastus did the same. 


See Innes (note 6 above) 254—55, and cf. Stroux (note 4 above) 2. 
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At this point someone might object that the above argument does 
not do justice to the amount of rhetorical material contained in our 
Ammonius text. If Theophrastus were only interested in making clear 
the subject of the work De affirmatione et negatione he would not have 
enumerated so many different stylistic features. To this objection a 
bipartite reply may be given. First, if the objection is to have real force, 
one must assume that Theophrastus never said more than he needed to. 
The assumption seems to me gratuitous and unacceptable. Second, the 
characterization of stylistic matters almost certainly involves the hand 
of Ammonius. The use of idéa: to refer to qualities of style postdates 
Theophrastus and in all probability should be attributed to Ammo- 
nius.!! Further, the reference to macrology and brachology in combina- 
tion with suitable timing (66.5—6) invites comparison with Plato's Phae- 
drus (267A—269B). Since Ammonius has cited the Phaedrus less than a 
page earlier (65.22 —23), I am tempted to ask whether he is not recalling 
Platonic material in the passage that concerns us.? More important, 
however, is a passage one half page earlier in which Ammonius is com- 
menting on sentences that are not statement-making. To illustrate sen- 
tences of this kind, he expands Aristotle's single example to four and 
then addresses the question where these sentences are properly stud- 
ied. He tells us that Aristotle assigns them to rhetoric and poetics, and 
that prompts him to mention rhythm, the period and figures of speech 
(65.6—7). These items are, of course, the special concern of rhetoric and 
poetics, but they are not closely tied to the subject under consideration 


" [ ossau (note 5 above) 39, n. 79 and Innes (note 6 above) 265, n. 23. More puzzling 
is the use of oxéotg. The word does appear to have been used by Theophrastus (see 
Priscianus Lydus, Metaphrasis in Theophrastum 1.45 [Suppl. Arist., vol. 1 (1886) 21.4-8 
Bywaterl), but in the passage under study it may derive from Ammonius, who uses the 
word repeatedly throughout his commentary. On the first occasion, he is even careful to 
elucidate his usage by non-logical examples, seed and fruit, ascent and descent (10.3— 
4)—-pairs that are the same substantially but differ in relationship. For our purposes, the 
most interesting case occurs when Ammonius tells us that truth and falsity do not exist in 
things Groéypata 21.8), including things that are combined, for truth and falsity reside in 
a relationship of thoughts or words to things (Èv oxéosv vivi vv vonuátov T| TOV pwvõv 
tí xoóc tà zoóyuara 21.9--10). Here Ammonius uses oyéoic to elucidate Aristotle's 
simple correspondence theory of truth, and it is at least possible that he is doing some- 
thing similar when he cites Theophrastus. He may be using his own word oyéoic to report 
Theophrastus’ distinction between two aspects of the sentence or statement—making 
sentence. But even if this is the case (and I leave the matter open), there is no reason to 
believe that Ammonius has in any way mis-represented Theophrastus. 

2Cf. also Protagoras 334C—335C and Gorgias 449B—C. 
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and are not suggested by anything in the Aristotelian text, except the 
mention of rhetoric and poetics. In my view, something similar may be 
true of Ammonius' handling of Theophrastean material. Theophrastus 
will have mentioned rhetoric and poetics in connection with style or 
expression. Perhaps he illustrated style by distinguishing between dig- 
nifed and common words (66.2—3). But the subsequent items men- 
tioned in our text are likely to come from Ammonius. Being a commen- 
tator, he expands on his source, and for most purposes that is being 
helpful. 

Where does all this leave us? I am afraid we must pull back and 
resist using the Ammonius text for supporting theories concerning the 
development of Peripatetic rhetoric. It is primarily a logical text, and 
even if the reference to hearers and the explicit mention of rhetoric and 
poetics look beyond logic, nothing is said that justifies or even encour- 
ages the claim that Theophrastus significantly departed from Aristotle 
by shifting the focus of rhetoric from argument to style and audience 
reaction. This is not to say that he did not do so. It is only to say that 
Wimmer’s frag. 65 is not evidence for such a development, and that all 
of us who use fragment collections must counnuayy remind ourselves 

that context is important. 
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THE EVIDENCE FOR KICKING IN GREEK BOXING 


The main proponents of the theory that kicking was part of Greek 
boxing are two of the major commentators on Greek sport, namely 
Harris and Jüthner. Harris cites the following literary sources as evi- 
dence: Lucian Anach. 3, Philostratus Gym. 11 and 34, Oenomaus apud 
Eusebium Praep. Ev. 5.34, Herodas 1.54—55, Antyllus apud Oribasium 
6.29.3.! Jüthner also cites the passages from Lucian, Philostratus and 
Eusebius, and tentatively includes Seneca Ep. 80.3;? he also cites sev- 
eral vase paintings: Athens 1689, Vienna 275, Würzburg 252B, Munich 
279.5 In a later article posthumously edited by Mehl,^ Jüthner cites 
Philostratus, Eusebius, Athens 1689, and adds C.V. Denmark (Fasc. 4 
Pi. 160 no. 2b) and an illustration from a Roman sarcophagus in the Villa 
Carpegna.? These numerous citations appear to be impressive, but how 
strong is the evidence for kicking in Greek boxing? 

Three of the vase paintings mentioned above, Vienna 275, Würz- 
burg 252B and C.V. Denmark, do not illustrate the sport of boxing, since 
the athletes are not depicted as wearing "gloves." These representa- 
tions are clearly of the pancration and should be so designated. 


1H. A. Harris, Greek Athletes and Athletics (London 1964, Bloomington, Indiana 
1966) 97—98 and notes, Sport in Greece and Rome (London 1972) 24. 

2J. Iüthner, Philostratos über Gymnastik (Leipzig 1909) 210—11. 

3 Athens 1689 can be seen in A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian 
Akropolis (Cambridge, Mass. 1949) 363, and N. Yalouris et al., The Olympic Games (Ath- 
ens 1976) 127. For Vienna 275 — Laborde I 74, see E. N. Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports 
and Festivals (London 1910, repr. Dubuque, Iowa 1970) 444, Athletics of the Ancient World 
(Oxford 1930, repr. Chicago 1978) 217, ill. 193, J. H. Krause, Die Gymnastik und Agonistik 
der Hellenen (Leipzig 1841) Tafel XVIIIc 68b, R. Patrucco, Lo sport nella Grecia antica 
(Florence 1972) 315. Jüthner states that Vienna 275 (Laborde I 74), but not the representa- 
tion in Krause, illustrates kicking in boxing. apparently unaware that they are identical. 
For Würzburg 252B, see C. Blümel, Sport der Hellenen (Berlin 1936) 116 no. 92. For 
Munich 279 — 2649 Beazley (ARV 418 no. 25), see B. Schróder, Der Sport im Altertum 
(Berlin 1927) Tafel 89, Patrucco 255. 

4J. Jüthner, E. Mehl, RE Suppl. 9 (1962) 1345. 

5For C.V. Denmark, eds., C. Blinkenberg, K. E Johansen, see also p. 124. For the 
Roman sarcophagus, see Jüthner, Mehl (note 4 above) 1315, Schróder (note 3 above) 147, 
Patrucco (note 3 above) 247. 

$Gardiner, Krause and Patrucco (note 3 above) rightly assign Vienna 275 to the 
pancration. C.V. Denmark is also assigned by the editors to the pancration. Jüthner 
himself later (RE 1346) rejected Würzburg 252B, and also C.V. Brussels Fasc. 1, ed., E 
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The other three illustrations do show athletes wearing "gloves." 
Schróder believes that Munich 279, a red—figure kylix from Vulci, de- 
picts a boxer kicking his opponent towards the end of the contest.’ Yet 
this and other paintings should be used with caution to interpret athletic 
techniques, since they are primarily aesthetic and depend on the whim 
of the artist. This painting may represent an athlete stepping on, not 
kicking, his opponent, perhaps to prevent his getting up. Moreover, it is 
by no means certain and probably unlikely that the artist is even show- 
ing contact between the two fighters. 

similarly the Panathenaic amphora from Athens (1689) does not 
necessarily represent contact between the two athletes, despite the 
comment of Jüthner, “man den "Tritt gegen den Schenkel" im Angriff 
ganz deutlich sieht."8 The artist may well be showing the left leg of the 
victorious athlete alongside, rather than on, the left thigh of the loser. 
Furthermore, even when athletes are depicted as wearing "gloves," 
they may not be boxers, but rather pancratiasts, who on occasion seem 
to have worn light himantes.? 

The illustration from the sarcophagus in the Villa Carpegna in 
Rome appears to show the victorious fighter stepping with his right foot 
on the right leg of his fallen opponent. Yet this does not necessarily 
represent the kick which led to the fall. However one interprets it, this 
representation is not Greek, but shows the athletes wearing on their 
hands the peculiar dumbbell-shaped devices which are found only in 
Italo-Venetic art.!9 

Several of the literary references cited also refer to the pancration, 
not to boxing. Lucian comments: oi ó& óopOooráÓnv xexoviuévor nal 


Mayence III 1 C Pl. 3 no. 2, as evidence for kicking in boxing. It is difficult to see any 
evidence of a kick in Vienna 275 and Würzburg 252B. 

7Schróder (note 3 above) 147. 

8Jüthner, Mehl, RE 1346. 

9? Jüthner, RE 18.3 (1949) 621, Harris, Greek Athletes (note 1 above) 106, Sport (note 1 
above) 26, Krause (note 3 above) 538—39, state that pancratiasts did not wear "gloves." M. 
Poliakoff, Studies in the Terminology of the Greek Combat Sports (Königstein 1982) 11, 19 
n. 46, 57 suggests that pancratiasts sometimes did wear thongs; see especially Plates 2 and 
3 which show athletes wearing thongs in positions found only in the pancration. Cf. also 
T. E Scanlon, "Greek Boxing Gloves: Terminology and Evolution," Stadion 8—9 (1982— 
83) 37, who cites the scholiast on Pindar Nem. 5.89a: 6 Onosùg 'A801vaiog dv, eves nay- 
xoatiov &vev vouýxwv. This may suggest that there was also a pancration with thongs. 

10 For this device which is rarely represented in art and not mentioned in literature, 
see Jüthner, Mehl, RE 1314-17, Scanlon (note 9 above) 35, Poliakoff, Combat Sports in the 
Ancient World (New Haven and London 1987) 75-76. 
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QUTOL ztatovow GAAHAOUG xooorzeoóvrgc xai AaxviGovow (Anach. 3). 
Here Harris believes that the term óp000otáó1 suggests boxing, not the 
pancration, but the same term is used later by Lucian actually to ex- 
plain the pancration: tò ó£ mateLv à&AXnjAovug OEBOOTAdHV rayxoatiá- 
terv Aéyouev (Anach. 8).!! Since Lucian mentions the same groups of 
athletes in both these passages, he clearly is alluding to the pancration. 
Seneca’s comments are vague, as Jüthner himself admits,!? and do not 
necessarily refer to boxing: "si corpus perduci exercitatione ad hanc 
patientiam potest, qua et pugnos pariter et calces non unius hominis 
ferat. . . " Similarly the passage from Antyllus cannot be interpreted 
as a direct reference to boxing: dei 6& uh uóvov tats yego oxiouayseiv 
GAAS xai tolc OxéÀeot, MOTE uev onego GAAOLEVOUG, motè Ó' oreo 
Aawítovrac. At all events this is a reference to practice in athletics 
(outapuayia), not the actual contest (&ywv).'3 

Herodas comments on the boxer Gryllus: o90& xáodooc èx thc 
ync / uivewv. Harris says that “it is not clear whether this means that he 
did not kick, or that he did not find it necessary to use the normal 
footwork of a boxer."!^ Yet it is hardly more than a reference to a box- 
er's footwork,^ and not even that if Herodas meant the proverbial ex- 
pression to refer to Gryllus as a quiet, docile individual despite his 
boxing ability.!6 

Two passages from Philostratus suggest to some commentators 
that kicking was part of boxing. Philostratus comments on the Greek 
boxer: 6 uev yao stox trc, &xeiOduv 6 TOV ovaótov xoupógc NAN, vooOTos- 
TAL KAL vodcost xai xoooprjoevat taig xvrjuauc, yop vatóuevoc ðè oxuàv 
vic &yovtac éndeigeta . . . (Gym. 11). He also uses the words zooo- 


I! See Harris, Greek Athletes (note 1 above) 206. The expression d080naita is used 
of the pancration in Pisidia; see Gardiner, "Regulations fcr a Local Sports Meeting," CR 
43 (1929) 210—12. Philostratus (Gym. 50) speaks of pancratiasts (and wrestlers) as óo80í. 
Theocritus (22.66) uses 6006 of boxing and pancration, if the reading is correct; see the 
discussion below. 

2 Jüthner (note 2 above) 211. 

33 For oxiagaxta, see Krause (note 3 above) 509-11, notes 7, 9, 10, W. Rudolph, 
Olympischer Kampfsport in der Antike (Berlin 1965) 23, Jüthner (note 2 above) 258. See 
also Philostratus Gym. 11. On practice in boxing, see Plato Leg. 8.830, Lucian Herm. 33, 
Jüthner, Mehl, RE 1336—37. 

^ Harris, Greek Athletes (note 1 above) 206. 

I5 For footwork in Greek boxing, see K. T. Frost, "Greek Boxing," JHS 26 (1906) 
213-25. 

16 As suggested by I. C. Cunningham, Herodas Mimiambi (Oxford 1971) 72. 
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Bryva tals . . . Xvrjuauc of boxers in a later section of the same work: 
xal yao dy xai moooftvat tais tov &vtidAwv xvrjuouc &oyol xal eù- 
éA@toL tà toooPdviu (Gym. 34). Jüthner interprets the first passage as 
follows: “Auch in der Weise kónnen die Füsse in Aktion getreten sein, 
dass man beim Advancieren mit dem Schienbein gegen den Unter- 
schenkel des Gegners drängte und stiess, um ihn zum Züruckweichen 
und Darbieten einer Blósse zu bewegen." Robinson also interprets 
xoooßñva val... xvrjuoug as to “kick against someone's shins."!8 
But does the verb zxoooftrjvav necessarily imply hostile intent in the 
sense of to kick? It seems not, for Philostratus himself elsewhere uses 
the term, also followed by the dative, in the sense of "approach," a not 
unnatural meaning of the word.!? It is likely, therefore, that in the two 
passages in the Gymnastics Philostratus is stating not that the boxer 
kicks against the shins of his opponent, but that he takes up his stance 
close to the shins of his opponent.?° 

The strongest evidence for kicking in Greek boxing comes from 
Eusebius: éxeivo ó£ eidévat, Ott T] Muxtixy ts Aaxtixys obdév ĝia- 
péos (5.34.2).?! Criticizing the excessive honors given to athletes, he 
gives as an example Cleomedes, the boxer from Astypalaea, victor at 
Olympia in 492 B.C.?? This reference is clearly to boxing; about this 
there can be no doubt. The association between boxing and kicking is 
further suggested by Eusebius, when he states that asses, especially 
wild asses, make good boxers (5.34.7).?? The implication is that kicking 


17 Jüthner (note 2 above) 211. 

8R, S. Robinson, Sources for the History of Greek Athletics (Cincinnati 1955) 216. 
Cf. Patrucco (note 3 above) 248, n. 3 who also interprets in a similar way, although he 
believes that Philostratus confused boxing with pancration. This is unlikely, since Phi- 
lostratus continues with comments on pancratiasts and wrestlers after boxers. 

I?Philostr. VS 568 (72.31 Kayser): ápu xooofaítvov và ynodoxetv. See also Plato 
Phdr. 227D; nooofàg v) telyer. B. Snell, Lexikon des frühgriechischen Epos (Göttingen 
1982) 10t Lieferung, col. 20 translates nooofaive as: "den Fuss setzen auf." 

20 (Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports (note 3 above) 426, n. 2 translates as "advancing" 
or "lunging" against an opponent's shins. 

21This is the reading of Die griechischen Christlichen Schriftsteller der ersten Jah- 
rhunderte (Berlin 1982) Vol. 8.1. Some read Aaxtwouxrc for Aaxtuxfic. 

22 See Pausanias 6.9.6, L. Moretti, Olympionikai. I vincitori negli antichi agoni olim- 
pici (Rome 1957) no. 174. C. A. Forbes, "Accidents and Fatalities in Greek Athletics," in 
Classical Studies in Honor of William Abbott Oldfather (Urbana 1943) 56, n. 50 believes that 
Eusebius is confusing the story of Cleomedes with that of Damoxenos (Paus. 8.40.35), 
but this is denied by R. and M. Brophy, "Deaths in the Pan-Hellenic Games II: Ali 
Combative Sports," AJP 106 (1985) 178—82. 

23 For asses and the pancration, see Galen Protr 13.128 M. Cf. also D. Chrys. 9.22. 
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was part of boxing in the fifth century, but Eusebius is not the most 
reliable witness on Greek boxing. It has been pointed out that the pas- 
sage of Eusebius could be evidence that “all fatal blows, all body blows, 
or all open—hand blows were forbidden or punished," which we know 
from other sources is incorrect.?^ It may be argued that the term Aux- 
tixy is a metonomy for the pancration. Is Eusebius, therefore, compar- 
ing boxing and pancration ("kicking") in respect to their similar levels 
of violence, rather than to their kicking techniques? If it is admitted that 
kicking was part of Greek boxing, the comment of Eusebius is strange 
in that kicking is hardly the major part of boxing, as he implies, and 
certainly not as important as in the pancration. Perhaps Eusebius was 
confusing a form of Roman boxing from his own time with Greek box- 
ing. 

The clearest evidence that kicking was not part of Greek boxing 
comes from Theocritus: 


AM. tic évi yetoas Gewpov évavtios àvóoi Xavaotác. 

IIO. zvyuéyoc fj xoi xoooi 0évov ox£Xoc, t Supora Ô’ 6064; 
AM. nòt dtatewdpevoc oóevéonc uù peiðeo xéyvnc. 

IIO. tics yao, óvo xeigac xoi &uotc cvveosíoo ipávtas; 


(22.65 —68) 


Here Polydeukes 1s challenged to a fight by Amykos. A definite distinc- 
tion is made between boxing (zvynáyxoc) and fighting with the feet 
(moaal Bévwv oxéAoc).25 There is no evidence that a change in boxing 
occurred between the fifth century described by Eusebius and the time 
of Theocritus. It is significant that in the lengthy description of boxing 
which follows in Theocritus (lines 69—134) there is no reference to kick- 
ing. Similarly no mention is made of kicking in boxing in the epic de- 
scriptions of the same fight by Apollonius Rhodius (2.25—97) and Va- 
lerius Flaccus (4.148—314). There is no reference to kicking in the con- 
test of Epeios and Euryalos in Homer (Jl. 23.651—99), of Odysseus and 
Iros (Od. 18.66—101), of Dares and Entellus in Vergil (Aen. 5.362— 484), 
of Capaneus and Alcidamas in Statius (Theb. 6:729—825), of Epeios and 
Acamas in Quintus Smyrnaeus (4.323—404), of Melisseus and Eury- 
medon in Nonnus (D. 37485—545). 


24See R. H. Brophy III, “Deaths in the Pan-Helleniz Games: Arrachion and Creu- 
gas," AJP 99 (1978) 389, n. 43. 
25] SI s.v. Belvo interpret this as a reference to wrestling, not pancration. 
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In conciusion, the references discussed are not strong evidence 
for kicking in Greek boxing. The passage of Eusebius is difficult to 
explain as not suggesting kicking in boxing, but this is of late date and 
may be confusing a form of Roman boxing with Greek. Even the Roman 
epic writers who describe boxing do not mention kicking, even though 
they do “Romanize” the boxing *gloves."?6 The most convincing refer- 
ence is from Theocritus who distinguishes between boxing and kicking. 
Also noteworthy is the absence of definite allusions to kicking in the 
numerous accounts of Greek writers on boxing.?? 


NIGEL B. CROWTHER 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


26'The term caestus by itself (as in Valerius Flaccus 4.148) may be a general term for 
boxing glove; see Poliakoff (note 9 above) 58, Scanlon (note 9 above) 37. Yet Statius refers 
to "nigrantia plumbo / tegmina cruda boum" (Theb. 6.732—33). Vergil comments "tan- 
torum ingentia septem / terga boum plumbo insuto ferroque rigebant" (Aen. 5.404—5). Cf. 
the Trojan caestus of Aen. 5.420. 

27 This article has been improved by the comments of an anonymous reviewer and 
by discussions with Professors A. R. Littlewood and C. G. Brown. 


THE HOMERIC BACKGROUND TO A 
VERGILIAN REPETITION (AENEID 1.744 = 3.516) 


At the banquet to welcome Aeneas, Iopas entertains the company 
with a cosmological song: 


hic canit errantem lunam solisque labores, 
unde hominum genus et pecudes, unde imber et ignes, 
Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones, 
quid tantum Oceano properent se tingere soles 
hiberni, vel quae tardis mora noctibus obstet; 
(Aen. 1.742-46) 


Line 744 is repeated at Aen. 3.516, in a description of Palinurus testing 
the winds and observing the stars prior to the Trojans' crossing of the 
Adriatic: 


haud segnis strato surgit Palinurus et omnis 
explorat ventos atque auribus aéra captat; 
sidera cuncta notat tacito labentia caelo, 
Arcturum pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones, 
armatumque auro circumspicit Oriona. 
(Aen. 3.513—17) 


Austin (note on 1.744) states that “probably this [3.515 ff.] is the earlier 
passage, with the present line repeated from it."! No evidence is ad- 
vanced in support of this claim, which agrees, however, with the conclu- 
sion of Sparrow: “Here are three consecutive lines [1.744—46] identical 
with three lines from passages earlier in date than Aen. 1. The first line 
may be explained as a fixed (and perhaps unconsciously repeated) for- 
mula for enumerating the stars, and the last two lines as consciously 
repeated from the Georgics . . . ; or all three lines may be tibicines 
intended to be replaced by a fuller description of Iopas' song... ."? 
This view is founded upon the popular theory that book three is one of 
the earliest parts of the poem. Perhaps it is, but the repetition of 1.744 at 


1R. G. Austin, Aeneidos liber primus (Oxford 1971) 224. 
2J. Sparrow, Half—Lines and Repetitions in Virgil (Oxford 1931) 95. 
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3.516 ought to be excluded from the controversy since it is susceptible 
to an artistic explanation involving Vergil's imitation of Homer. 

Aen. 3.513 ff. is based upon Homer's description of Odysseus 
steering his raft by the stars: 


ovdE of Ozvoc £xi PAEdapototw Enucte 
TTAniadas v £oooóvti xai óvy& Stovta Booty 
"Aoxtov Q’, fiv xal "AuaEav éxíixXnow xahéovotv, 
Hv avtot ctoépetat xat T "Qotwva doxeter, 
oin 8 àupopóc &o AOEtOM@V "Qxeavoto- 


(Od. 5.271—75) 


The list of constellations in the Odyssean passage differs, however, 
from Vergil's. The former mentions the Pleiades, Boótes, Arctos (the 
Bear, also known as the Wagon), and Orion. The latter has Arcturus 
(the chief star in the constellation of Boótes), the Hyades, the twin 
Triones (the Greater and Lesser Bears), and Orion. The main differ- 
ence, then, is the omission of the Pleiades and the inclusion of the 
Hyades. Arbitrary variation? No: the Hyades derive from another pas- 
sage of Homer—the cosmological section of the shield of Achilles: 


Èv uèv yatav ÉvevE', év Ó' obgaveév, év ĝt GóXaooav, 
HEMOV T Gxdwavta ceArjvyny te TAjBovoay, 

£v ÔÈ và teloea návta, Ta T obpavóc &ovepóávorar, 
IIAniáóag 0' “Ydadac te 16 te o0£voc 'Oo(ovoc 
"Agxtov 8', fjv xai 'Aua&av énxixAnow xaAéovow, 
Ht avtov otoédetar xat T "Qoiwva doxevel. 

oin 9' Gupogds oti Aoete@v "Qxeavoio. 


(il. 18.483—89) 


Line 486 of this passage, which is repeated—with a change of case—by 
Hesiod in Op. 615 (IIDAmiáósc 8’ *"YáóOsc te tO te o0évog 'Qotovoc), had 
been imitated by Vergil in G. 1.138, Pleiadas, Hyadas, claramque Ly- 
caonis Arcton, a verse which transliterates the first half of the Homeric 
line and incorporates Homer's subsequent reference to Arctos (embel- 
lished with a Callimachean patronymic).? In the Aeneid, three constella- 
tions are again listed in a single line. Gone are the Pleiades—though it 
may not be coincidental that the punning phrase pluviasque Hyadas (cf. 


3R. E Thomas, “Virgil’s Georgics and the Art of Reference," HSCP 90 (1986) 193f. 
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verv) preserves the sound of the original (IDAniáóag 0' 'Yáóac/Pleiadas, 
Hyadas)—and in their place stands Arcturus. The single Bear is con- 
verted into two (a "correction". of Homer based upon Alexandrian sci- 
ence).4 

This passage of the Iliad was one of the sources for Vergil’s sum- 
mary of the song of Iopas.? Both describe works of art and have a 
cosmological emphasis. Line 742 of Vergil (hic canit errantem lunam 
solisque labores) is a reworking of G. 2.478 (defectus solis varios lunae- 
que labores [cf. Lucr. 5751, solis item quoque defectus lunaeque late- 
bras), Ap. Rhod. Arg. 1.500 (ogAnvaíng te xal HeAtoto xéAegvuOo:, and 
Il. 18.484 (189juóv T GxdGuavta ogAnvnv te mAńðovoav). The use of la- 
bores in Georgics 2 to denote eclipses of the moon is not unparalleled.$ 
The extension of this metaphor in the Aeneid to the sun is bolder. Ser- 
vius rightly sensed a connection with Homer's phrase féóv T’ àxá- 
uavta, but failed to appreciate Vergil's subtle alteration of the formula, 
which is in line with his creative—and competitive— methods of imita- 
tion.? Yet another parallel is the notion of heavenly bodies dipping in the 
ocean (Aen. 1.745 [= G. 2.481], cf. 71. 18.489 [= Od. 5.275]). 

The progression from sun and moon to stars and ocean thus re- 
flects the pattern of the Iliadic passage. It may also be significant that 
the verse listing three stars and constellations is separated by one line 


4For the notion of "correction" see Thomas (note 3 above) 185—89. On the intro- 
duction of the Lesser Bear see Pease on Cic. N. D. 2.105 and cf., e.g., Arat. Phaen. 26f., 
47f. (adapted by Vergil in G. 1.245£). Though its reference to the two Bears is clear 
enough, geminosque Triones is a recherché description imitated only by late authors in 
extant literature. A convenient summary of the ancient terminology may be found in W. 
Smith (ed.), A Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities? (London 1890) 1.216. 

5P. R. Hardie, Virgil's Aeneid: Cosmos and Imperium (Oxford 1986) 63 n. 72. It was 
not, of course, his only source. I have discussed Vergil's use of Ap. Rhod. Arg. 1.496ff. 
and G. 2.4771f. in "The Structural Function of the Song cf Iopas," HSCP 93 (1989) 1-20. 

6See TLL 7.2.793.16ff., 807.38ff., Courtney on Juv. 6.441~43 (with works cited). 
Contrast the theory of W. Richter, "Lunae labores," Wiener Studien 11 (1977) 96-105, who 
argues that labores translates xaĝðńuata and thus has a broader sense. 

7Serv. ad Aen. 1.742, laborat enim nitens contra ruentis sphaerae volubilitatem. nec 
nos debet Homerus movere, qui ait iov Gudpavta; non enim eum dixit non laborare, sed 
laborem non sentire. However, the standard usage of labor/laboro in connection with lunar 
eclipses (or phases), including the model of G. 2.478, indicates that labores refers to 
eclipses, not to the revolutions of the sun, and though Servius is correct to deny a logical 
inconsistency between tirelessness and toil, there is nevertheless a difference in emphasis 
and tone which produces an entirely distinct impression. Hardie (note 5 above) compares 
Mimnermus 10.1 Diehl, 7/£Aiog pév yao zxóvov EAXayxev Tata mavta. 
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from the verse about the sun and moon (742, 744), as it is in Homer (II. 
18.484, 486), even though it would more logically have followed it di- 
rectly.? In view of these connections, and bearing in mind the fact that 
the reference to the Hyades is lacking in the Odyssean model for Aen. 
3.513 ff., there are grounds for arguing that Aen. 1.744 was composed for 
book one, not borrowed from book three. For what makes better sense? 
That Vergil conflated two passages of Homer in composing Aen. 3.516 
and then transferred the verse to a passage in book one which is clearly 
influenced by the very passage of the Iliad which was one of the sources 
for the line in book three? Or that he composed it for book one with the 
passage of the Iliad (among others) before his mind, then repeated it in 
book three where its poetic resonance is amplified through echoes of 
the Odyssey and book one of the Aeneid? Certainty is unattainable in 
compositional matters such as this.? At the very least, however, Aen. 
1.744 is artistically vindicated by the Iliadic model and cannot be dis- 
missed as an unconscious repetition or a lame tibicen. 

The matter of priority is less important, after all, than that of 
artistic intention and effect. But whichever passage was written first, 
why did Vergil repeat the verse at all? This question admits of both a 
general and a specific answer. The general answer is that Vergil could 
not ignore the pervasive repetitiousness of the Homeric style; hence his 
extensive, though subtler and more restrained, use of repetition in 
the Aeneid.!? This still leaves open the question of what, for Vergil, 
prompted this or that particular repetition. The answer in the present 
case, I suggest, is that the two Homeric models, which happen to be the 
two most extensive astronomical passages in the Homeric corpus, are 
themselves marked by obtrusive repetition: that of the three lines about 


$The intervening line in Homer (Jl. 18.485) contains a general reference to the 
constellations and thus forms a transition from the sun and moon (484) to the particular 
constellations (486ff.). Vergil replaces this with a line (Aen. 1.743) about the origin of the 
species and the elements, thus broadening the scope of the song of Iopas (on the model of 
the songs of Orpheus in the Argonautica and Silenus in the sixth Eclogue) but at some cost 
to logical exposition. 

One possible item of counterevidence is Vergil's inclusion of Arcturus, which 
might have been inspired by Boótes in Od. 5.272 but which could equally well have 
occurred to him independently or (as I suspect) have been suggested by Homer's "Aoxtov 
(Jl. 18.487 — Od. 5.273). 

Q9 See W. Moskalew, Formular Language and Poetic Design in the Aeneid (Leiden 
1982) 63—72; the present case is discussed on pp. 94f. 
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Arctos, which are identical in each passage (H. 18.487-89 = Od. 5.273— 
75). Thus, while the context of Aen. 1:744 alludes to the /liad and that of 
Aen. 3.516 to the Odyssey, the exact repetition of the line Arcturum 
pluviasque Hyadas geminosque Triones corresponds to, and acknowl- 
edges, the verbal link between the two Homeric models. It may be 
suggested further that Vergil’s special emphasis on the constellation 
of the Bear, both through direct reference (geminosque Triones = 
the Greater and Lesser Bears) and allusion (Arcturum = "the Bear- 
Watcher"), corresponds to the subject of the repeated lines in Homer, 
whose initial word—"“Aoxtov—is recalled in sound and position by Arc- 
turum. And so, in conclusion, the repetition of Aen. 1.744 in 3.516 lends 
no support to the theory of book three's early composition. Nor is it a 
symptom of the poem's unfinished state or the poet's carelessness. 
Rather, it is a function of Vergil’s complex and highly self-conscious 
relationship to his Homeric models. 


ROBERT D. BROWN 
VASSAR COLLEGE 


HORACE'S SATIRIC PROGRAM AND THE LANGUAGE 
OF CONTEMPORARY THEORY IN SATIRES 2.1 


The several most recent studies of Horace Satires 2.1 have made a 
strong case for the thorough-going irony of this piece, effectively chal- 
lenging many of the more traditional notions which commentators have 
maintained concerning the satire’s allegedly “serious” pretensions.! So 
often it has been taken for granted that this piece is, at heart, a serious 
or at least semi-serious discussion of the moral and legal issues in- 
volved with the writing of satire, and as a result, the commentators on 
Horace have been tempted to accept the satirist's self-portrait in 2.1 
wholly at its face value and to lend programmatic significance to his 
promise to write friendly verse in face of the legal threat.2 Taking the 
opposite view, I concur with commentators, such as Harrison, who 
argue that Satires 2.1 is altogether ironic, rising in places to “a kind of 
inspired buffoonery,” a “brilliant piece of shadow-boxing," as Rudd 
prefers.? Granting this, however, I maintain that much remains to be 
said concerning the manner in which Horace exposes the satire’s real 
programmatic significance at the same time as he so obviously deflates 
his own character and the satire’s allegedly serious intent. In this paper, 
I propose to expand upon the “ironic” interpretation of this piece by 
examining the interplay between the apparent and the implicit meanings 
of certain key terms, which, at one level, would seem to mock the 
satire’s serious pretensions, but which at another level speak directly to 
the question of the satire’s serious intent. J maintain that much of the 
satire's humor is based on a sustained play upon the sexual double- 
meaning of words, and that it is by means of this implied burlesque 


These works include: W. S. Anderson, “Tronic Preambles and Satiric Self-Defini- 
tion in Horace Satire 2.1," PCP (1984) 35—42; J. J. Clauss, "Allusion and Structure in 
Horace Satire 2.1: The Callimachean Response," TAPA 115 (1985) 197-206; and G. Har- 
rison, "The Confessions of Lucilius (Horace Sat. 2.1.30—34). A Defense of Autobio- 
graphical Satire?" CA 6 (1987) 38—52. 

?For this view see especially R. LaFleur, "Horace and Onomasti Komodein: The 
Law of Satire," ANRW 2.31.3 (1981) 1790~1826. In like manner, Fraenkel also regards Sat. 
2.1 as "A discussion of the moral issues involved in the publication of satires, with an 
occasional glance at possible legal consequences." E. Fraenkel, Horace (Oxford 1957) 147. 

3 Harrison (note 1 above) 39; and N. Rudd, The Satires of Horace (Cambridge 1966) 
128. 
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dialogue that Horace exposes the real programmatic intent of this 
piece, which addresses the topic of the “compositional” style of his 
work and, in the end, has little to do with the moral or legal issues which 
are the ostensible premise of the satire.^ 

The opening lines of Satires 2.1 describe the circumstances which 
underlie the consultation with Trebatius (1-4): 


Sunt quibus in satura videor nimis acer et ultra 
legem tendere opus; sine nervis altera quidquid 
composui pars esse putat similisque meorum 
mille die versus deduci posse. 


The adjective acer was used commonly enough in Horace's day to refer 
fo harshness, hostility and abusiveness, and it is in this sense that com- 
mentators invariably take the opening lines of Satires 2.1. LaFleur's 
assessment is quite typical: 


The group Horace first mentions, and whose accusation concerns him 
more, must include particularly (as we can see from verses 21—22 below) 
those persons he had satirized by name or innuendo in Book One, as well 
as their relatives and friends. The complaint they raise, that Horace's 
satires were "too abusive," is the very same that he had levelled against 
Lucilius in 1.10.5 


4The opening four lines of Sat. 2.1 clearly define the satirist's ostensible "problem", 
as one of style. In spite of this, it has been commonly assumed that Horace is here 
concerned exclusively with providing a moral justification of his work. Fraenkel, for 
example, claims that, "In ii.I, Horace deals almost exclusively with the moral justification 
of his satires, or, to put it differently, with their contents; only in passing . . . does he 
mention the unfavourable criticism which their style has met with in certain quarters. The 
reasons that induced Horace to insist here on the defence of his matter rather than his 
form cannot be guessed with certainty" Fraenkel (note 2 above) 147. Likewise, Shackieton 
Bailey: "The tenth Satire of Book I takes up again the 'artistic aspect' of the fourth; the 
‘moral aspect’ is resumed in the introductory satire of Book II." In D. R. Shackleton 
Bailey, Profile of Horace (London 1982) 32. In contrast, Clauss argues that, “When we 
recognize . . . the allusion to the finale of the Hymn to Apcllo, so ingeniously set within a 
judicial context, we must grant more importance than critics have allowed to the stylistic 
claim which Horace has made by direct reference to Callimachus." Clauss (note 1 above) 
206. 

5LaFleur (note 2 above) 1813. Cf. also Rudd (note 3 above) 118: "Nothing can be 
said about the first group. They probably had little in common except the conviction that 
brawling in public was vulgar and undignified. In the second group we must include the 
pro-Lucilian critics who had been in opposition to Horace ever since the appearance of 
1.4 and perhaps earlier." i 
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Horace shows that he is familiar with this understanding of the 
term acer when, at Epodes 6.11-14, he compares the ferocity of his 
iambs to those of both Archilochus and Hipponax: 


cave, cave: namque in malos asperrimus 
parata tollo cornua, 

qualis Lycambae spretus infido gener 
aut acer hostis Bupalo. 


The connection of this descriptive term with the iambic idea could not 
be more explicit. Here it is actually associated with the old iambic poets 
themselves. The picture of the iambic poet as an attacking bull is pre- 
cisely the same picture as that drawn by the satirist's detractors at 
Satires 1.4.34: faenum habet in cornu. And thus there is some sound 
precedent for associating the term with the iambic idea. 

There is a second side to the term, however, an alternate exis- 
tence, as it were, which clearly refers the term to modes of speech apart 
from ethical considerations and the implications of the iambic idea. 
Acer is but one part of the language of rhetorical and poetic theory used 
to describe the grand oratorical or poetic style. We see the term used 
this way at 1.10.43, where the epic poet Varius, Horace's friend, is 
described as acer® The term refers to the solemnity and passion of his 
verse, carrying with it no connotations of hostility or abuse. Cicero 
often uses the term in this way to describe the grand style of oratory, 
which he regarded as an especially effective emotional appeal, designed 
to win over not the minds, but the emotions of his listeners. For exam- 
ple, at De Oratore 2.42.180, Cicero has Antonius.take up a discussion 
with Catulus concerning the means of securing the favor of one's audi- 


6Fiske clearly regards the term acer as a technical oratorical and poetic designa- 
tion: "The epithet acer thus applied to Lucilius is, moreover, more appropriately and 
commonly applied to the grand style to which invective inevitably tends to rise, as any 
modern critic may see if he will reflect upon the effects of the stichomithies in Greek 
tragedy. Thus Horace employs this epithet in Satires 1.10, 43, 46 [sic] of Varius, the epic 
poet. So Cicero in the Orator 99 applies the epithet to the grandiloqui." G. C. Fiske, 
*Lucilius and Horace: A Study in the Classical Theory of Imitation," University of Wis- 
consin Studies in Language and Literature 7 (Madison 1920) 117. I will proceed to make 
much the same point using a series of examples from Book 2 of the De Oratore. Another 
useful study of the technical terminology used to describe the oratio acris is M. A. Grant, 
“The Ancient Rhetorical Theories of the Laughable,” University of Wisconsin Studies in 
Language and Literature 21 (Madison 1924) 74-75, 131-39. 
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ence. He argues that, while men's feelings mav certainly be won over 
by such objective factors as past achievements and a reputable life, the 
orator has need for a certain gentleness of language (verborum comitas, 
182) and a mild tone (lenitas vocis). These are especially helpful in win- 
ning over the emotions of his listener. In 183, however, he adds the 
following disclaimer: 


Sed genus hoc totum orationis in eis causis excellet, in quibus minus 
potest inflammari animus iudicis acri et vehementi quadam incitatione. 
Non enim semper fortis oratio quaeritur, sed saepe placida, summissa, 
lenis, quae maxime commendat reos. 


This passage closely approximates the statements of Horace at 1.10.14— 
17, and we note that here the adjective acer has clear reference to the 
solemn and impassioned mode of speech in contrast to the gentle, con- 
versational style described in 182. The passage argues exactly the same 
point that Horace argues in 1.10: the good orator is equally well-versed 
in all modes of speech, changing according io the dictates of time, 
place, and audience. The simple, conversational mode of speech serves 
conciliantur animi, while, by means of the oratio acris, potest inflammari 
animus iudicis. 

Once again, at De Oratore 22.49.201, the adjective acer is used 
with direct reference to the passionate mode of speech, which Anto- 
nius, in concluding his discussion of affective modes of speech, claims 
is especially useful in inspiring the rage of its listeners. The point is 
again made that the good orator knows how to blend both modes of 
speech, playing upon the emotions of his listeners (affectis animis) 
rather than informing their minds (animis . .. quam doctis). Julius 
Caesar Strabo picks up on these statements of Antonius, adapting them 
to a discussion concerning the value of humor to rhetoric, his special 
field of expertise. He claims (De Oratore 2.58.236): 


Est autem, ut ad illud tertium veniam, est plane oratoris movere risum; 
vel quod ipsa hilaritas benevolentiam conciliat ei, per quem excitata 
est... vel quod ipsum oratorem politum esse hominem significat, quod 
eruditum, quod urbanum, maximeque quod tristiam ac severitatem miti- 
gat et relaxat, odiosasque res saepe, quas argumentis dilui non facile est, 
ioco risuque dissolvit. 


7For the term acer as a technical designation applied to an emotional appeal, cf. 
also De Oratore 2.51.209, 2.52.212, and Fiske (note 6 above) 114—17. 
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The simple, humorous mode of speech, Caesar argues, will often 
serve to disarm the judges and win them over in a difficult case where 
the oratio acris has failed. Commentators have long recognized the ob- 
vious parallels between this passage and Satires 1.10.9—15, but, as with 
2.1.1—4, they have failed to consider seriously that here Horace is mak- 
ing a straightforward assessment of satiric style and that he is not find- 
ing fault with Lucilius’ aggressive wit.$ A comparison with the theoreti- 
cal works of Cicero, however, suggests that when, at 1.10.14—15, Horace 
commends the merits of ridiculum over acri, he is merely making an 
observation concerning Lucilius' mode of composition, using the tradi- 
tional language of rhetorical theory. 

The scholiasts’ remarks on the opening passage of Satires 1.10 
fully bear out this assessment.? For example, on the phrase est brevitate 
opus, beginning line 9, the scholiasts add: 


Brevitate orationis utendum esse ait, ut cito sententia finiatur, ne de- 
fatigetur auditor quoniam, sicut virtus eloquentiae est pauca copiose dila- 
tare, ita etiam multa breviter dicere. 


The lines in question, according to the scholiasts, are drawn from the 
language of rhetorical theory. Satire, just as good oratory (which also, 
not coincidentally, is often referred to by the rhetorical theorists as 
sermo), must vary the size of the individual period (sententia). It de- 
mands a fine blend of amplificatio, dwelling on minor details at length, 
and brevity, the ability to speak concisely on many things. Lucilius' 
problem, apparently, is that his satires display no variation. His sen- 
tences and the very words he chooses are reminiscent only of the oratio 
acris, where the compositional devices of amplificatio and the grand 
style are most appropriate. But Horace argues the need for variation, 
i.e., a mixing of two distinct styles. The ridiculum and acri of line 14 
refer not to types of humor, as is so often assumed, but to modes of 
speech, i.e., the grand versus the simple style. Once again, the scholi- 
asts' remarks are very explicit on this point: 


Interdum, inquit, magis mordent dicta venusta quam quae acriter et tur- 
bulenter promuntur, et melius discernit plerumque res magnas alicuius 
sermo ridiculosus quam fortis sententia rhetoris. 


38For example, Kiessling-Heinze ad 1.10.14. 
?'The scholiasts' remarks I take from H. I. Botschuyver, Scholia in horatium (Am- 
sterdam 1935). 
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Once again, we see that the scholiasts regard the lines in question as an 
explicit reference to theories of rhetorical style, not comic theory. Com- 
edy comes into the question only in lines 16-17, when Horace chooses 
the Old Comic poets as the perfect stylistic exemplars of the type of 
poetry which he has attempted to describe. Concerning the phrase hoc 
sunt imitandi in line 17, the scholiasts add: id est venustate loquendi, 
ut auditores delectaret. The verb delectaret here is very telling. Once 
again, it exposes the sensitivities of one well—trained in rhetorical the- 
ory, for, according to the scholiasts, the hoc of line 17 refers to the Old 
Comic poet's expertise in the middle or mixed style, whose function 
was delectare, over against the grand style, in which Lucilius invariably 
indulged (according to Horace), whose function was movere. Judging 
from the close parallels to these lines taken from the technical rhetori- 
cal treatises of Cicero, I have no doubt that the scholiasts' assessment 
of these lines 1s correct. 

Horace has made his case for the proper compositional style of 
satire in 1.10, and in introducing his second book of satires he simply 
rehearses the stance he has taken. The satirist's quest for advice from 
Trebatius is entirely facetious, for the fact that his critics find his work, 
at once, as both “too impassioned” (nimis acer) and (literally) “gutless” 
or "insipid" (sine nervis) proves that the compositional style of his sat- 
ires maintains the desired balance between the ridiculum and the acer 
which, he claims in 1.10, the genre demands. His initial complaint to 
Trebatius shows only that his satires are an outstanding piece of poetic 
theory in practice. 

Thus far I have dealt only with the most apparent surface—mean- 
ing of Horace's consultation with Trebatius, namely, his “problem” of 
compositional style. But, I maintain, there is a whole world of implied 
meaning, of humorous innuendo which is working under the surface of 
Horace's complaint which, at once, makes the satire much more than 
mildly funny and, at the same time, speaks directly to the question of 
the satire's programmatic significance. 

The descriptive terms which Horace uses to characterize his prob- 
lem are loaded with sexual innuendo. He begins his complaint by claim- 
ing that certain of his critics find his style “too passionate" and that he 
has "stretched out" or "erected" his task beyond the lex operis. Horace 
certainly was aware of the sexual possibilities of the term acer in the 
sense of “impassioned” or “aroused.” Compare Satires 2.7.47, acris ubi 
me | natura intendit, which goes on in lines 48—52 to describe one of the 
most explicit sex scenes in all of the Satires. We note that here also, as 
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elsewhere in the satires, tendere and its derivatives refer to the state of 
erection (cf. also 1.2.118, 1.5.84 and 2.7.48).!© Even the term opus in line 
2 is not entirely innocent. The word was used commonly to refer to 
sexual intercourse, "the male part in the act," based on the agricultural 
understanding of the word wherein “work” implies *plowing."!! By the 
same type of semantic shift which makes venus or libido equivalent to 
mentula, the word opus itself can be understood concretely as “penis,” 
as at Maximinianus, Eleg. 5.84: nec velut expositum surgere vidit puella 
opus. Thus; the bawdier side of the phrase tendere opus is apparent. 

A second set of critics, taking the opposite view, considers Hor- 
ace's compositional style as altogether "impotent" (sine nervis). Ner- 
vus, "sinew" or "tendon," either in its singular or plural forms, was 
commonly used to denote the penis. The figurative use of this term may 
be based on the metaphor of the bowstring (nervus) noted for its ability 
to tauten and relax.!? Thus Penelope, at Priap. 68.33, boasts that there 
was no one better at "stretching his bow string" (nemo meo melius 
nervum tendebat Ulixe) than Ulysses. The humorous and derogatory 
side of the charge sine nervis in line 2 is therefore quite apparent. What, 
on its surface, reads as a straightforward treatment of the satirist's 
compositional style, beneath its surface sustains a consistent meta- 
phorical dialogue which refers the satirist’s compositional style to his 
sexual potency. One group, he claims, finds his style too “impassioned” 
or "aroused," "stretched" beyond all due measure, while others find 
his style insipid, “impotent” or “limp.” 

Once this metaphor of sexual potency is realized, it is easy enough 
to see how it is sustained throughout the entire piece. Trebatius' initial 
suggestion that Horace cease writing altogether is equivalent to requir- 
ing that he abstain fróm sex. Horace is taken aback: ne faciam, in- 
quis, | omnino versus? Note the clever postponement of the object ver- 
sus. The verb facio has a long history in Latin literature as a euphemism 
for sexual intercourse (much in the sense of English “do it," cf. also 
Greek modttetv) and so the line reads, "Are you suggesting that I cease 
from doing it (my verse, that is) altogether?" Trebatius agrees, and the 


On tendo and its derivatives, see J. N. Adams, The Latin Sexual Vocabulary 
(London 1982) 21, 40, 46. 

See Adams (note 10 above) 154, 157. For opus as a synonym for mentula, cf. ibid., 
57. 

12See Adams (note 10 above) 21, 38. 

13Qn facio as a euphemism for sexual intercourse, cf. Adams (note 10 above) 143, 
204. 
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satirist complains that he would then be unable to sleep at night. Tre- 
batius gives his own soporific remedy in lines 7—9, reflecting his well 
known devotion to swimming and heavy drinking.!^ He then adds that if 
such a “lust” for writing should still “seize” the satirist (si tantus amor 
scribendi te rapit, 10), he could try writing an epic account of the deeds 
of Caesar. Once again, Horace's problem is couched in sexual terms. 
But epic is not an option for the satirist, for althougb the "desire" is 
there, the "potency" is lacking (cupidum, pater optime, vires deficiunt, 
12-13). When it comes to writing epic, Horace argues, not just anyone 
can describe the troops bristling with “pikes,” the Gauls perishing with 
broken "spear," or the ^wounds" of a Parthian fallen from his horse. 
Pilus, cuspis and vulnus are not unsuggestive terms. Compare Martial 
11.78.5—6: Pedicare semel cupido dabit illa marito, / dum metuit teli vul- 
nera prima novi. Many other examples of like usage could be adduced to 
show that these are sexually loaded terms, and thus, we understand the 
satirist's hesitation: he doubts his own abilities, i.e., his virility, when it 
comes to writing epic.!? Trebatius counters by suggesting that Horace 
write panegyric satire after the manner of Lucilius, but once again Hor- 
ace questions his own potency. He doubts that the words of one who is 


I4 Cf, Cic. ad Fam. 7.10.2 and 7.22.1. 

ISCf. Adams (note 10 above) 20, 76-77, 152. The Callimachean features of this 
recusatio have been discussed by W. Wimmel, Kallimachos im Rom. Die Nachfolge seines 
apologetischen Dichtens in Augusteerzeit, Hermes Einzelschriften 16 (Wiesbaden 1960) 
163; and A. Thill, Alter ab illo. Recherches sur l'imitation dans la poésie personnelle à 
l'époque Augustéene (Paris 1979) 250—52. Clauss (1985) has gone one step further than 
either Wimmel or Thill, arguing that Horace has fashioned his recusatio with specific 
reference to Callimachus Hymn to Apollo 105—7. If the sexual possibilities which I have 
suggested for lines 12-15 are correct, it is easy enough to see how these lines might be 
heard by Horace's audience, through their previous experience with the militia amoris 
theme, as a recusatio of elegy as well as of epic. Read in this way, one wonders whether 
Horace may not have intended something more in his reference to the "Gauls" in line 14, 
keeping in mind that the Roman ear would have heard Gallos as the plural of Gallus, which 
is, at once, the name of the inhabitants of Gaul, a castrated priest of Cybele (cf. Satires 
1.2.12D, and the name of Rome's most famous elegiac poet to date. Thus, lines 13-15 
suggest the following: "Not juss anyone you please can describe the troops bristling with 
pikes, nor 'Galluses' dying with 'broken spear' (perhaps a foiled love affair, or a bout with 
impotence, cf. Ovid, Amores 3.7; note also that fracta, "broken," has both sexual and 
stylistic connotations), nor the *wounds' of the Parthian (Parthenius?) as he slips from his 
mount." I make the suggestion concerning Parthenius both because of his close connec- 
tion with Gallus and because of the mention of the Parthian's "wounds" in line 15. His 
extant collection of prose outlines of love stories, the "Eowtixd Ila0npgaa, translates 
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“limp” (Flacci verba, playing upon the humorous possibilities of his 
own name) could ever make their way into the attentive or “erect” ear 
of Caesar (per attentam . . . aurem). 

The satirist is still at a loss. He claims that an impassioned, ag- 
gressive mode of writing is inevitable. It is in his blood as a Venusine 
(venusinus, playing upon the notion of venus?). He simply must attack. 
As a result, and in contrast to his abilities as a writer of epic, his po- 
tency as a satirist is quite obvious. His pencil, like a sword, does not 
rest in its “sheath” (vagina tectus, 41). Although he would prefer to let 
his “shaft,” set aside, be consumed by “rust,” he warns that no one 
harm him in his “lust” for peace (cupido mihi pacis, 44). The phallic 
possibilities are apparent. Whoever “arouses” him (qui me commorit, 
45) will greatly regret the consequences. For Horace, satiric lampoon is 
instinctive, the response of his natura potens (51). In this alone he is 
fully capable (valet, 50). Trebatius interrupts. He warns Horace to 
take care lest some powerful Roman strike him with "frigidity" (frigore, 
62), a term which, like acer in line 1, has immediate stylistic connota- 
tions, carrying the sense of "bombast," the vice of the grand style, as 
well as an implied sexual meaning.'® Horace, however, counters with 


nicely into Latin as Vulnera, Erotic *Wounds." These he intended for Cornelius Gallus to 
elaborate into elegies. Horace, it would seem, here disclaims any such inclinations to- 
wards elegy For a concise bibliographical survey of the militia amoris theme, see L. 
Cahoon, "The Bed as Battlefield: Erotic Conquest and Military Metaphor in Ovid's 
Amores," TAPA 118 (1988) 293, n. 1 and 2. 

t6 On the possible sexual connotations of “rust,” cf. Var. Gram. 450: Robigo est . . . 
vitium obscenae libidinis, quod ulcus vocatur 

7f think it is likely that Horace fashions his argument here in a manner which is 
intended to deride certain Stoic theories of his critics. The first four satires of Book One 
make especially clear that a large number of Horace's critics, e.g., Crispinus and Fabius 
certainly, and perhaps Fannius and Hermogenes Tigellius as well, were Stoics of a rather 
conservative stamp. In 2.1, Horace excuses himself as a writer of satire on the basis of his 
own "nature" (natura potens, 51) and "instinct" (intus monstratum, 52-53). He does some 
rather humorous etymologizing in lines 53-54: “Entrust your aged mother to Scaeva 
(“Lefty”) the spendthrift. His pious right hand will not perform the crime.” Horace uses 
the theories of his critics to their own disadvantage and to great humorous effect. 

i8 Horace was certainly aware of the long-standing use of this metaphor in literary 
theory as a reference to vices of style. He clearly has this in mind when, at Satires 2.5.39— 
41, he creates the following humorous circumlocution for the simple idea "hot or cold." 
Tiresias advises Odysseus: “Be firm and endure, whether the Dog Star is splitting speech- 
less statues (1.e., with its seasonal heat), or Furius, bloated with rich tripe, ‘spits all over’ 
(conspuet) the chilly Alps with white snow.” The joke hinges on the word conspuet, which 
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the exemplum of his predecessor, Lucilius, who had managed to survive 
quite nicely though he was the first to "draw back the skin," exposing 
the pretensions of the powerful, rich and famous. His friendship with 
Scipio had effectively voided all fear of reprisal. Here again, it seems 
clear that Horace draws upon the analogy which he has maintained 
throughout, making satire equivalent to sex. To "draw back the skin" 
(detrahere et pellem, 64), at one level, seems innocent enough, as a 
rather oblique reference to the fable of the Ass in the Lion's skin.!? We 
happen to know, however, from a joke in Satires 1.5, that Horace could 
count on his audience to hear the obscene dialogue beneath the surface, 
which hinges upon the word pellis in the sense of “foreskin.”2° Thus, to 
"draw back the skin" is, at once, to write satire, exposing the preten- 
sions of many a conceited "Ass," and to engage in sex. Throughout 
Satires 2.1, the two activities are treated as completely synonymous. 
Horace claims that he can afford to take such risks because, like Lu- 
cilius before him, he has powerful friends, such that, if anyone should 
attack expecting to find him fragile (fragili, 77) he would instead hit on a 
solid foe (solido, 78), a rather painful surprise. 

Horace, throughout this piece, speaks of his poetry in overtly 
physical terms. He has made the writing of satire analogous to sexual 
potency and love-making. While admitting that certain of the sexual 
possibilities which I have alluded to above are less obvious than others, 
Ithink that one would be quite rash to dismiss them all. I maintain that, 
beneath the surface of his consultation with Trebatius, Horace has de- 
veloped a consistent burlesque dialogue through the implied sexual 
connotation of certain key terms. 

This is all very funny, but, strangely enough, it is not altogether 


Horace obviously considered a most ludicrous metaphor, a sure case of "frigidity" On 
“frigidity” as a vice of style in ancient theory, see Aristotle Rhetoric 3.3 and Longinus De 
Sublimitate chapters 3 and 4. Cf. also LaRue Van Hook, Puxedtys 1j tò Puxodv, CP 12 
(1917) 68-76; and M. E Williams, “Amor’s Head—Cold (Frigus in Catullus 45)," CJ 83 
(1988) 128-32. 

1?O0n the fable of the Ass in the Lion's skin, cf. Lucian, Fugitivi 13. 

20[t seems clear from the joke at Satires 1.5.100—1D1, that the Roman ear was very 
alive to the obscene sense of the word peilis. Here Horace cleverly assigns the name 
Apella (“Without Foreskin") to a credulous Jew: Credat Iudaeus Apella, non ego. Por- 
phyrion elucidates the joke: Urbanissimum nomen Iudaeo inposuit "Apellan" dicens, quasi 
quod pellem in parte genitali Iudaei non habeant. See A. Holder, Pomponi Porfyrionis 
commentum in Horatium Flaccum (Innsbruck 1894; repr. Arno Press 1979) 260. For other 
references to the sexual possibilities of pellis, see also Adams (note 10 above) 73. 
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original to Horace, and this fact, as I hope to show, demonstrates 
clearly that the peculiar sexual reading of Satires 2.1 which I have pro- 
posed has much to commend itself beyond its apparent humor. For the 
sexual metaphor, as a well-worn theme of rhetorical theory, directly 
connects Horace's humorous complaint in Satires 2.1 to the larger con- 
cerns of rhetorical and poetic theory which were being argued vigor- 
ously in his day. In the end, it is on the level of the satire's implied sexual 
discourse that Horace makes clear his programmatic intent. 

The evidence of ancient rhetorical theory suggests that the meta- 
phor of sexual potency was commonly employed in Horace's day, and 
probably long before, in the stylistic analysis of oratio or sermo, espe- 
cially in terms of its compositio (also designated iunctura, Greek ovv- 
0sgo0ic).?! The term compositio, unlike English “composition,” pos- 
sessed very precise associations for the ancient theorist, carrying with 
it a range of technical implications far beyond its apparent sense of 
‘“‘word-arrangement.” Aristotle, for example, in his analysis of AéEw as 
ovv@eots in Book 3 of his Rhetoric, treats primarily the topics of prose- 
rhythm and the period. Dionysius' expansive treatment of the topic in 
his Heoi Zvv0éosoc shows to what great lengths the Hellenistic critics 
had gone in expanding Aristotle’s basic treatment of the topic. His work 
includes the analyses of letters, their individual sounds, and the ar- 
rangement of these sounds within words; the analyses of cola and the 
period, considered both individually and in conjunction; the study of 
syllables, meter, and so on. The range of oóvOsoiwc, by Horace’s day, 
had become quite extensive, such that, at times, Dionysius’ work 
seems to border on needless classification and tedium, as in chapter 15, 
where he very carefully distinguishes between four different “grades” 
of short syllable. Nonetheless, the topic did not lose its appeal, and it 
was much studied in Horace's day Besides Dionysius, Cicero wrote 
extensively on the topic in his Orator, dated to 46 B.C., a work which 
Quintilian considered to be nearly the last word de compositione.?? An- 
derson, following Dahlman, reports that Varro wrote a treatise De Com- 
positione Saturarum, which, considering its title, we must assume dealt 


2! Besides the evidence which follows, see LaRue Van Hook, The Metaphorical 
Terminology of Greek Rhetoric and Literary Criticism (diss. Chicago 1905) 18—23. 

2 Q0uintilian's mention of Cicero's work de compositione at Institutes 9.4.1 must 
refer primarily to his Orator. The term compositio, employed as a technical designation in 
the analysis of various arts, occurs only 16 times in the corpus of Cicero, and 10 of these 
are contained in his Orator 
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with the technical matters of ovv@eo.c, such as those listed above, witt 
specific reference to satire.23 Unfortunately, not one fragment of thi: 
Work survives. Quintilian informs us that Horace's friend Messalla hac 
written several treatises which dealt each with an individual letter of the 
alphabet, a very tedious endeavor which was entirely in keeping witl 
contemporary trends in the study of compositio.?^ Taken together, the 
works mentioned give evidence of a vigorous pursuit of the topic dt 
compositione in the various critical schools of Rome in the mid to late 
first century B.C. 

Cicero's Orator takes a very even—handed approach to the topic 
but we know from Tacitus and Quintilian, and, to some extent, from 
Cicero himself, that this work was regarded as highly controversial in it: 
day.25 ZovOsoic was a volatile topic among the critics of this time. Tac 
itus, for example, at Dialogus 18, notes that Cicero's style of oratory 
was labelled by Calvus as “weak and limp" (solutum et enervem), anc 
again by Brutus as “effeminate and loinless" (fractum atque elum 
bem).?$ Notice the metaphor of sexual potency applied to style. Quin 
tilian at 12.1.22 informs us that it was precisely on the point of hi: 
compositio that Cicero was maligned by Brutus and Calvus: 


Transeo illos qui Ciceroni ac Demostheni ne in eloquentia quidem sati: 
tribuunt: quamquam neque ipsi Ciceroni Demosthenes videatur satis esse 
perfectus, quem dormitare interim dicit, nec Cicero Bruto Calvoque, qu 
certe compositionem illius etiam apud ipsum reprendunt, nec Asinio utri 
que, qui vitia orationis eius etiam inimice pluribus locis insequuntur.? 


23 W, S. Anderson, "Pompey, His Friends, and the Literature of the First Centum 
B.C." Univ. of California Publ. in Class. Philol. 19 no. 1 (1963) 70—71. 

24On the compositional treatises of Messalla, see Quintilian Institutes 1.7.23 and 35 
A further reference to Messalla at Institutes 9.4.38—39 demonstrates that the fine points o 
Lucilian compositio —in this case with reference to Lucilius’ retention of the final s befor: 
words beginning with a consonant— were being debated vigorously and with a keen eye 
for detail in the age of Horace and that Horace was not alone in his criticisms. 

25Qn Cicero's correspondence with Brutus and Calvus, and its relation to the 
Orator see G. L. Hendrickson, "Cicero's Correspondence with Brutus and Calvus or 
Oratorical Style," AJP 47 (1926) 234—58; and "The De Analogia of Julius Caesar; It: 
Occasion, Nature, and Date, with Additional Fragments," CP 1 no. 2 (1906) 97-120 

26 For this sense of enervis, see Adams (note 10 above) 38. At Cicero Orator 229, th« 
term is once again used with specific reference to compositio: ut enervetur oratio composi 
tio verborum. 

27Cf. also Institutes 12.10.12: (Ciceronem) incessere audebant ut . . . in composi 
tione fractum. 
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Again in Book 9 of his Institutes, which addresses the topic of composi- 
tio, Quintilian alludes to this controversy: 


De compositione non equidem post M. Tullium scribere auderem . . . nisi 
et eiusdem aetatis homines scriptis ad ipsum etiam litteris reprehendere id 
collocandi genus ausi fuissent. 


He goes on to explain that the same controversy was still very much 
alive in his own day: 


Neque ignoro quosdam esse, qui curam omnem compositionis excludant, 
atque illum horridum sermonem, ut forte fluxerit, modo magis naturalem, 
modo etiam magis virilem esse contendant. 


Once again, as in the criticisms of Brutus and Calvus noted above, we 
see the metaphor of sexual potency applied to compositional style. 
Quintilian apparently had his own detractors who, like the Atticists 
Brutus and Calvus, regarded a highly wrought compositio as a sign of 
effeminacy. At Institutes 12.10.12, Quintilian again notes that in composi- 
tione Cicero was regarded by certain of his critics as exultantem ac 
paene, quod procul absit, viro molliorem. Many other similar illustra- 
tions can be drawn from Dionysius, Seneca, and Cicero himself to show 
that the charges of effeminacy and impotence in compositione were 
among the standard proofs of contemporary stylistic criticism.?8 

The pieces of this elaborate puzzle all begin to fit together very 
nicely when we consider that it is precisely on the point of compositio 
that Horace was most keenly critical of Lucilius in the literary satires of 
Book 1. The picture of Lucilius composing his verse while standing on 
one foot, we recall, stems from his initial assessment durus componere 
versus. | nam fuit hoc vitiosus, to which Kiessling-Heinze adds (ad 
1.4.8): “in der compositio, oóvOsgoic, der Verse zeigte sich duritia." The 
defect of Lucilian verse was, for Horace, a defect in compositione, and 
. So it comes as no surprise that, in the lines which follow, Horace freely 
employs a well-worn illustration of compositional theory: cum flueret 
lutulentus, erat quod tollere velles. The commentators on Horace have 
often noted that this metaphor of the swollen river, used to describe the 


?8 For example, Seneca clearly adheres to some rather conservative Stoic concepts 
of style when, in Epistle 114, he elaborates upon the proverb, talis hominibus fuit oratio 
qualis vita. He argues in paragraph 8 that an elaborate compositio is a sign of effeminacy. 
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style of Lucilian compositio, bears distinct resemblance to Callima- 
chus' jibe against the writers of epic in the grand style at Hymn to Apollo 
108.29 Without dismissing this possibility, which I think is quite secure, 
one must also consider that Horace uses this analogy of the swollen 
river numerous times throughout his various works, and only here does 
the analogy match the passage of Callimachus with much precision.?9 
In tandem with the Callimachus passage, there is a much more immedi- 
ate referent to the river analogy in the contemporary rhetorical and 
poetic debates concerning compositio.?! Noteworthy parallels we see at 
Cicero Orator 97, where Cicero compares the Asianist tendencies of his 
younger days to the raging of a mighty, flooded river; Seneca Epistles 
100, which discusses both the positive and negative possibilities of the 
analogy; and Quintilian Institutes 9.4.3—8, where Quintilian counters the 
advocates of a rugged, "natural" compositio (ut forte fluxerit) by ex- 
panding upon the negative associations of the "natural river" image, 
arguing that this type of “fluency” resembles a river which is full of 
debris preventing its smooth flow: its very strength is inhibited by its 
unkempt condition. The image here is especially close to that drawn by 
Horace in Satires 1.4.11 and 1.10.50—51, as he compares Lucilian verse 
to a rushing river, filled with much debris that is in need of removal 
(tollenda). 

Horace's criticisms of Lucilius in Satires 1.4 are drawn largely 
from the language of contemporary rhetorical theory on the question of 
compositio. We know from the fragments of Lucilius, especially W84— 
86, that Lucilius himself had little patience for the narrow refinements 
of compositio which had become so popular in his day, even within his 
own circle.?? Like the critics of Quintilian, he seems to have preferred a 
more rugged, natural approach to verse—making, and it is here that 
Horace was most keenly critical of his predecessor. In recapitulating his 
earlier criticisms of Lucilius in Satires 1.10, Horace states his case quite 


29On the analogy of rivers in Callimachus, see E. Williams, Callimachus: Hymn to 
Apoilo (Oxford 1978) 91. 

30 Other images of the swollen river we see at Satires 1.1.59; 1.7.26—27; 1.10.36-37, 
50—51 and 62; Epistle 2.2.120, and Odes 4.2.5. Most of these images draw an analogy 
between a ruinous flood and a turbulent, "flooded" manner of speech. 

31 For the metaphor of the flumen orationis in Greek rhetoric and literary criticism, 
see Van Hook (note 21 above) 12-13. 

32 Lucilius derides the father-in-law of Scaevola for his charming manner of com- 
positio: Quam lepide lexis conpostae ut tesserulae omnes / arte pavimento atque emblemate 
vermiculato! 
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plainly His problem with Lucilius belongs to the technical arena of 
compositio: “Yes, I did claim that the verses of Lucilius run with an ill- 
composed foot (incomposito . . . pede, 1)," i.e., they show traits of a 
faulty compositio. The stylistic tenets which follow in lines 7-15 express 
the concerns of one well-trained in the rhetorical theories of composi- 
tio: his plea for the sensitivities of the listener (auditoris, 8), his call for 
brevity both within the sentence and in individual words, and his stress 
on varietas, Greek xovaA(a, all have direct reference to contemporary 
rhetorical theories of compositio.?? 


?3 Cf. especially Dionysius De Compositione chapter 19, which addresses the topic 
of movxiAta (Latin, varietas) in composition. Here Dionysius argues that, unlike many 
types of poetry, 1] xebh Aé&ic, or simply, prose (cf. Horace's sermo pedestris), enjoys the 
ability to diversify its oóvOgoic, thereby avoiding the appearance of monotony and arti- 
ficiality Plato and Demosthenes, he claims, were especially skilled in their ability to 
diversify the composition of their works. Concerning Isocrates and his followers, how- 
ever, Dionysius writes (De Compositione 19): 


GAKG xaineg TSéws xal ueyaXoxoexüc MOAAG ouvOÉvrec ot GvboEs obtot negl và 
petaBokas xai thv zovaALav ob ztávu gotvyoUot- GAA’ oti nag’ attoic els nepi- 
ó00v xbxhos, duoerdis oxnu&tov tág, vAAKY ovpTAOXT|Ss oovnévrov t| abt, 
GAAG xOÀAG toraŬta xózrovra viv &xoóaot. 


Although he admits that Isocrates was a true master at "composing" lines full of charm 
and grandeur, Dionysius must in the end make a negative assessment of Isocratean com- 
position. His compositional style is noted for its continuous use of the same long period, a 
predictable ordering of figures, and a monotonous observance of vowel-blending. Each of 
these devices, used in moderation, possesses its own charm and displays clearly the skills 
of the writer in terms of his mastery of ojv@ec.c. However, when used without regard for 
MOLALALG, as in the case of Isocrates, these devices become monotonous and tend only to 
"fatigue the ear." 

Something very close to this seems to comprise Horace's final assessment of 
Lucilian compositio. In the passage quoted above, Horace points out that the individual 
sentence (sententia, 9) in Lucilius is invariably long, a feature of composition very suited 
to the grand style, but failing the requirements of sermo (cf. sermone opus, 11) for diversity. 
He claims that the sentence "trips itself" on cumbersome words which "fatigue the ear" 
(verbis lassas onerantibus auris, 10). We note here that Horace has chosen the perfect 
word to describe the effect of Lucilian compositio on the ear. Onerantibus, both in its size 
and in the heavy, liquid texture of its sounds, is rather bloated and “onerous.” One must 
understand that when Horace makes the claim, est brevitate opus, in line 9, he means this 
to apply not to the size of the satire taken as a whole, but to the individual sentence, to the 
words within that sentence, and to the individual sounds contained in these words. Lu- 
cilius apparently understood the refinements of compositio (cf. above, n. 30), and Horace 
seems to admit as much at 1.10.65ff.; but, in the end, he failed because he invariably relied 
on compositio of a single grand and unwieldy type. 
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In introducing his second book of satires, Horace once again dem- 
onstrates that he is very well-informed on these issues. He showcases 
his knowledge of the technical matters of compositio to which his earlier 
criticisms in 1.4 and 1.10 directly referred. Here, however, the tables 
have been turned, and the satirist, rather than defending his earlier 
assessment of Lucilian style, must defend his own compositional prac- 
tices. He has been charged with incompetence, or better yet, “impo- 
tence" in compositione, which, as we have seen above, was a perfectly 
normal mode of illustration. What makes this charge so interesting here 
is that Horace pretends to take it seriously, extracting a full measure of 
humor from this rather overworked theoretical metaphor. No one had 
ever tried this before. It is the brilliant achievement of the theorist who 
has let his satiric nature get the better of him. He rehearses the charge, 
introducing the real topic of Satires 2.1, which addresses the question of 
the proper compositional style of satire: sine nervis altera quicquid / 
composui pars esse putat. 

It is clear by now that, in creating his programmatic defense in 
Satires 2.1, Horace draws upon his knowledge of the typical illustra- 
tions of rhetorical theory, especially as these concern the topic of com- 
positio. This knowledge, which was certainly quite technical in its na- 
ture, he apparently shared fully with his readers, who were themselves 
highly trained in these same theories and would have had no trouble in 
associating the satirist's humorous play on words to the technical trea- 
tises on composition which they knew from their own experience. 
Horace uses the well-worn metaphor of sexual potency in order to 
define his own place within these larger debates de compositione which 
were raging with much heat in his day and which so profoundly shaped 
the nature of his stylistic criticisms in Satires 1.4 and 1.10. He talks 
through his problem with Trebatius only to discover that his assumed 
"impotence" applies only to the writing of epic (and perhaps to elegy as 
well, as I have suggested in footnote 15). As a Venusine, his potent, 
fighting nature lends itself perfectly to the writing of satire. In the end, 
Satires 2.1 shows two sides of Horace the satirist: he is both the sensi- 
tive and well-trained theorist, seriously taken up with the question of 
the proper compositional style of satire, and he is the consummate 
comic artist, drawing out the full range of humorous possibilities from 
what is otherwise a rather trite and unsuggestive metaphor. He employs 
the satire's ostensible premise, 1.e., the legal threat and a serious con- 
sultation with Trebatius concerning the moral and legal issues involved 
with writing satire, which are so often taken at their face value and 
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confused with the satire's programmatic intent, as merely the backdrop 
for a burlesque programmatic defense of his “compositional” style in 
the writing of satire.?^ 
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MIMETIC SYNTAX: METAPHOR FROM WORD ORDER, 
ESPECIALLY IN OVID 


Doctiloqui conlegae sublati dis lepidis manibus 
J. Douglas Minyard 


One rarely remarked phenomenon of word-placement in Latin 
poetry is found in parallelism between sense and syntax, word place- 
ment imitating reported action. Iconic word—order may simulate physi- 
cal appearance or spatial arrangement, a sequence of action, or a visu- 
alized external reality. Other expressive techniques, such as alliteration 
or onomatopoeia, can emphasize or copy sounds. More than other 
Latin poets, Ovid orders words in one or more verses to make them 
imitate an aspect of the event that they narrate. Protean syntax, mod- 
ified to suit the situation, reinforces the protean theme of mutability. 
Syntax pictures sense. The reader synaesthetically experiences, by the 
spatial relationship of the words, what the lexical denotation of the 
verse describes. Such wit often exploits the peculiar potentials of metri- 
cal form such as caesura and enjambment. This poetic play may be 
called mimetic syntax, iconic syntax, or syntactic enactment, terms 
perhaps clearer than Wilkinson's “metaphor from word-order," a type 
of expressiveness in which word position reinforces meaning.! 


I. INTRODUCTION TO SONIC, 
VERBAL, AND SYNTACTIC MIMESIS 


Individual words can imitate perceived reality in many ways, as 
Stanford's study shows. Voices imitate sounds in nature by means of 


tL. P. Wilkinson, Golden Latin Artistry (Cambridge 1963) 65—66. Ovid is not men- 
tioned (but cf. p. 85). W. S. Anderson, Ovid's Metamorphoses, Books 6—10 (Norman, Okla. 
1972) notes examples, e.g., 6.20, 58, 128; 8.439, 588. E. D. Holtsmark names one aspect 
"iconic syntax," or "Logotactic Iconicity,” LCM 12.9 (1987) 130—32, discussing Catul. 1 
and 47. Ed. Norden, Vergilii Aeneis Buch VI (1926; repr. Darmstadt 19705) Anhang III, 
“Einiges über Wortstellung," 391 n. !, called for more study of poetic word placement, 
and asks "Wie moegen die lateinischen Dichter nun zu der Vorliebe für diese Art der 
Wortstellung gekommen sei?" He notes the Hellenistic origin of Roman poetic word— 
placement frequent in Catul. 64, rarer in Vergil (pp. 395, 398, 401). 


American Journal of Philology 111 (1990) 204-237 © 1990 by The Johns Hopkins University Press 
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words without any accidence (“hem”); words can be based on such 
natural sounds (“coughing, chirped”); qualities of voices (timbre, 
throatiness, harsh sounds) can be imitated (whisper, guffaw, bleat”). 
In addition, qualities of taste, touch, and smell are suggested by mellif- 
luous vowels and rough consonants. Gesture—words evoke associations 
such as the nose—wrinkling “stink, sniffles and snores.” Even mouth- 
muscle and other vocal organ movements have their own non—acous- 
tically mimetic vocabulary (“gape, gnaw, yawn, spit"). These words 
allow us to “experience, rather than just know, what (an author) 
means.” 

Some ancient critics were aware of denotative problems in lan- 
guage and extra-linguistic forms of communication. Socrates mentions 
how humans can imitate acts and things by nonverbal communication, 
gestures of the hand, head, and the rest of the body (Cratylus 422e— 
23b). Words, furthermore, that imitate somehow things heard, tasted, 
or felt, such as English “baaa,” or Greek yAuz~t, wuyodv, otf’, are a 
kind of vocal gesture (426c-27d; cf. Aul. Gel. NA 10.4, quoting the 
occultist polymath and linguist Nigidius Figulus). Literary critics such 
as Dionysius comment occasionally on how poets reinforce simple ver- 
bal meaning. The famous Sisyphus passage of Odyssey 11.593—98 con- 
veys the weight of the rocks and the strain on the man in pushing a mass 
uphill by employing rough letters, consonant clusters, weighty sylla- 
bles, long words, frequent word breaks, and heavy rhythm (Dion. Hal. 
De comp. verb. 20.202.3ff.). When the rock rolls back downhill in one 
tumbling line, the syllables are short, open, without consonant clash, 
and the line possesses five dactyls. 

The modern critic, however, encounters antipathy to recognition 
of verbal mimesis and charges of excessive credulity about the power of 


2 All these qualities of words, including kinaesthetic mimesis, are explained in 
W. B. Stanford's The Sound of Greek (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1967) 10-13, 100-17. 
Ovidian examples of kinaesthetic mimesis (Met. 6.355, cf. 8.167): vixque est via vocis in 
illis; or a character "looks down” as the reader's eye goes down one line: despicio, initial 
in five of twenty occurrences (e.g., Met. 8.367-68): 


arboris insiluit quae stabat proxima ramis, 
despexitque, loco tutus, quem fugerat hostem 


(also 3.44, 11.504; Pont. 5.88; cf. declinare, Met. 10.667; defiuxere, 6.141). Frederick Ahl, 
Metaformations (Ithaca 1985) intrepidly examines sound—play and word- play in Ovid, but 
not games with syntax and word order. 
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words to embody emotions and ideas. Certainly "no sane literary critic 
would argue that prominent use of such letters [or word patterns] al- 
ways has a deliberate mimetic motive,"? but philologists must be vigi- 
lant for all sources of linguistic pleasure. The resistance is all the 
greater to a resource barely available in English. Some examples below 
may seem farfetched or inadequately demonstrated, and some critics 
will wonder whether an effect was calculated or demand poets’ state- 
ments about intentions. Accumulation of examples should persuade the 
wary of the phenomenon's reality. Even friendly readers may wonder 
how high a percentage is necessary before one identifies a tendency to 
use a Word in a specified position, or indeed may ask whether some of 
the examples represent significant frequencies, rather than a random 
scattering. Furthermore, some patterns in neoteric verse, such as sep- 
aration of noun and adjective, are common even where no one finds 
imitation of sense by word-order.^ 

Identification of a significant feature in Latin poetry, especially 
Ovid's, thus must proceed cautiously Context rather than frequency 
decides each case. When a word denoting physical position or situation 
occupies a mimetic verse—position in Ovid 20% or more of the time, 
that fact deserves attention. 

Greek poets before Callimachus, Simmias, and Apollonius, with a 
language of comparable syntactic possibilities, rarely exploit word—po- 
sition and line arrangement. Even enjambment to underline meaning is 
sparse in Homer, although his Calchas offers clear precedent (Il. 2.324): 


uiv èv T6de Edrve tégas uéya pytieta Zevc, 
Owytuov, óUyiréAeotov, . . 


Here the characterization of the portent appears /ate—one line down— 
“delayed and late to be fulfilled.” Latin poets, anxious about obvious 
indebtedness to Greek themes and forms because of the alleged patrii 
sermonis egestas (Lucr. 1.832, 139), develop resources that were latent 
in their Hellenic models. 


3Stanford (note 2 above) 100, 115, 117 n. 17. A history of reactions to claims of 
onomatopoeia justifies Stanford's hesitation. A clear Ovidian example: croaking frogs, 
Met. 6.375-77. 

4J. B. Solodow, “Raucae, tua cura, palumbes: Study of a poetic word order,” 
HSCP 90 (1986) 129—53, discusses "inserted apposition," a variety of word separation 
found in the Latin neoterics, and common in Ovid. D. O. Ross, Backgrounds to Augustan 
Poetry: Gallus, Elegy and Rome (Cambridge 1975) ch. 4 examines other neoteric features. 
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Other critics have studied “schematized word—order” in Latin, 
but they generally investigate formal patterning, “golden lines" and 
such, not functional positioning, the matching of sense to the physical 
arrangement of words.° The action of a narrative, however, can be imi- 
tated by the order of words in a highly inflected language. A puzzle— 
minded author like Ovid enjoys mimetic syntax for its intellectual sur- 
` prises. No extended consideration of this facet of Latin poetic tech- . 
nique has appeared. A. M. Young incorrectly thought it was peculiar to 
Vergil to represent "pictorially in the arrangement of his words exactly 
what he relates."$ The present essay offers a partial catalogue of syntac- 
tic expressiveness in Ovid's verse. 


H. OVID’S SYNTACTIC EXPRESSIVENESS 


Ovid has been labelled a “chartered libertine” for his syntax. His 
unappreciated restraint in employing "the hyperpoetic resources of 
Latin" becomes clear in a comparison of his efficient syntax to the 
capricious contortions of Propertius or Lucan. Ovid's controlled verbal 
dexterity earned him Kenney's compliment: “a lord of language."? 


5For example, J. Marouzeau, L'ordre des mots dans la phrase latine (Paris 19495); 
idem, Traité du stylistique latine (Paris 19462) 287-335; Wilkinson (note 1 above) ch. 3, 
^Expressiveness" ; A. M. Young, "Schematized Word Order in Vergil," CJ 27 (1932) 515- 
22, considers formal patterns only. For noun—adjective separation, see T. E. V. Pearce, 
“The Enclosing Word Order in the Latin Hexametre," CQ 16 (1966) 140-71; idem, “A 
Pattern of Word Order in Latin Poetry," CQ 18 (1968) 334—54; C. W. Conrad, "Traditional 
Patterns of Word-Order in Latin Epic from Ennius to Vergil," HSCP 59 (1965) 195—258. 

6“Pictorial Arrangement of Words in Vergil," TAPA 64 (1933) li-liii. He quoted 
Aen. 9.346: 


sed magnum metuens se post cratera tegebat, 


where Rhoetus hides himself, made small, in mid-line (cf. Geo. 2.18—19). He might have 
adduced Aen. 8.385-86: quae moenia clausis / ferrum acuant portis where closed gates 
hide preparations for war inside. He also mentions (Geo. 1.224): invitae . . . spem credere 
terrae, Where hope is buried in the surrounding ground. This verse also exemplifies Ver- 
gil's fondness for enclosing a line between noun and adjective; cf. Pearce (note 5 above, 
1966) 152. Underlining, boldface, and italics indicate significant word-placement. 

7E. J. Kenney, "The Style of the Metamorphoses," Ovid, ed. J. W. Binns (London 
1973) 116—53, esp. 126 —28, referred the first quoted phrase to J. P. Postgate. T. E Higham, 
"Ovid: Some Aspects of his Character and Aims," CR 48 (1934) 105—16, at 111 applied the 
same phrase to Ovid's attitudes towards Roman sexual conventions (concessa furta). 
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Like all Augustan poets, Ovid arranges syntax and words for cal- 
culated effect.5 Many examples of effective non—mimetic word—place- 
ment might be offered from the commentaries.? Ovid expected his po- 
etry to be read by the eye on the page as well as recited and heard.!? 
Mimetic syntax is more commonly visual than aural, although not al- 
ways a matter for the eye, for instance, when a metrical pause imitates a 
lull in the action. Since uncertainty about Ovidian aesthetics persists, it 
seems appropriate to present more evidence for Ovid's mapping out 
new poetic territory. 

Ovid is often criticized for verbal pyrotechnics and rhetoric, as if 
poetic art should disdain virtuosity or its display, and his poetic effects 
have often been dismissed as “rhetorical.” For Ovid, “gratuitous fun” 
on a verbal level disconcertingly accompanies different genres, moods, 
and tonalities on the psychological or emotional level (e.g., comedy, 
tragedy, epic, elegy; humor, pathos, melodrama). He sees contradictory 
realities as part of life, and therefore poetry. Mimetic syntax adds a 
visual and temporal dimension to the aural pleasures of poetry. It also 
reinforces content through form. This vivid word-play produces a vi- 
sual or aural pun, a pictorial or musical wit which perhaps violated the 
canons of Augustan poetry, especially epic. Perhaps mimetic syntax, 
like extravagant rhetoric, is one of those alleged faults that Ovid would 
not forswear (Sen. Contr 2.2.12; cf. sect. 4.1 below): the poet non igno- 
ravit vitia sua sed amavit. Formal and frequent hyperbatic syntax was 
energetically baroque, but classicizing, reactionary criticism did not 
dissuade Ovid. 


8 Editions cited: W. S. Anderson, Ovidius Metamorphoses (Teubner: Leipzig 19884); 
E. J. Kenney, P. Ovidi Nasonis, Amores, etc. (OCT: Oxford 19682). Statistics were com- 
piled from R. J. Deferrari, et al., A Concordance of Ovid, 2 vols. (Washington 1939; repr. 
Hildesheim 1968) and checked against editions. 

?Some specimens are analyzed by Anderson in his helpful school edition (note 1 
above), e.g., Met. 6.4, 13; 8.186, 407, 413. The effects of metre receive more attention, 
since they impinge on sound and rhythm as well as alliteration and onomatopoeia; cf. 
Wilkinson (note 1 above) 68—73. Clever Ovidian examples of expressiveness appear in 
Higham's review of Wilkinson's Ovid Recalled (Cambridge 1955): CR 71 (1957) 41. 

10This fact is evident from references to pagina, nostri libelli, lector etc., from the 
epilogue of the Metamorphoses (15.878: ore legar populi). as well as from the dramatic 
fiction of reading verse-epistles: Heroides, Tristia, ex Porto. 
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IH. PARTIAL CATALOGUE OF OVIDIAN MIMETIC SYNTAX 


Metamorphoses 6, 8, and 10 were chosen at random for a limited 
survey of mimetic syntax. Some elegies from the Amores and works of 
other neoteric poets (Catullus, Vergil, and Propertius) provide exam- 
ples. We consider five major categories of mimetic syntax: (1) verse 
position of ordering words, (2) juxtaposition and separation, (3) enclo- 
sure, (4) balance and order, and (5) enjambed words. Some miscella- 
neous effects are examined (6 and 7). 


1. VERSE-POSITION OF ORDERING WORDS: INITIAL, ME- 
DIAL, AND FINAL 
1.1: INITIAL. In Am. 2.19, incipe begins the three lines in which it 
appears (38, 39, 48); e.g., line 38: 


incipe iam prima claudere nocte forem. 


Forms of incipere begin almost half of the verses in which it appears in 
Ovid.! The two forms of incipere in line 48, initial and after diaeresis, 
indicate by mimetic syntax two beginnings, one for the vir one for the 
puella: 


incipis, incipiet desinere esse mea. 


Similarly the adverb and preposition ante often precedes the rest of a 
line (Met. 1.5, 442, 562; 3.391; 8.213; 9.534; 11.453). It is the first word of 
the "creation": 


ante mare et terras et, quod tegit omnia, caelum . . . (Met. 1.5) 


Protinus begins a verse in 31 of 37 appearances in Met. 
Compounds of prae— often appear at the front of the line. So, for 
instance, praeceps in Met. 2.185: 


This high frequency, 24 of 54, disregards six cases of initial et or similar. Vergil's 
frequency for this verb is even greater: 34 of 46; see H. H. Warwick, A Vergil Concordance 
(Minneapolis 1975) s.v. 
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praecipiti pinus borea, cui victa remisit 


(cf. 2.207, 3.694, 8.251; Fasti 1.314; Aen. 8.257). Praecipuus acts thus in 
three of seven Ovidian appearances.” Initial primus functions in the 
same way (Met. 1.452): 


Primus amor Phoebi Daphne Peneia . . . 


(cf. 3.232; 8.247). 
Boundary words often appear at the "edge" of a verse. Ripa is 
often found at verse—end, e.g., Met. 1.729: 


quem simulac tetigit, positisque in margine ripae 


(cf. 1.39, 2.241, 2.252, 2.337, 7.228, etc.) or at the end of a clause, at a 
strong caesura, e.g., Met. 1.639: 


venit et ad ripas, ubi ludere saepe solebat 


(cf. 6.373, 9.118, 10.74, 15.733; Cic. Aratea 34, 144 [Vahlen]). Limen pro- 
vides a threshold for some lines, e.g., Met. 3.274: 


limen adit Semeles... 


(cf. 4.485, 8.168; Aen. 2.453, 3.91, even enjambed 8.232). So other words 
for “edge” behave, for instance limes, margo, litus (Met. 1.14; 4.735; 
2.130, 7.443, 8.559, 14.371; cf. Aen. 8.43, 98): l 


margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite; (Met. 1.14) 


litora cum plausu clamor superasque deorum (Met. 4.735) 


1.2: MEDIAL. The adjective medius appears in the middle of its 
line, counting by (a) syllables, (b) words, (c) caesura, or (d) sense unit. 


1 E.g., Met. 14.833 (or 15.747, Pont. 3.4.16): 
praecipuum, matrona, decus, dignissima tanti. 


Always initial in Vergil (3 examples, Geo. 374, Aen. 8.177, 11.214), and praecipue is initial 
in seven of nine Vergilian examples. 
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The reader thus subliminally perceives isocolon (Met. 8.203; 8.621; cf. 
imus as “bottom,” 6.364): 


a) instruit et natum “medio” que “ut limite curras” (6+6). 
collibus est Phrygiis, medio circumdata muro (7+6). 
turbavere lacus imoque e gurgite mollem (6+6). 
b) bis sex caelestes medio Iove sedibus altis (3 +3). 
(Met. 10.717 or 6.72) 


pax iuvat et media pace repertus amor (3-- 3); (Am. 3.2.50) 
(cf. Met. 6.76, 8.338, 8.415, 10.174; or pari spatio, 10.175; Aen. 1.109). 
c) tum lino medias // et ceris adligat imas (Met. 8.193) 

(cf. 8.655a, 6.453). 
d) ferarum / concilio medius turba volucrum. (Met. 10.144—45) 


When Venus selects a punishment half-way to death for the Cerastae or 
when Sol advises his son Phaethon to pursue a middle course, the 
verses achieve the first three of these modes of medialness (Met. 10.233, 
2.137, 1.501): 


vel nece vel siquid medium est mortisque fugaeque 
inferius terras: medio tutissimus ibis. 


Bracchiaque et nudos media plus parte lacertos 


Here “beyond the middle" falls exactly after the half-way point (but not 
in 3.43). | 

The adverb inter indicating between-ness may appear in the mid- 
dle of a line and between noun and modifier (Prop. 1.18.7, Met. 9.299). 
Both the adverb and the ship Argo itself sail between the clashing rocks 
(Am. 2.11.3): 


3 Herodotus similarly mirrors a ship's passage: Xerxes’ flagship sails in review 
between ships and shore at Doriscus (7.100.3): évtóc vv xpqooéov nitov tOyeleto xoi 
tov aiytadov. "Sailing" and “reviewing” slide between "ships and shore.” 
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quae concurrentis inter temeraria [Argo] cautes... 


Deucalion and Pyrrha ponder the oracle secum inter seque (Met. 1.389), 
where "between" appears between two cases of se attached to two 
post-positive prepositions. The description of Fama's dwelling em- 
ploys two medial words between two sets of two words (Met. 12.39): 


orbe locus medio est inter terrasque fretumque. 


Includere, "to confine or insert," is placed between its predicates 
and modifiers (Am. 3.12.29): 


AEOLIOS Ithacis inclusimus utribus EUROS 


(cf. Met. 7.529), or between an instrumental modifier and its adjective 
(Met. 5.410): 


. . . angustis inclusum cornibus aequor 


(cf. 8.158, 12.45). Circumdare, especially in the passive, is surrounded 
by substantives and their modifiers (Wet. 6.326, 1.37): 


ara vetus stabat tremulis circumdata cannis. 


.. ambitae circumdare litora terrae. 


Eight of fifteen examples occur in the middle of an enclosing context 
(active or passive; cf. 1.631, 3.666, 6.127, 6.310, 8.621, 9.459, 9.605, 
13.643). The mottled serpent coils around Proserpina (Met. 6.114): 
varius Deoida serpens. 

1.3: FINAL. In describing Arachne's loom and textile, at both 
ends of the line Ovid places words for “ends” (Met. 6.127): 


ultima pars telae tenui circumdata limbo. 


The word finis 1s last in its verse twice in the account of Minerva's 
design (Met. 6.82, 102): 


mirarique deos: operis victoria finis. 


(is modus est) operisque sua facit arbore finem. 
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The description of Minerva's work emphasizes boundaries, fixed limits, 
Aristotelian order and articulation. Similarly, imus, as "last," ends a 
verse (Met. 8.193, 213; 12.315; Aen. 8.237) with an intentional double 
pun of placement: 


tum lino medias // et ceris adligat imas. (Met. 8.193) 


The noun altum appears in the final position in 13 of 20 occur- 
rences, e.g., Met. 10.720, or 6.259: 


expulit hanc sanguis seque eiaculatus in altum. . . . (Met. 6.259) 


This word for "sea" never lost its original denotation of "far, deep, 
high, extreme." Summus and supremus, words denoting both high and 
extreme, beginning and end, often appear first or last in verses. For 
supremus, these positions occur in nine of 27 instances, e.g., Met. 8.521, 
Meleager's last words: 


cum gemitu sociamque tori vocat ore supremo. 


Summus appears in final position: 


4 Perhaps Cicero similarly emphasized extremum, placing it last in a digression on 
provincial pacification (De Prov. Cons. 33). Cicero plays with words in his epic poem, 
Aratea 34, 438 (Vahlen): 


extremas medio contingens pectore terras 


Where the position of two adjectives and nouns in the "golden line" mimics their outside 
and inside meanings. 
ISCf, Ennius (Vahlen 19283): 


fraxinus frangitur atque abies consternitur alta. (189) 
non in sperando cupide rem prodere summam (428) 
sicut fortis equus spatio qui saepe supremo (374) 


Vergil's supremus occurs in final position 11 of 21 times. 
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. . . delapsa ab aethere summo (Met. 1.608) 


... ut in aequore summo (Met. 4.712) 


and initial: 


summe deum?... (Met. 2.280) 
summa lacunabant.. . (Met. 8.564) 
summaque decurrit pedibus.. . (Met. 14.50) 


Lelex’ word—order underlines the finality of the gods’ will: 
. . . quidquid superi voluere, peractum est (Met. 8.619) 


where verse end marks the goal of the gods’ wishes.!6 Tandem, “at 
Jast," ends its verse at 1.748, 6.596, 7.5, 8.774, 10.291, 11.459, etc. 


2. JUXTAPOSING AND SEPARATING 

2.1: JUXTAPOSING. Two beings are intimately juxtaposed to 
emphasize their togetherness by enclitic —que; this is normal Latin syn- 
tax, but it can be used to reinforce the sense of the verb, e.g., 


.. . coniuncti Procne Tereusque . . . (Met. 6.433) 


dei . . . Delphos Delonque tenentis (Met. 9.332) 


The near simultaneity of two acts is pointed by the absence of any word 
intervening (8.841): Erysichthon's mouth accipiunt poscuntque. . . 
Another variety appears when two beings are joined by a word that 
suggests a bond or immediate proximity. Baucis and Philemon now are 
together as trees (Met. 8.620 and 720 bracket the tale, also imbricated 
word-order, cf. below sect. 3.3, and Met. 15.315): 


i6 When Herodotus (1.45.1) has the Lydians bear home Atys’ corpse to his father 
Croesus, there comes last, both in his person and in the report of his unexpected pres- 
ence, the killer Adrastus. He limps in last: xaofjoav 5é petà todto of Avdol dégovtes tov 
vexodv, SitoGe 5é elnetó of 6 hovetc. 
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. . . tiliae contermina quercus; (Met. 8.620) 


. . . gemino vicinos corpore truncos. (Met. 8.720) 


Two forms of one word written consecutively underline closeness. 
Tereus and Pandion join hands in a happy hour dextera dextrae, Niobe's 
strong sons wrestle pectora pectoribus (6.447, 243; cf. 10.293, Ars 1.573: 
oculos oculis, and Caes. BG 8.9: castra castris). 

Two qualities or things of contrasted colors or natures are placed 
side by side in a way that emphasizes striking coloric contrast. Apollo 
shoots Coronis through the chest; fair skin is drenched in crimson 
blood:!7 


candida puniceo perfudit membra cruore (Met. 2.607) 
mos erat antiquus niveis atrisque lapillis . . . (Met. 15.41) 
purpureus niveis filius instet equis (Pont. 2.8.50) 


(cf. Am. 2.5.37, 3.3.5—6). 

2.2: SEPARATING. In Am. 2.19.14, the extreme positions of guilt 
and innocence are separated as much as possible in the line and frame 
Corinna's fibs and the line: 


insonti speciem praebuit esse nocens! 


The distance in a line separating words can simulate momentary physi- 
cal separation as in Am. 1.4.10: 


vix a te videor posse tenere manus. 


Ovid's Marsyas complains of Apollo's separating his tegumental self 
from the rest at Met. 6.385; one poor victim has been divided into two 


"See Homer Ji. 4.139—47 for a simile comparing blood on skin to purple dye on 
ivory; Fordyce on Catul. 61.187 and 64.308—9, a neoteric description of the Parcae's 
clothing. Color contrasts became a cliché of Latin poetry. See (Tib.) 3.4.30—34; Prop. 
2.3.11—12, 4.9.52; Virg. Aen. 12.68—69; Met. 3.423, 491; cf. H. Bluemner, Philol. 48 (1889) 
157-58. Lee on Met. 1.551 cites many Ovidian paradoxical collocations, such as velox 
pigris but few are colorful or physically mimetic. 
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separate selves, two objects rendered from one ego produce two pro- 
nouns: 


. . . quid me mihi detrahis? 


His acrobatic Pylian hero vaults to safety by means of his spear and 
lands in the furthest branches of a tree (Met. 8.367): 


arboris insiluit, quae stabat proxima, ramis. 


The hiatus between the tree and its branches enacts by hyperbatic 
word-order both the exaggerated time and the distance of Nestor's 
trajectory. Forms of longus appear far from the noun they modify as 
when Arachne works wool (6.20—21): longo / (5 feet) . . . tractu. 

Words for "divide" appear at verse divisions or caesura and sepa- 
rate a noun from its adjective (Am. 1.5.10): 


candida dividua // colla tegente coma. 
Gallus' best known line has two territories divided by a river: 
uno fellures // dividit amne duas. 


Rupture of prosaic word-order mimics the action described (Am. 
1.6.36, Pont. 1.9.48): 


ante vel a membris // dividar ipse meis 


atque tuis tote // DIVIDOR orbe rogis 


(see also Ars 2.488; Met. 5.565; Fasti 4.887). 
Secare to cleave, appears in a position that divides noun and ad- 
jective (Am. 2.16.16, 2.16.18, 3.1.18): 


in longas orbem qui secuere vias 
si fuit in longas terra secanda vias 


narrant in multas compita secta vias 


similarly contrarius opposes and separates one set of words 
from another in the chiastic mumbo-jumbo of Circe’s counter—spell 
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for Odysseus' men or Proteus' labile forms (Met. 14.301; 8.737; cf. 
10.709): 


verbaque DICUNTUR DICTIS contraria verbis. (Met. 14.301) 


The idea that words magically enact wishes is not mere metaphor; Latin 
spells and poetry exhibit similia similibus, homeopathic magic. Poet and 
witch have access to verbal esotericism.!? 

Forms of fraicio often appear between two words that signify what 
has been pierced (Met. 11.325; Fasti 2.577; also Met. 1.473, 4.571, 6.244): 


... et meritam traiecit harundine linguam. (Met. 11.325) 


. . . quod acu traiecit aena. (Met. 1.473) 
Or a word for mix will.be dropped into the words of its line (Met. 3.423): 
. . . et in niveo mixtum candore ruborem. 


The arrangement of a line thus mimics its meaning. 

Some examples might have been unforeseen or unintended by 
Ovid, but that seems unlikely for such a playful poet. Admirers and 
critics seem agreed at least on this point. Although noun and adjective 
in Augustan Latin verse are often separated, if that word—order re- 
inforces meaning, the additional dimension deserves recognition.!? Re- 
ality and syntax, especially in the Metamorphoses, are fluid and lurk in 
unexpectedly obscure places, like the meaning the new founders of the 
human race sought in the words of an oracle (Met. 1.388): 


interea repetunt caecis obscura latebris / [verba], 
where baffling meaning is buried in "blind darkness." 


3. ENCLOSURE, CONCEALMENT, AND IMBRICATION 
The words within a verse can enclose something in a friendly way 
or outflank it in a hostile sense. Sometimes a word is hidden by others, 


18 See, e.g., CIL P, 2 (Arval brethren); Cato, de agric. 160; G. Luck, Arcana Mundi 
(Baltimore, MD 1985) 71-73, 90—98. 

19 Ahl (note 2 above) 10 asserts, "Soundplay and wordplay do not merely occur in 
the Metamorphoses: they are the basis of its structure." 
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and on other occasions, words interlock to reinforce a concept of weav- 
ing present in the lexical meaning. 

3.1: ENCLOSURE AND PERFORATION. For example, Am. 
2.18.6 and 9 present verbal icons for lap-sitting and arms embracing a 
neck: 


in gremio sedit protinus illa meo; 


implicuit suos circum mea colla lacertos. 


In Am. 2.15.1, the ring and its adjective encircle the finger of the woman 
who wears it: 


anule, formosae digitum vincture puellae. . . . 


A new, unknown lover (noun and adjective) encompasses his prize in a 
final verse (Am. 2.5.62): 


nescio quis pretium grande magister habet. 
A hand (noun and adjective) "holds" in its grasp a fan (Am. 3.2.38): 
quos faciet nostra mota tabella manu? 


In Am. 2.5.57-58, Ovid's tongue appears between the labella of his 


beloved and vice versa, and the two “mine’s” are between the two 
> 33 


“vour’s” (i.e., he pictures an erotic tangle of two chiastic sets with lips 
and tongue, ours and yours): 


. - . quod tota labellis 
lingua tua est nostris, nostra recepta tuis. 


Chiasmus, isocolon, and metrical pauses reinforce the idea of reci- 
procity and distribution expressed by sense and word-order (cf. also 
3.14.23, 3.2.30). Cyparissus weaves flowers through his favorite deer's 
horns (Met. 10.123): 


texebas varios per cornua flores. 


A still more complicated example appears at Met. 8.731: 
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ut tibi, complexi TERRAM maris incola, Proteu. 


The sea embraces with its adjective the land, and protean Proteus is 
pictured at once on both sides of the sea.2° Procne predicts Tereus will 
be enveloped in flames, and Niobe's sons struggle in a tight hold (Met. 
6.615, 242): 


. . mediis inmittam Terea flammis 


arto luctantia [pectora] nexu. 


Compounds of plectere and words of similar meaning reinforce the 
concept of enclosure by word-order: 


siccus ut amplecti Salmonida posset, Enipeus 
(Am. 3.6.43; cf. Met. 6.99—100) 


... geminis amplectitur ulnis (Met. 8.818; cf. 6.707) 
. . . validi circumdata (Niobe) turbine venti (Met. 6.310; cf. 6.326, 3.186) 


The poet can position the words in question so that they enact what is 
happening (“might embrace” in the first example), or the action can 
occur to the word itself, as “embrace” in the second example lexically 
denotes the act while the word is itself embraced by two arms, and as 
"enraptured" is surrounded by the mighty whirlwind.?! 


20On the level of the word, words for "containing" contain in verbo what their 
referents hold in reality, e.g., ossa in fossa, pulcram (feminam) in sepulcrum, or lo's bos 
holds her os; cf. Ahl (note 2 above) 42-43, 146, for examples of such word-play. 

21Cf, the same verb at Met. 1.631, 3.666, 4.313, 11.432; Aen. 8.369 and 1.592-93: 


. . . aut ubi flavo 
argentum Pariusve lapis circumdatur auro 


where the verb is itself surrounded as well as the silver and the marble. Vergil pictures and 
reports the dirt spit from inside the dry mouth of the traveller (Geo. 4.97): 


. . . €t sicco terram spuit ore viator. 
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Word order can entrap a person or thing. At Am. 2.19.29—30, the 
name Io is trapped between bickering Juno and Jove, just like the cowed 
woman herself. In lines 47—48, the puella is caught between her vir and 
Ovid. So Daedalus is suspended in a breeze (Met. 8.202): 

motaque pependit in aura, 
and Icarus sinks into the sea (8.229 —30): 

caerulea . . . [ora] clamantia . . . / aqua. 
The great world is filled with talk of Arachne (Met. 6.147): 

Rumor it et magnum sermonibus occupat orbem. 
In the body of Narcissus lurks harsh pride (Met. 3.354): 

sed (fuit in tenera tam dura superbia forma). 
Niobe is thronged (Met. 6.165; c£. Eurydice, 10.48): 

.. . comitum Niobe celeberrima turba. 
The unerring arrow of Phoebus enters and exits the breast of Coronis 
(2.605; cf. 6.235, 236, 244, 290; 1.464 —65); the weapon stabs through her 
chest and appears on both sides of it: 


indevitato traiecit pectora telo. (Met. 2.605) 


Jereus gulps down his son into his stomach and the verse pictorially 
represents the act (Met. 6.651): 


vescitur inque suam sua viscera congerit alvum. 


Procne's little mouth is squeezed shut between her grief and her re- 
sponse to shock (Met. 6.583): 


dolor ora repressit. 
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Myrrha lies next to her father, both snugly ensconced in their inces- 
tuous bed-frame (Met. 10.465): 


accipit obsceno genitor SUA VISCERA lecto... 
Sua, nearly the middle word, simultaneously refers to Myrrha and her 
father, an effect found in stories of illicit identities (such as incest) and 


mistaken identities (such as Narcissus). The hare is put in the eagle's 
nest with the eagle (Met. 6.517): 


deposuit nido leporem Iovis ales in alto. 
Ovid surrounds the preposition circum to emphasize the encircled 
meaning; for example, Met. 5.627, 12.16 below (also 7.313, 10.116, 11.159, 


etc.): 


si qua lupos audit circum stabula alta frementes 

quas simul et matrem circum sua damna volantem 

3.2: CONCEALMENT. Concealment is an art praised and prac- 
ticed by Ovid. The Amores and the Ars require this skill, even request 
less than full disclosure from other parties. In the Metamorphoses, 
gods, men, and women disguise and hide themselves to compass their 
ends. Celare, to hide, is enclosed between words for a false shape: 


narrat / et se mentitis superos celasse figuris, (Met. 5.326) 


(cf. 4.683, 9.100, 10.736). In Met. 2.37, Clymene may not be hiding a fault 
in a false story as word—order would suggest: 


si/...nec falsa Clymene culpam sub imagine celat. 
The poet inserts a goddess hiding herself in a clause of clouds: 

. . . fulvaque recondita [Juno] nube (Met. 3.273) 
(also 1.583, 11.649; cf. 12.17). Narcissus lies in the grass (Met. 3.438): 


. . opaca fusus in herba. 
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Mercury delays and disguises the fact of thievery (a flock of goats) by 
hiding the participle between two finite verbs while he develops a plot 
(Met. 1.676 —77):? 


. . . capellas, 
dum venit adductas et structis cantat avenis. 


Creatures disappear in dark woods and groves, e.g., Atalanta 
per opacas innuba silvas (Met. 10.567) 


(cf. 10.687; 2.274), and Deucalion and Pyrrha discover that the meaning 
of oracular words are obscured in shadowy ambiguity (Met. 1.388): 


. . . caecis obscura (verba) latebris. 


3.3: IMBRICATION. Ovid weaves two clauses or noun phrases 
together to simulate interlocking action on the part of his subjects. 
Intertwining of ivy and flowers is present in the words describing 
Arachne's loom (Met. 6.127—28): 


...pars telae... 
nexilibus flores hederis habet intertextos. 


22Similarly, Cicero had (not) been snugly secured within the commonwealth's 
guardianship (1 Catil. 5, 11): 


(non) publico ME consilio 
Vergil likes this effect (Aen. 8.95—96): 


.. . variisque teguntur (sc. nautae) 
arboribus, viridisque secant placido aequore silvas, 


where sailors are hidden within the dappled trees and cut through the green woods (on the 
river's between-flowing water), with noun and adjective graphically divided. Similarly, 
Met. 3.180-81: Diana is shielded from view bv her nymphs: 


. . . circumfusaeque Dianam / corporibus texere suis. 
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The duplication of the sound and even the appearance of the letter "X" 
near the beginning and end of the line also imitate the basic “basket— 
weave" concept. In this story of the master-weaver Arachne, other 
verses also interlock, e.g., Mer. 6.56 and 6.58: 


inseritur medium radiis subtemen acutis 
(shuttle and warp); 


Percusso paviunt insecti pectine dentes 
(the loom's comb and its teeth tamp down the weft; notice all the “den- 


tal" sounds).?? The effect can reinforce the tangle of lovers’ knots (Am. 
2.16.29): 


tu nostris niveos umeris impone lacertos, 
or those chains imposed on the unwilling (Am. 1.2.30): 

et nova captiva vincula mente feram, 
where captiva is held on both sides by new bonds. Magical word—play 
imitates magical reality. The thematic verb deducere, weave in, appears 


in the midst of what is being so woven (Met. 1.4, 4.36, and 6.69 below): 


et vetus in tela deducitur argumentum. 


4. BALANCING AND ORDERING CONCEPTS: EQUALITY AND 
RECIPROCITY; MIRROR-IMAGES; SEQUENCE; INTERVAL 
4.1: BALANCE. Ovid can balance a phrase by repeating a word 

or placing it in the middle of a verse. For example, Am. 2.19.5: 


speremus pariter pariter metuamus amantes. 


Pariter divides the line into halves at the caesura, so that the reader (as 
well as the lovers) has two balanced but antithetical experiences. Rhe- 


23 Catullus employs this effect in neoteric hexameter (64.283): 


hos indistinctis plexos tulit ipse corollis. 
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torical chiasmus reinforces the poetic effect here, a frequent Ovidian 
trope. No such repetition is necessary to convey the meaning of the 
line; the composition of the line imitates the feeling behind the mean- 
ing.24 A single pariter can divide a line, here balanced on either side by 
two words with similar intentions and nearly identical consonant pat- 
terns: (P-t-c-p + c-p-t—-p; Am. 3.7.5; cf. partim below):?5 


nec potui cupiens pariter cupiente puella. 


Pariter can be equally surrounded by the words of its verse (Met. 3.426, 
10.678): 


dumque petit, petitur pariterque accendit et ardet. 


impediique oneris pariter gravitate moraque. 
Doubling of -que and the adverb enhances “equalizing” (Met. 10.722): 
pariterque sinum pariterque capillos / rupit (Venus) 


Mutuality can be conveyed by chiasmus with or without ana- 
diplosis or polyptoton (Met. 7.799—800): 


coniuge eram FELIX, FELIX erat illa marito: 
/ mutua cura. ... 


Am. 1.4.57—58 uses chiastic order and an active—passive pair of verbs to 
express reciprocity: 


agmine me invenies, aut invenieris in illo: 
quidquid ibi poteris tangere, tange, mei. 


Consonant pairs and doubled consonants convey the juxtaposition of 
lovers at verse 43 (fm-fm, mm-tt, cr-c +r): 


?4Cf. Met. 6.717-18: pariter . . . / pariter; 6.645—46; and Am. 1.5.3: pars . . . pars; 
3.9.32: altera. . . altera; Fasti 4.209—10: pars... pars... hoc... hoc... ; Met. 
1.429: altera pars . . . pars altera tellus; 8.373: ambo . . . ambo, framing the line and 
describing the twins; 1.327 on the two "sole" survivors. 

25Holtsmark (note 1 above) 132, on Catul. 474, comments that identical conso- 
nants in praeposuit and Priapus equate obscene actor and action. 
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nec femori committe femur, nec crure cohaere. 


The word communia is reinforced by word choice, number, case, and 
order at Am. 2.5.31: 


haec tibi sunt mecum, mihi sunt communia tecum. 


Observe two phrases of four words each, first- and second- person 
pronouns exchanging cases (polyptoton), and the order that presents a 
nearly perfect chiasmus (abcd—dcab). Fault balances fault in this pen- 
tameter with anadiplosis (Am. 1.8.80): 


vanescit culpa // culpa repensa tua. 


Mille domos opens successive verses to emphasize Jupiter and Mer- 
cury's numerous attempts and failures (Met. 8.628—29; cf. 1.325—26, 
481-82). A repeated syllable in the two halves of a hexameter may 
emphasize the reciprocity of an act; at Am. 1.10.33, the syllable is ven— 
and the act is sexual intercourse. Note that aequo appears mid—way 
between two groups of three separately pronounced word-units, to 
further the point: 


quae Venus ex aequo // ventura est grata duobus. 


This equality can be conveyed by a word repeated at the same 
point in two successive verses, e.g., partim at Met. 1.40—41:6 


quae diversa locis partim sorbentur ab ipsa, 
in mare perveniunt partim campoque recepta . . . 


or by the epic correlative, balancing -que's enhanced by repeated 
sounds (e.g., 1.430: ... —orque . . . —orque; 8.636: ...-—entque... 
—entque): 


temperiem sumpsere umorque calorque. 
. . idem parentque iubentque. 


26Cf. Fasti 6.526. R. Amacker, "Le parallélisme métrico-syntaxique, micro—phé- 
noméne poétique," GIF 23 (1971) 267-91, analyzes “vertical agreement.” See Met. 1.325— 
26: seven of eight words repeated in tandem. 
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Ovid’s mimicking sense by word—order and word-invention may have 
contributed to the notoriety of Ars 2.24. Here the poet flaunts the play- 
ful and witty dimension of avant-garde poetry: 


semibovemque virum // semivirumque bovem. 


The caesura divides two words from two, seven syllables from seven. 
Since the leading thought is “half and half" expressed by the repeated 
prefix semi—, the expression of quantity, the repetition in the second half 
of the pentameter of all syllables (rearranged), the chiastic rhetoric, and 
the metrical pause all mimic and reinforce meaning. Aural imitation 
appears in the onomatopoetic "M" and "V" sounds suggestive of low- 
ing cattle. Language here is transformed, words are cannibalized, a 
limit to semantic logic seems extended. 

Repetition of a word may mimic repeated action. In Am. 2.19.20, 
repeated saepe, initial and after caesura, involves experiential repeti- 
tion for the subject and for the reader: 


saepe time insidias, saepe rogata nega. 


Distributive phrases such as nunc sorbere fretum, nunc reddere; or modo 
vir modo femina Sithon (Met. 7.64, 4.280; cf. 8.732, 735—37 [Proteus] are 
not very different, but these supply necessary sense as saepe 1n the 
former passage does not. The difference provides the wary critic with a 
useful distinction between the specifically poetic and the rhetorical re- 
sources of Ovid. The pattern of repeated words produces a continuity 
of identity on the verbal level reporting the metamorphic action, a paral- 
lelism that adds meaning, not merely rhetorical emphasis. The reader 
experiences in signifiers that which is signified. Iteration of simul like- 
wise reinforces the idea of togetherness in Fasti 2.403; Met. 8.718—19; 
6.245—47): 


nata simul, moritura simul, simul ite sub undas. ... 
“o coniunx" dixere simul, simul abdita texit / ora frutex; 


ingemuere simul, simul incurvata dolore 


(and twice more in two lines). 
4.2: INVERSION AND RECIPROCITY. Ovid's use of chiastic 
order serves more than a rhetorical purpose, when it mimics inversion 
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in the plot or provides a mirror image. Cadmus gapes at what he will 
become (Met. 3.97—98): 


Quid, . . . / serpentem spectas? et tu spectabere serpens. 


The intertwined stories of Echo and Narcissus not surprisingly provide 
many verbal mirrors, e.g., chiasmus, balance of connectives and verbs, 
anadiplosis, anaphora, anastrophe, antistrophe. When hero contem- 
plates image, his double, he says (Met. 3.446): 


et placet et video, sed quod videoque placetque . . . 


Mirroring words and word—order are common here, although often with 
a mild change of tense or case (traductio): 


incaluit, sequitur. ../... sequitur... calescit (Met. 3.371-12) 


percussit pectora . . . / pectora . . . percussa (Met. 3.481—82) 


The story thrives on active—passive pairs that reflect the action’s chang- 
ing initiators and confusion of roles: 425—26: Probat—probatur petit— 
petitur; 465: roger—rogem. Many transformations of stems are found in 
424, 458—60, and 507 (also 382, 415): miratur—mirabilis; porrexi—por- 
rigis, risi—adrides; lacrimas—lacrimante; planxerunt—plangentibus. 

... Ovid's ingenuity extends to chiastic arrangement even of letters to 
make word-order reinforce action. At Am. 2.19.41, the words ferat et 
referat support the back and forth travel of the go-between and contain 
a consonantal chiasmus with 3+3 syllables: f-r-t // t-r-£?? At Am. 
1.4.44, chiasmus by case, antithesis, and traductio reinforce the repug- 
nant idea of Ovid's lover, another man's wife, putting her foot next to 
her husband's: 


nec tenerum duro cum pede iunge pedem. 


27 See Wilkinson (note Í above) 63 for an obscure example of "mirror inversion” in 
A. E. Housman’s poetry. L. Barkan, The Gods Made Flesh (New Haven 1986) 47-52, 
examines the schizoid comedy of language and image in the Narcissus narrative. 
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Similar tools to reinforce by sight and sound the idea of a close, em- 
bracing loyalty and reciprocal sentiment appear at Am. 2.16.41, sec- 
onded again by chiastic, polyptotic repetition: 


ulmus . . . amat vitem, vitis non deserit ulmum. 


4.3: ORDER OR SEQUENCE. A complex example of mimetic 
syntax appears in Am. 2.19.36: 


quod sequitur fugio; quod fugit, ipse sequor 


The thought is commonplace (Theocr. 11.75; Callim. Ep. 31.5—6; Catull. 
8.10; Am. 2.9.9, 3.4.25; Ars 1.717, and Brandt ad loc.), but the word— 
order noteworthy. Ovid flees "before" that which follows (as we see the 
line on paper). In the second half of the same line, Ovid follows that 
which flees ahead (as we hear the words of the line sequentially in time). 
Position mimics action, and chiasmus reinforces the reversing effect. 
Logicians may here object that Ovid cannot exploit at once both 
effects. If, that is, two words appear in a line in the order X —Y, X must 
be said either (a) to follow Y (since it appears to the left or “behind” 
something as we progress through the line in space with the right side 
being more advanced or “in front,” or (b) to precede Y, since it appears 
earlier in the line as we hear it. Such logical consistency does not con- 
cern Ovid whose poetic ingenuity enjoys having things both ways. Any 
telling poetic effect deserves expression.?? Other examples of (a): 


nequitiam fugio, fugientem forma reducit, (Am. 3.11b.5) 


where vice has not caught up to Ovid at first, but then he is led back 
(behind beauty). Verbs of chasing or racing commonly employ this 
trope; the person at the right extreme of the line being “ahead”: 


28 Similarly, a word between two others may (a) join or (b) separate them (Met. 
4.679, 8.632, 14.648): 


a) ... cupidi iunguntur amantes; 
sunt annis iuncti iuvenalibus; 
b)...fessos modo disiunxisse iuvencos. 
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ut canis . . . leporem 

. et hic praedam pedibus petit, ille salutem . . . 
sic deus et virgo. est hic spe celer, illa timore (Met. 1.533—39) 
iuvenem post terga relinquit (Atalanta) (Met. 10.670) 
praeterita est virgo; duxit sua Dn METORS 
(winner in front) (Met. 10.680) 
talia Milanion Atalantes crura fugacis / optavit. (Am. 3.2.29—30) 


Other examples of (b) (Am. 3.2.32; Met. 1.511; 8.686 below; cf. also Met. 
1.504 —5): 


cum sequitur fortes fortior ipsa . . 
curre fugamque inhibe. moderatius insequar ipse. 


ille (anser) celer penna tardos aetate fatigat. . 


Consequitur usually in verse-initial position (6 of 8 examples), empha- 
sizes—no matter how the eye moves around the page seeking relief— 
the ultimate inescapability of Apollo's arrow or rabid Scylla's pursuit 
(Met. 6.235, 8.143): 


. . non evitabile telum / consequitur 


. . insilit undis, / consequiturque rates . . . 


Ovid will have a verbal stem compounded with the back—looking 
prefix re— refer to a word earlier in the line (as when Ovid is led captive, 
his arms drawn back on both sides behind his back), 


. manibus post terga retortis; (Am. 1.2.31) 

inque latus campi, quo tardius illa rediret, (Met. 10.674) 
where the verb refers back to campus and back to the left margin for the 
next verse (also Met. 8.216). Hysteron—proteron at Ars 1.93 permits a 
collocation of it sounds which emphasizes ceaseless, repetitive activity: 


ut redit itque frequens . . . formica. 
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Compare the similarly repetitive emphasis of other syllables and other 
re- compounds at Met. 10.288 and Am, 2.19.41: 


rursus amans rursusque manu sua vota retractat 


. . . ferat et referat sollers ancilla. . . . 


The back or rear parts of timid animals appear behind others' bold 
breasts in Venus' warning to Adonis about vicious beasts (Met. 10.706): 


quod non terga fugae, sed pugnae pectora praebet . . . 


4.4: INTERVALS. Since reading, reciting, or hearing verse con- 
sumes time, intervals in the reported action can be represented by ac- 
tual metrical pauses in performance and by the delays of disjunctive 
syntax. Poetic time and "real time" correspond in distraught Byblis' 
words to her maid, and, in the interval, Ovid mentions the long pause 
between her saying “my darling . . .” and “brother,” the word that un- 
masks her incestuous desire (Met. 9.569—70; cf. 10.429): 


* ..fer has, fidissime, nostro," 
dixit et adiecit longo post tempore "fratri." 


The intervalis occupied with a phrase for interval. A long fatigue will be 
worsened for a body already weakened by gnawing, intervening anxi- 
eties (Pont. 1.10.3—4): 


longus enim curis vitiatum corpus amaris 
non patitur vires languor habere suas. 


Another application of the concept of interval in the actual text 
appears in Am. 1.3.11—15, where physical space, instead of time, is rep- 
resented. Ovid leaps from line to line “like a lover from bed to bed,” as 
the phrase desultor amoris suggests. Five lines in a row (and 7 of 8 
contiguous verses) end with a word that possesses an —OR- syllable.?9 
The eye and the ear are caught by this ploy (cf. Met. 8.367, another 
leap). 


29], Ferguson, “Notes on Some Uses of Ambiguity . . . in Ovid's Amores. Book 
I,” LCM 3 (1978) 121-32, here 123. 
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Mora, the word for delay (or metrical unit), occurs at a pause such 
as caesura or diaeresis (Met. 6.53; 1.717, 3.46, 4.344, et saepe; haud 
mora ll, nec mora //; or a longer delay is lengthened by elision (1.214, 
5.207): longa mora est. Enjambment embodies delay after the final 
pause of a verse. Myrrha’s nurse will not report her charge’s passion 
even to—her father (Met. 10.409—10): 


... Rec sentiet umquam / 
hoc pater. 


5. ENJAMBMENT AS FALL, EMINENCE, OR RETURN 

5.1: FALL. Enjambment provides auditory and visual effects. An 
act of falling down, dropping down, or jumping down is reinforced by 
word—order.3° At Am. 2.19.32, carpat one line below frondis reinforces 
the impression of something “plucked down” from a tree: 


quod licet et facile est quisquis cupit, arbore frondis 
carpat ... 


No different is the impression of leaping “down below" often provided 
by desilio (Met. 1.674, 7.378, 10.722, or 12.129): 


ab arce / et alto / ab alto/ ...abalto/ 
desilit in terras desiluit...  desilut desilit.... 


Desilire, leaping down, begins a line in seven of fifteen Ovidian appear- 
ances, two of three in Vergil, e.g., Aen. 11.499—500. Similarly, when 
Corinna's pet parrot's death is mentioned, his "fall" (occidit) occurs 
twice as the eye falls one line (Am. 2.6.2, 37). So Ovid uses excidere, fall 
or slip (e.g., Met. 2.601—2): 


vultusque deo (sc. Apolloni) plectrumque colorque 
excidit 


30Marouzeau (note 5 above, 1946) 307 gives seven examples of Vergil's enjambing 
to signify a sudden fall. Enjambment produces an auditory effect, and Ovid occasionally 
clusters enjambed lines, as in the climax of the story of Atalanta and Hippomenes, 
10.666—75, where five of ten verses show enjambment. 
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(cf., e.g., 4.176, 9.597; cf. initial volvitur in a fall, 6.238; concidis, 9.650, 
et al.). The same visual trope occurs when Perimele’s father throws her 
into the sea (Met. 8.593—94): 


... inque profundum / 
propulit; 


and when Narcissus throws himself on the grass (Met. 3.413—14): 


... Studio venandi lassus et aestu 
procubuit 


(also 1.730; Aen. 8.83; cf. procurrit, Catul. 65.20; protinus, Met. 1.724 and 
sect. 1.1 above). 

5.2: EMINENCE. Ovid's use of enjambment may effectively indi- 
cate something standing apart (Pont. 3.1.19—20): 


rara, neque haec felix, in apertis eminet arvis 
arbor... 


(where the tree stands by itself in a separate line; cf. eminere, etc., in 
verse—initial position: Ep. Her 12.38, Fasti 3.250, or emicuit at Met. 1.27, 
etc.). The pirates turned into dolphins emerge apart in a similar manner 
(Met. 3.683 —84): 


undique dant saltus, multaque adspergine rorant 
emerguntque iterum. . .. 


Enjambment is another tool of poetic syntax, sometimes mimetic. 

5.3: RETURN. Rursus and vertitur may indicate "return" to verse 
beginning; the action in the poem has its correlate in the reader who has 
just come back to another verse (e.g., Am. 2.19.16 and 26, and eight 
times in Met.): 


rursus erat votis comis et apta meis. . .. 


vertitur et stomacho, dulcis ut esca, nocet. 
Rursus appears at the end of the verse (Met. 15.247): 


aéraque umor abit; dempto quoque pondere rursus 
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(cf. 3.684), but more often it occurs at the beginning. Both cases suggest 
the reader's or reciter's recursive return to a beginning: 


rursus ubi alma dies hebetarat sidera, natam... (Met. 5.444) 


rursus amans rursusque manu sua vota retractat (Met. 10.288) 


(See also 10.671, 11.149, 14.82 and 437, 15.609, etc.) Retro closes its verse, 
e.g., Dryope (Met. 9.349—52; cf. 3.187—88) 


perterrita retro / ire et . . . vellet discedere. 


Versus, even when it means "line of poetry" by its etymology and 
homonyms, suggests a turn back to the beginning (Ars 2.273 and Pont. 
1.5.13): 


quid tibi praecipiam teneros quoque mittere versus? 


ut tamen ipse vides, luctor deducere versus 


(also 2.5.19, 2.7.33, 4.12.7; Tr 3.1.11, 4.7.3, 5.12.63). Flectere marks the 
reader’s bend back to a new verse (Met. 1.98; 2.482, 718; 3.188, 594; 
10.236, 720, etc.). Such examples emphasize the craft of Augustan po- 
ets, and demonstrate Ovid’s self-conscious wit. 


6. POLYSYLLABIC ACCELERATION 

By a multiplication of -que unnecessary to grammar, Ovid forces 
the reader to speed up his performance of the hexameter and thus imi- 
tates the violence of swift rivers (Met. 1.286 —87: five —que): 


cumque satis arbusta simul pecudesque virosque 
tectaque, cumque suis rapiunt penetralia sacris . . . , 


rushing crowds of fanatics howling the polyonymous Bacchus’ cultic 
epithets (4.9—16: fifteen -que of which twelve appear in three and one- 
half lines; 6.597—98: five -que in two lines), and hot pursuit (1.541, 7785). 
The increased number of syllables imitates increased number and vari- 
ety, of objects swept away or types of people affected. This use of -que 
can also signify simultaneous action (5.395): 


paene simul visa est dilectaque raptaque Diti 
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(aided by elision). Any increase in syllable count can speed up the pace 
of action and reading; consider the sesquipedalian form multiplicantur 
at Rem. 98: 


plurima collectis multiplicantur aquis. 


(cf. D: 4.6.38; Met. 8.158; innumerabilibus in Scaevola F1 and Cinna F1.2 
IMorelb. 


7. SOME RARE EFFECTS 

The possibilities of representing placement and situation in verse 
are nearly inexhaustible. The following items offer unusual varieties. 

71: GEOGRAPHIC SYNTAX. Several virtuoso passages deserve 
inclusion, even if they are not numbered as part of a class of mimetic 
efforts. Others can add further examples and new types to this brief list. 
Ovid's verse of anaphoric praise for far-travelled, neoteric Gallus 
rightly places the West to the left or west of the East (assuming our 
North-above map orientation) at Am. 1.15.29: 


Gallus et Hesperiis et Gallus notus Eois. 


Verse parallels geography in what might be an echo of Gallus' own 
experiments (cf. Ars 3.537; Prop. 2.3.43). When Perseus builds altars, 
left and right are preserved in the word—order (Met. 4.754 below; cf. 
Fasti 4.285)?! 


laevum Mercurio, dextrum tibi, bellica virgo 


72: NUMERIC SYNTAX. In Am. 3.1.32, the third and fourth 
words themselves mean “thrice and four times":?? 


?1Tn ten of twelve cases where left and right are mentioned, the opportunity is not 
seized. I mention this example where Ovid forgoes a poetic opportunity in order not to be 
accused of ignoring "counter-evidence." Of course, non-occurrence is no such thing, 
because no poet seizes all chances. 

32 Homer and Vergil use the idiom but never in this position: cf. H. 3.363; Od. 9.71; 
Aen. 1.94, 4.589, 12.155. Vergil begins three cola in three successive lines after caesura 
with ter: Aen. 8.230—32. 
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...movit... 
densum caesarie terque quaterque caput 


Duo is the second word at, e.g., Met. 1.45, 355; 3.168, 324, 473; quinque 
is fifth in a passage on poetics (Jr 3.3.30), etc. 

7.3: ELLIPSIS. Verbal ellipsis and verse pause can imitate a sud- 
den silence. Thus Ovid can suppress verb at caesura (e.g., Procris at 
Met. 7.743): r 


illa nihil; // tacito tantummodo victa pudore ... 

Authorial surprise and caesurae surround silet for Procne (Met. 6.583): 
et—mirum potuisse— // silet. // Dolor ora repressit. 

74: CONFUSING SYNTAX. Mimetic syntax can imitate chaos 
or confusion. During the creation, god, in a “golden line," brings order 
to an existing chaos (Mer. 1.39): 

fluminaque obliquis cinxit declivia ripis, 

Double hypallage of the adjectives (misplaced" modifiers) simulates 
the former lack of clearly distinguished topographical features that god 
now ended.?? Phonic disorientation helps to describe Daedalus' me- 
andering architecture, in which slippery “liquid” sounds, alliteration, 
and variation of vowel patterns mimic the confusing labyrinth (8.161): 


ducit in errorem VARIarum : ambage VIARum. 


The tongue-twisting phonic sequences run: rem-ram-rum, ror-—riar, 
vari--viar. 


IV. CONCLUSION 


Some stories or scenes present higher densities of mimetic word— 
order. Stories about art itself, like Arachne’s contest and Echo and 


33For double hypallage, see E Bómer, "Ovid Metam. 1.39 . . . Das Vertauschen 
von Satzteilen als poetisches Kunstmittel,” Gymnasium 74 (1967) 223-26. 
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Narcissus' frustrations, are dense with examples: the former presents 
at least 17 instances in 145 verses, the latter at least 27 instances in 164 
verses, not counting 15 re— compounds that reinforce reciprocity and 
twinning. Apollo's slaughter of Niobe's sons shows a higher frequency 
of mimetic syntax for another reason; it parodies high epic stylishness 
in scenes of ghastly bloodiness. Therefore we meet eight separate ex- 
amples of mimetic syntax in twelve lines (Met. 6.235—47): enjambed fall 
(238), delayed consequence (235), organ transpierced by weapon and 
adjective (235, 236, 244), juxtaposition (243), (non—)interval (245-47), 
and enclosure (242). Such rare, high frequencies draw attention to 
Ovid's polyphonic virtuosity In Arachne's case he stresses the art of 
his art; in the other two examples, he underlines the absurdity of his tale 
and reduces emotional engagement in the plot by introducing obsessive 
protagonists and bathetic elements for colorless victims (Niobe's chil- 
dren). 

This variety of poetic play does not permeate every register of 
Ovid's style. A census of three typical books of the Metamorphoses 
(books 6, 8, and 10) found examples in respectively 4%, 2%, and 4% of 
the verses, enough to claim conscious deployment of this “expressive- 
ness." Syntax reinforcing sense is not a fluke or a bright idea for one 
line. 

Horace explains Augustan concern with word—order (Ars Poetica 
45—48): 


in verbis etiam tenuis cautusque serendis 

hoc amet, hoc spernat promissi carminis auctor. 
dixeris egregie, notum si callida verbum 
reddiderit iunctura novum. 


“Subtle and careful let the budding poet be even in setting out his 
words. You've written it splendidly if by cunning combination or place- 
ment you make a tired word once again new.” Horace's word—order 
illustrates the message. The lexical collocations, interweaving of words 
(abABa), and the disjunction of novum produce meaningful, extraordi- 
nary word-order and a final surprise. Callida iunctura means more than 
“mimetic syntax” but should include it.34 Horace placed words early or 
late for emphasis. Ovid is more artful, often, than may at first appear: 


34C., O. Brink, Horace on Poetry (Cambridge 1971) 139, discussing Horace’s mean- 
ing in this difficult passage, discounts metaphor in favor of fresh “semantic collocation.” 
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ea prima ars est, ne ars esse videatur. The development of the hexameter 
did not end with Vergil.?5 

Inflected languages possess unique expressive resources that 
most modern languages rarely can duplicate. Languages with a rela- 
tively fixed word—order do not enjoy Latin’s syntactic flexibility. ^Mi- 
metic syntax" identifies another pleasure of Latin poetry, a technique 
that does not occur so often or effectively in Latin prose. While some 
patterns have parallels in Latin prose, many depend upon verse bound- 
aries, caesura, enjambment, and other rhythmic features, or upon the 
ludic element so prominent in Augustan poets. Ovid exploits syntax to 
reinforce meaning and to arouse a variety of responses, aesthetic, emo- 
tional, intellectual. Ovid developed this poetic technique to enlarge po- 
etry's formal freedom.?$ 

The flamboyant poet once comments on the reflexive relationship 
between the deed and its verbal report. Ovid's narrator Venus gratu- 
itously interrupts her own account of Atalanta's defeat at the fateful 
race, saying “But let me not make my story longer than that race itself" 
(Met. 10.679): 


neve meus sermo cursu sit tardior ipso. . .. 


The comparison between telling the tale (sermo) and the deed of run- 
ning a race (cursus), the zeugma of the attribute of the deed (tardior) to 
the report, the placement of tale “behind” race, and the veristic device 
that has "the narrator" Venus anxious about losing Adonis' attention 
attest Ovid's Argus—eyed eagerness to exploit all poetic resources— 
including mimetic syntax.?? 
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35 So Conrad (note 5 above) 202-3, whose elegant study, omitting Ovid, notes pre- 
Ovidian examples of mimetic syntax quoted above. 

36 A recent denial of structure or ideology: J. B. Solodow, The World of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses (Chapel Hill 1988), esp. 9—14, 157—74; cf. my review, CP forthcoming. 
Ovid frequently plants a sub-text beneath his surface morality or amorality, e.g., Baucis 
and Philemon, Pygmalion; cf. Mary-Kay Gamel, “Baucis and Philemon: Paradigm or 
paradox?,” Helios 11 (1984) 117-31. For the subversive Ovid, see, e.g., S. Hinds, "Gener- 
alising about Ovid," Ramus 16 (1987) 4—31, esp. 25—29. 

373, D. Minyard improved this paragraph and helpfully criticized an early draft. 
J. E. G. Zetzel and two anonymous readers suggested other parallels and sharpened the 
conception and presentation. Errors of definition and dubious examples remain my re- 
sponsibility. 


TACITUS' PRESENTATION OF LIVIA JULIA,! 
WIFE OF TIBERIUS' SON DRUSUS 


Tacitus' account of the murder of Drusus (Ann. 4.3—11) relies to a 
considerable degree on his presentation of Sejanus' accomplice-in- 
crime, the victim's own wife Livia. Although many attempts have been 
made to reconstruct the motives, nature, and course of Livia's involve- 
ment, no scholar to date has discussed Tacitus' account of the episode 
from the standpoint of his depiction of her character and behavior? In 
.. particular, Tacitus’ use of a reminiscence of Livy's Lucretia has not 
; previously been given the attention it deserves. Once we have inter- 
preted the significance of this rather unexpected allusion to Livy's para- 
gon of feminine virtue, we will then be able to investigate Tacitus' com- 
plete portrayal of Livia, offering some fresh interpretations and a new 
suggestion for how he depicted her fate in Book 5. 

We must start at the center of Tacitus' portrayal of Livia, the 
direct characterization at Ann. 4.3.3—4.? Here he briefly mentions her 


1 See "Livia Julia" (= Livius 38), RE 13.924—27 (Ollendorf). She is called Livilla 
by Suet. (Tib. 62.1; Claud. 1.6; 3.2) and Dio Cass. (57.22.2; 58.11.6—7; 58.24.5; but "Livia" 
at 57.22.4). On the nomenclature see Ronald Syme, The Augustan Aristocracy (Oxford 
1986) 170, n. 13. Throughout this paper I use the name Livia (and Livia Augusta for 
Augustus' wife). 

? For bibliography see Eckhard Meise, Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der julisch— 
claudischen Dynastie, Vestigia 10 (Munich 1969) 49—50 (nn. 4 & 5) to which only a few 
items can be added: Ettore Paratore, "Tacito," Maia 2 (1949) 93-120 (= Tacito, 2nd ed. 
[Rome 1962] 559—82 [see also 538—39]; Gregorio Maranon, Tiberius, the Resentful Caesar, 
trans. by Warre Bradley Wells (New York 1956); H. W. Bird, “L. Aelius Seianus and his 
Political Significance," Latomus 28 (1969) 61—98; Miriam T. Griffin, review of Meise, JRS 
62 (1972) 184-85; Robin Seager, Tiberius (London 1972) 182-85; Ronald Syme's review of 
Seager, "History or Biography: the Case of Tiberius Caesar," Historia 23 (1974) 486—89 
(= Roman Papers 3, ed. Anthony R. Birley [Oxford 1984] 942—45; but cf. Tacitus [Oxford 
1958] 401-3); Dieter Hennig, L. Aelius Sejanus: Untersuchungen zur Regierung des Ti- 
berius, Vestigia 21 (Munich 1975) 33—44; Barbara Levick. Tiberius the Politician (London 
1976) 161. Whereas Meise's chapter on Livia and Sejanus (pp. 49—90) aims at reconstruct- 
ing the affair along lines which are foreign to Tacitus' presentation, the present paper is 
intended as an analysis of Tacitus' account, and therefore a thorough Auseinandersetzung 
with Meise's thesis is not necessary. 

3We will return to the three earlier references to Livia (Ann. 2.43.6; 84.1; 3.34.6) in 
due course. 
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physical appearance, and then describes her seduction by Sejanus and 
subsequent entanglement in his schemes to murder Drusus: 


[3] igitur cuncta temptanti [sc. Seiano] promptissimum visum ad uxorem 
eius Liviam convertere, quae soror Germanici, formae initio aetatis in- 
decorae, mox pulchritudine praecellebat. hanc ut amore incensus adul- 
terio pellexit, et postquam primi flagitii potitus est (neque femina amissa 
pudicitia alia abnuerit), ad coniugii spem, consortium regni et necem ma- 
riti impulit. 

[4] atque illa, cui avunculus Augustus, socer Tiberius, ex Druso liberi, 
seque ac maiores et posteros municipali adultero foedabat, ut pro hones- 
tis et praesentibus flagitiosa et incerta exspectaret. 


As Tacitus describes them, Livia's actions are distinctly immoral, 
and so it may at first be startling to find that his sketch contains an 
oblique allusion to Lucretia in the phrase amissa pudicitia. In Livy's 
account, the violated Lucretia responds to her husband's urgent ques- 
tions about her well-being with the reply, "How can anything be right 
with a woman, once her honor is lost?" (amissa pudicitia, 1.58.7). Al- 
though as long ago as 1533, Rhenanus' commentary recorded the remi- 
niscence of Livy in amissa pudicitia at Ann. 4.3.3, more recent annota- 
tors have omitted the allusion, and it is preserved today only in the 
Thesaurus Linguae Latinae (1.1928.78 1929.3). Fortunately, Woodman 
promises that the edition of Annales 4 which he is currently preparing 
will restore this allusion to its rightful place as an illustration of Tacitus' 
technique of commenting on the "inversion of morality" in the early 
empire.*^ Like Woodman, I also believe that there is a connection be- 
tween Livy and Tacitus here, and I would go further: not only is the 
reminiscence intentional, it forms an integral part of Tacitus' historical 
and ethical judgment of Livia. But since she and Lucretia are such very 


*'The reminiscence of Livy in amissa pudicitia fell out of the commentaries after 
Gronovius' 1721 edition and is not found in Andresen's numerous articles on Tacitus' 
echoes of Livy, nor in the appendices on Livian style in the Annales in Syme's Tacitus 
(note 2 above). Working from Rhenanus’ edition and TLL 2.1928 .78—1929.3 (B. A. Müller), 
I discussed this passage in a paper ("Tacitus' Presentation of Livilla Julia") delivered at 
the 118th meeting of the American Philological Association in Toronto (28 December 1984) 
and only afterwards discovered that similar conclusions had been reached by Anthony J. 
Woodman and R. Martin, who are working on a commentary to Annales 4 (see Wood- 
man's University of Durham Inaugural Lecture "Tacitus and Tiberius: the Alternative 
Annals" [Durham 1985] 18-20). 
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different types of women, we ought first to dispel as completely as 
possible any doubt that Lucretia is alluded to here. 

Woodman's recent assertion of the deliberateness with which Tac- 
itus alludes to Livy (“the actual phrase amissa pudicitia occurs nowhere 
else in the whole of Latin literature," he writes)? seems to be supported 
by the most readily available philological tools for checking this. Both 
the Packard Humanities Institute's Latin data-bank and the entry pub- 
lished in the TLL verify that the exact phrase does not occur elsewhere. 
But it is worth remembering that the TLL article “amitto” was pub- 
lished at an early stage in the Thesaurus’ history (1905), before the 
development of the complex system of subordination involving paren- 
theses and abbreviations that is employed in the more recent volumes. 
A TLL article for amitto written today would undoubtedly look much 
different. At least one distinction would be that the parenthesis which 
contains the connection between Livy and Tacitus for amissa pudicitia 
would almost certainly include the abbreviation al. somewhere (at the 
date when this volume appeared there may well have been an al. after 
the last citation from Jerome's Epistulae), indicating that other similar 
phrases are in fact on record in the archive of the Thesaurus.® An inves- 
tigation of the Thesaurus’ holdings offers a more complete picture of the 
full extent of Tacitus' allusion. 

Among the instances of amitto occurring in conjunction with pudi- 
citia that are not cited in the published entry for amitto in the TLL is one 
from Jerome's attack on the doctrines of Jovinian, Adversus Iovinianum 
1.49 (PL 23.319C—320B). This passage is worth placing alongside An- 
nales 4.3.3 —4 for two reasons. First, comparison will show that not only 
the two words amissa pudicitia, but Tacitus’ entire passage uses lan- 


5Woodman (note 4 above) 19, citing the article in TLL. 

6The abbreviation al. was introduced in the third volume of the TLL (see the first 
page of the "Supplementum" to the Index [Leipzig 1958]). In an unpublished lecture 
entitled "An Introduction to the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae," Peter Flury, the present 
General Editor of the TLL, defines the use of al. in the following way (references are to the 
first section of Flury's article lacrimo at TLL 7.2.845.6—42): "The last quotation [in this 
case, SEN. epist. 63,1] is followed by the abbreviation al., which means alias or alibi and 
indicates that the Thesaurus' collection of slips contains other examples in writers later 
than Seneca which would be classified in that section. If you again compare section B, you 
would find that this abbreviation does not appear. Hence you can conclude that the 
redactor has quoted from our material all the passages belonging to that section. The note 
al. may also be inserted within a sequence of quotations. You find it, for example, at line 
39 between the quotations from Ovid and those from Livy. It tells us that Ovid's work 
contains examples other than those quoted here." 
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guage closely connected with the ethical paradigm embodied by Lu- 
cretia as it was discussed by ethical writers subsequent to Livy: 


Tac. Ann. 4.3.3; 


igitur cuncta temptanti -promptissi- 
mum visum ad uxorem eius Liviam 
convertere, quae soror Germanici, 
formae initio aetatis indecorae, mox 
pulchritudine praecellebat. hanc ut 
amore incensus adulterio pellexit, et 
postquam primi flagitii potitus est (ne- 
que femina amissa pudicitia alia ab- 
nuerit), ad coniugii spem, consortium 
regni et necem mariti impulit. [4] at- 
que illa, cui avunculus Augustus, so- 
cer Tiberius, ex Druso liberi, seque ac 
maiores et posteros municipali adul- 
tero foedabat, ut pro honestis et prae- 
sentibus flagitiosa et incerta exspec- 
taret. 


Hier. Ádv. Iovin. 1.49: 


doctissimi viri vox est pudicitiam in- 
primis esse retinendam, qua amissa 
omnis virtus ruit. in hac muliebrium 
virtutum principatus est. haec pau- 
perem commendat, divitem extollit, 
deformem redimit, exornat pulchram; 
bene meretur de maioribus, quorum 
sanguinem furtiva subole non vitiat; 
bene de liberis, quibus nec de matre 
erubescendum nec de patre dubitan- 
dum est; bene inprimis de se, quam a 
contumelia externi corporis vindicat. 
[. . .] viros consulatus inlustrat, elo- 
quentia in nomen aeternum effert, mi- 
litaris gloria triumphusque novae gen- 
tis consecrat; multa sunt quae per se 
clara ingenia nobilitent: mulieris pro- 
prie virtus pudicitia est. haec Lucre- 
tiam Bruto aequavit. . . . 


In both language and theme the similarities between Tacitus' paren- 
thetical maxim (neque femina amissa pudicitia alia abnuerit) and the 
opening maxim in Jerome (pudicitiam inprimis esse retinendam, qua 
amissa omnis virtus ruit); between Jerome's rationale for this gnome 
(bene meretur de maioribus . . . ; bene de liberis, . . . ; bene inprimis de 
se...) and the rhetorically emphasized indignation of Tacitus (seque ac 
maiores et posteros . . . foedabat); perhaps even between the reference 
to Livia's beauty—which is mentioned by no ancient historian except 
Tacitus— and Jerome's [pudicitia] exornat pulchram; and certainly the 
explicit reference to Lucretia at the end of the quotation from Jerome 
would all seem to point to a close connection between the two passages. 

The nature of that connection brings us to our second point. It is 
not likely that Jerome drew upon the passage in Tacitus." Rather, I 


7See Harald Hagendahl, Latin Fathers and the Classics, Studia Graeca et Latina 
Gothoburgensia 6 (Góteborg 1958) 217 on Jerome's single reference to Tacitus (in Zacch. 
14.1-2). 
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would maintain the reverse: Tacitus drew upon the passage in Jerome. 
This is not the chronological impossibility it would seem to be at first 
glance, since the doctissimus vir of Jerome's quotation has been defi- 
nitely identified as the philosopher Seneca and the text as a fragment of 
his lost treatise De matrimonio.8 Thus, we have a more recent model 
which more substantially reinforces our thesis that Tacitus is making 
use of the exemplum of Lucretia—the “woman of principle and virtue 
[who] sees her rape as a reason for her own suicide and as an outrage 
which cried for vengeance" —as a standard for judging the immorality 
of Livia, who “sees her adultery as an opportunity to get rid of her 
husband and to establish herself as joint regent alongside the man who 
had seduced her"? Clearly then Tacitus is participating in a tradition of 
ethical discussion on feminine virtue which stretches from Livy, to 
Seneca, to Jerome and includes Augustine's famous critique of that 
tradition in De civitate dei.? 

This particular passage in Tacitus can be shown to have a still 
greater relevance to his account of Livia, even if we cannot know for 
certain how he portrayed the revelation of her crime and her demise in 
the lost Book 5. Other scholars have observed that Tacitus’ presenta- 
tion of Livia forms a cohesive and artistically unified whole.!! Thus it 
seems only natural to try to explain how at Ann. 4.3.3—4 his presenta- 
tion of her as embodying, in effect, the inversion of Lucretia's values, 
contributed to his depiction of her fate and his understanding of her 
historical significance. 

Prior to his characterization of Livia at Ann. 4.3.3—4, Tacitus says 
nothing about her which might mar the contours of his straightforward 
demonstration that the death of Drusus is the decisive point at which 


8 Maximilian Zimmermann, De Tacito Senecae philosophi imitatore, Breslauer phi- 
lologische Abhandlungen 5.1 (Breslau 1890) 41—43 suggested that Tacitus is drawing on 
Seneca's lost work here (as well as at Agr 6.1 and 9.6); and E. Bickel, Diatribe in Senecae 
philosophi fragmenta | (Leipzig 1915) 362—66 includes the passage in Jerome among the 
fragments of Seneca (frag. 29 on pages 393.28—394.11, also available in Winfried Tril- 
litzsch, Seneca im literarischen Urteil der Antike 2 [Amsterdam 1971] 374—75 [on page 150 
of vol. 1 Trillitzsch states his agreement that the passage is correctly attributed to Sen- 
eca]). 

Woodman (note 4 above) 19 and 20. 

10 Aug. De civ. d. 1.18 p. 30, 1-3 Dombart- Kalb: Quod si tale aliquid est pudicitia, ut 
quid pro illa, ne amittatur, etiam (cum) periculo corporis laboratur? 

"Tn fact, Meise (note 2 above) 61 discredits Tacitus’ account of Livia and Sejanus 
precisely because it is so artistically unified. 
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Tiberius' principate takes a turn for the worse. Consequently, Livia is 
never developed into a fully rounded character and 1s given no positive 
traits. Instead, she is viewed merely in light of the stronger personalities 
(especially Tiberius and Livia Augusta) within whose circle of influence 
she moves. At 2.43.6 she is contrasted with Agrippina and defined 
solely in terms of those things which she most conspicuously lacks, 
children and the general approbation of the populous: coniunx Ger- 
manici Agrippina fecunditate ac fama Liviam, uxorem Drusi, prae- 
cellebat. According to Tacitus, it is this rivalry with Agrippina that 
accounts for much of the discord within the household of Tiberius. 

At Ann. 2.84.1—2 Tacitus states that shortly after Germanicus’ 
death in A.D. 19 his sister Livia strengthened her position in her contest 
of maternity with Agrippina by giving birth to twin boys." After regis- 
tering the fact, Tacitus immediately proceeds to record the exultation 


2EK R. D. Goodyear, The Annals of Tacitus 2 (Cambridge 1981) 328 discusses the 
possible meanings of fama at 2.43.6. Neither he nor any other scholar I have read asserts 
strongly enough that Tacitus is not implying Livia's conduct had spawned any scandalous 
rumors during this period. She is simply not the public favorite Agrippina is, and that this 
is the correct interpretation of 2.43.6 is shown by the terms in which Agrippina's reputa- 
tion was already celebrated even among the German legions: ipsa insigni fecunditate, 
praeclara pudicitia (1.41.2; cf. 3.4.2, where the Roman populace acclaim her as unicum 
antiquitatis specimen). Nor does the concluding sentence of 2.43.6 (sed fratres egregie 
concordes et proximorum certaminibus inconcussi) imply any estrangement of feeling be- 
tween Livia and Drusus. On Tacitus’ conception of Agrippina see Hans Kóniger, Gestalt 
und Welt der Frau bei Tacitus (diss. Erlangen-Nürnberg 1966) 65 and 71; Michael Kaplan, 
“Agrippina semper atrox: a Study in Tacitus’ Characterization of Women," in Carl De- 
roux, ed., Studies in Latin Literature and Roman History 1, Collection Latomus 164 (Brus- 
sels 1979) 410—17; and J. I. McDougall, "Tacitus and the Portrayal of the Elder Agrip- 
pina," EMC 25 (1981) 104 —8. On the conflict between Agrippina and Livia see Walter Allen 
Jr., "The Political Atmosphere of the Reign of Tiberius," TAPA 72 (1941) 7; Levick (note 2 
above) 153; Ollendorf (note 1 above) 925.57—926.24; and Paratore, Tacito (note 2 above) 
550. 

13 The rivalry with Agrippina surfaces in Tacitus’ narrative only periodically and is 
not alluded to directly, but through verbal reminiscences of Ann. 2.43.6 (Agrippina fecun- 
ditate ac fama Liviam . . . praecellebat). With Germanicus' death Agrippina's fortunes 
make a complete reversal. At 275.1 her children are no longer such a blessing to her, 
instead she is infelici fecunditate fortunae totiens obnoxia. Soon afterwards Livia gives 
birth to the twins. Cf. note 19 below. Frank Burr Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius (London 
1931) 163—64, 168, 177-78, 192, 198 adopts the thesis of H. Willenbücher, Tiberius und die 
Verschwórung des Sejan, Gymnasial- Bibliothek 25 (Giitersich 1896), who holds that Livia 
is motivated to murder Drusus by the desire to secure her own children's position in the 
line of succession to the principate. Erich Koestermann, Cornelius Tacitus, Annalen 2 
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not of the fortunate parents, but rather of the princeps, “who turned all 
fortunate events, even fortuitous ones, to his own renown.” He then 
takes note of popular reaction to Tiberius' good fortune: people greeted 
the dual birth with some anxiety, fearing that the increase in Drusus’ 
family boded ill for Germanicus' line. Here again fama refuses to work 
in Livia's favor. 

Tacitus' next allusion to Livia (Ann. 3.34) clearly portends the 
catastrophe described at the beginning of Book 4. In A.D. 21, while the 
misconduct of Plancina in Syria and the heroic figure of Agrippina are 
fresh in their minds, the senators debate a motion to bar wives from 
accompanying their husbands to magistracies in the provinces, and 
Drusus concludes this discussion by opposing the motion. In Tacitus' 
account of the speech Drusus says that he himself had served in Illyri- 
cum and, if circumstances should demand it, he would go to other 
lands; however, he adds, he would not do so willingly, if it meant sepa- 
ration ab uxore carissima et tot communium liberorum parente (Ann. 
3.34.6). This is the last reference to the marriage of Drusus and Livia 
before Tacitus describes Drusus' murder, and it is, of course, filled with 
irony.'* For Drusus the irony is obviously tragic, and the evident care 
which Tacitus has taken to cast his imminent death in such a light 
indicates that he was convinced there was no serious disagreement 
between Livia and Drusus on the subject of their own positions in the 
line of succession. Nor does he hint that at this time they were at odds 
about the future position of their children.!5 If such is the case, then the 


(Heidelberg 1965) 41 on Ann. 4.3.3, Meise (note 2 above) 63—64, and Hennig (note 2 above) 
39, n. 24 discredit Marsh's views, and not without some reason. Nowhere in the existing 
books of the Annales does Tacitus explicitly attribute this motivation to Livilla. Bird (note 
2 above) 90 follows Marsh. 

i^Tacitus has fortified that irony with a reminiscence of his own narrative: on his 
deathbed Drusus’ brother Germanicus had begged his devoted wife Agrippina per memo- - 
riam sui, per communes liberos (Ann. 2.72.1) to proceed cautiously in future dealings with 
Tiberius, who was suspected of being involved in poisoning the dying man. Germanicus 
had recourse to the same tactic to convince Agrippina to leave the German camp at Ann. 
1.40.3: postremo uterum eius et communem filium multo cum fletu complexus, ut abiret 
perpulit. 

Qn the other hand, Seager (note 2 above) 183, n. 1 rejects the validity of this 
public statement of marital devotion. There is no general agreement about the tenor of 
Drusus' and Livia's marriage. For discussion see Meise (note 2 above) 65 with references 
in notes 105 and 106 (to the latter add Marafion [note 2 above] 118). Several scholars 
maintain that it was a happy marriage, whereas those who hold the opposite view do so 
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irony of Drusus' words must extend to Livia as well. Who could have 
foreseen that in just two short years both their lives would be altered so 
fatefully? 

In effect, Tacitus uses the conclusion of Drusus' speech at Ann. 
3.34 to end the first part of his portrayal of Livia. The dominant theme 
of his presentation thus far is her inferiority to Agrippina in bearing 
children and in popular appeal. But Tacitus has written nothing which 
might indicate any extreme ambition in dynastic politics on Livia's part, 
nor does he admit anything that might malign her character or discredit 
her fidelity to her husband.!6 At this point in Tacitus’ account of Ti- 
berius' principate Livia is, by and large, a figure of little consequence. 

But not long after Drusus delivers his speech there enters into the 
scene a man ready and willing to inspire the wildest fantasies in Livia: 
namely, Sejanus. According to Tacitus' introductory sketch of him at 
the start of Book 4, when Sejanus intervened in the public life of Rome, 
“he proved in the manner of his rise and fall to be the wrath of the gods 
upon the Roman people"—and, we might add, upon Drusus and Livia 
in particular. Sejanus' plans for self-advancement begin with elim- 
inating Drusus (4.3.2: placuit . . . occultior via et a Druso incipere). Nat- 
urally, “he chose his agent carefully,” 18 and it was in Livia that Sejanus 
recognized the most accessible and most agreeable (promptissimum, 
4.3.3) means of accomplishing his goal. Tacitus appends a clause in- 
forming the reader that, although as a young girl Livia was homely, she 
later developed into one of Rome's most beautiful women (quae soror 
Germanici, formae initio aetatis indecorae, mox pulchritudine praecelle- 


solely on the basis of what is known about Drusus' character. There simply is no direct 
testimony that differing views on the subject of the succession drove a wedge between 
husband and wife. In her review of Meise, Griffin (note 2 above) 184 argues that after 
Germanicus' death arrangements for the succession may have continued to be unfavor- 
able for Drusus. 

16There is no support for the suggestion that the relations of Drusus and Livia are 
an example of “Julio-Claudian wives whose adultery was overlooked by their husbands” 
(Judith P. Hallett, Fathers and Daughters in Roman Society [Princeton 1984] 240, n. 23). 

7 Ann. 4.1.2: deum ira in rem Romanam, cuius pari exitio viguit ceciditque. On the 
notion of deum ira in Tacitus see E. R. D. Goodyear, The Annals of Tacitus 1 (Cambridge 
1972) 276 on Ann. 1.39.6 (cf. p. 290 on Ann. 1.42.2). Like Tacitus, the author of Octavia also 
recognizes that the story of Livia is material for tragedy See Oct. 942—44: Felix 
thalamis | Livia Drusi natisque ferum | ruit in facinus poenamque suam. 

8Bird (note 2 above) 66. 
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bat).? In Tacitus' account, Sejanus virtually lays a trap for Livia. At 
first he approached her “as if inflamed with desire," and then “induced 
her to an illicit love affair" (hanc ut amore incensus adulterio pellexit).?9 
Finally, having gained the advantage over her that she has violated her 
husband's trust, he “drove” her to hope for marriage, joint rule, and: 
even to the murder of her husband (postquam primi flagitii potitus 
es... , ad coniugii spem consortium regni et necem mariti impulit)?! 

Tacitus has purposely chosen to present Livia and the manner in 
which she was corrupted by Sejanus in this way for two reasons. First, 
as was already suggested, the reference to Livia's beauty may serve to 
make the parallel with the discussion of Lucretia and pudicitia in the 
moralists more convincing.?? Secondly, just as we noted earlier that 


I?See Koestermann (note 13 above) 41 on Sejanus’ reputed philandering with 
women who could further his ambitions, and also on Tacitus' understanding of women: 
“Der Historiker hat auch für die weibliche Psyche ein feines Empfinden.” See further 
notes 22 and 30 below. It is interesting that at 2.43.6 Tacitus says Agrippina surpasses 
Livia in the number of her children and popular favor (Agrippina fecunditate ac fama 
Liviam . . . praecellebat) and at 4.3.3 we read that Livia has no rivals in beauty (pulchritu- 
dine praecellebat). Whereas Livia increases in attractiveness, Agrippina's trials seem to 
take their toll on her physically: note the description of her appearance as she boards ship 
for Rome with the ashes of Germanicus (2.75.1: defessa luctu et corpore aegro; cf. 4.53.1 
Agrippina . . . morbo corporis implicata). 

79 0n the syntax of adulterio pellexit see Koestermann (note 13 above) 41 where he 
argues that adulterio is a final dative. The notion of entrapment in pellicio (cognate with 
laqueus) may not be felt very strongly here, but cf. the use of the word in malam partem 
elsewhere in Tacitus (Hist. 4.15.1; Ann. 1.2.1; 12.3.1; 13.45.4) and especially note the sim- 
ilarity with a passage from Livy's story of Verginia (3.44.4): hanc virginem adultam forma 
excellentem Appius amore amens pretio ac spe pellicere adortus. | would like to thank Dr. 
Roberta Stewart and Dr. John Blundell, the editor of TLL vol. 10.1, for allowing me to 
consult the unpublished article for pellicio. 

?' Tacitus deliberately does not list Livia’s three offences in chronological order, 
but evidently recites them according to the order in which they were proposed by Sejanus 
and, more importantly, in order of seriousness. He thereby lets it be seen by what fanta- 
sies of power Sejanus stirred up Livia to the point where she was ready to agree to such a 
drastic and (for Sejanus' plans) crucial deed. 

2 On Livia's beauty see Syme, “Princesses and Others in Tacitus," G&R 28 (1981) 
41 (= Roman Papers [note 2 above] 1366): “Austere by the tradition of the genre, Tacitus 
was not insensitive to grace and charm. He can report the fact that Livia Julia, ugly as a 
girl, turned into something remarkable." But if we are going to talk about the histo- 
riographical tradition, we must note that the historians seem to require that women in 
Livia's predicament be extraordinarily beautiful (cf. P. G. Walsh, Livy, His Historical Aims 
and Methods [Cambridge 1961] 214 on Livy's "Romanticism" in his accounts of Lucretia 
and Verginia). The depiction of Sejanus as ut amore incensus corresponds to Livy's 
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Livia derives what character she has in Annales 1-3 mainly from a 
contrast with Agrippina, so here she is chiefly defined in terms of the 
more imposing personality of Sejanus.?? 

Tacitus further illustrates Livia's weakness by specifying the 
choice she made when she put herself in the power of Sejanus. Contrary 
to traditional Roman maxims and all common sense, "instead of the 
respectable aspirations lying right before her, she preferred to await 
ones which were immoral and dubious of attainment" (4.3.4: ut pro 
honestis et praesentibus flagitiosa et incerta exspectaret).24 With this ex- 
pression of astonishment Tacitus emphasizes the point that, by betray- 
ing everything she has for a municipalis adulter, Livia's failure to com- 
prehend the political situation realistically has been both criminal and 
foolhardy.?5 To Tacitus Livia is guilty of an even greater error of judg- 
ment if she really thought that she could attain consortium regni by 
helping Sejanus become the guardian of her young son Ti. Gemellus.?$ 


description of Sex. Tarquinius as amore ardens (1.58.1), and this reinforces the similarity 
of the two accounts further. 

23Meise’s discussion of Livia's personality (note 2 above, pp. 61—63) does not 
mention Tacitus' observation about her physical appearance, and he minimizes the role of 
sexual passion in these events. Àn interesting (if also more complex and morally perverse) 
parallel is the relations between Macro, his wife Ennia and the future princeps Gaius 
(6.45.3; note the verbal echoes of 4.3.3—4): nimia iam potentia Macronis, qui gratiam C. 
Caesaris numquam sibi neglectam acrius in dies fovebat impuleratque post mortem Clau- 
diae . . . uxorem suam Enniam imitando amorem iuvenem inlicere pactoque matrimonii 
vincire, nihil abnuentem, dum dominationes apisceretur. 

*4The antithesis between certa and incerta in Latin appears already at Plaut. 
Pseud. 685 and is used frequently by Sallust (e.g., Cat. 17.6.3; 20.2.3; 41.1.1; 3.1; Jug. 
83.1.6); cf. Cic. Cato 68 quid enim stultius quam incerta pro certis habere, falsa pro veris?; 
further TLL 7.1.885.74—886.7 (Ehlers), 

25Those scholars who do not want to charge Tacitus with historical inaccuracy in 
his view of Sejanus maintain instead that he reflects the opinions of Livia’s peers among 
the Roman aristocracy: so Ronald Syme, The Roman Revolution (Oxford 1933) 357 (but 
compare Tacitus [note 2 above] 562-63); Koestermann (note 13 above) 79; and Bird (note 2 
above) 79. But John D'Arms, "Upper-Class Attitudes towards viri municipales and their 
Towns in the Early Roman Empire," Athenaeum 62. (1984) 458 correctly observes that 
what is at work here is not mere snobbism, rather Tacitus emphasizes the "distance" 
between Livia's origins and social status and those of Sejanus, which any Roman of the 
early empire would have recognized. On the astonishment Tacitus registers here see 
Meise (note 2 above) 63. 

26Tiberius was reluctant to acknowledge his heirs through adoption (see V. Gard- 
hausen, "Tiberius [Iulius] Caesar [Nero?]" [= Iulius 156], RE 10.537.7-11); nor does he 
seem to have countenanced formal guardianships for them (but see Meise [note 2 above] 
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In the concluding sentences of 4.3 (4—5) Tacitus sketches in the bare 
outlines of Sejanus’ plot, in which Livia’s actual function is to bring into 
the conspiracy Eudemus, amicus et medicus Liviae (4.3.4), presumably 
for the benefit of his advice on the selection of a poison that will display 
only the signs of a natural illness.?? For his part, Sejanus divorces Api- 
cata, the mother of his three children. l 

At 4.11.2 Tacitus states that it was not until eight years after Dru- 
sus' death that the plot and the method by which it was carried out were 
revealed by Apicata. Tacitus is not specific about how she obtained this 
information or about her motives for publicizing it after so long a time, 
but he reports that her evidence was corroborated by the testimony 
under torture of Eudemus and Sejanus’ eunuch Lygdus.2® Tacitus pre- 
sents Apicata's evidence as the true account of Drusus' murder, at- 
tested “by the majority and the most reliable authorities” (4.10.1).2? His 
reason for downplaying Livia's role in particular here is presumably to 
present his essentially moral interpretation of the facts in as straightfor- 


50—55 and 62—65). In later books of the Annales various attempts at de facto partnership in 
the principate warrant Tacitus’ serious attention (e.g., Agrippina the Younger's attempt at 
consortium imperii at Ann. 14.11.1, on which see Erich Koestermann, Cornelius Tacitus, 
Annalen 4 [Heidelberg 1968] ad loc.). But if we are going to compare Tacitus’ presentation 
of Livia to his accounts of other, more ambitious women in the Annales, it is good to keep 
in mind the words of D. W. T. C. Vessey, “Thoughts on Tacitus’ Portrayal of Claudius,” 
AJP 92 (1971) 401: "To Tacitus . . . the real horror of these events lies not so much in their 
own nastiness as in the worse disasters that sprang from them. The dominatio of Mes- 
salina gives place to the regnum of Agrippina: the two women are contrasted, and there is 
sufficient resemblance to make their differences the more striking." 

27Tacitus makes it clear that she had no part in administering the poison. See Ann. 
4.8.1: Seianus . . . deligit venenum, quo paulatim inrepente fortuitus morbus adsimularetux. 
id Druso datum per Lygdum spadonem, ut octo post annos cognitum est. It is in this 
connection that Pliny the Elder mentions the conspiracy and flatly states that the relation- 
ship between Livia and her physician was an adulterous one (H.N. 29.20). However, 
Tacitus (again appearing to moderate the role of fama in Livia's story) says only that 
Eudemus was specie artis frequens secretis (4.3.4). Even here, by not alluding to an 
adulterous affair which would cast Livia in an even more unfavorable light, Tacitus' 
purpose is surely to minimize her active participation and thus thrust the daimonic per- 
sonality of Sejanus even more to the fore (c£. Koestermann [note 13 above] 43). 

28Seager (note 2 above) 185 reasonablv suggests that "it was not until after Seia- 
nus' fall that Apicata had any hope of being believed." 

29Whatever objections to Tacitus’ account we may have, Koestermann (note 13 
above) 9—10 hits the mark precisely (emphasis mine): "die späteren Enthüllungen über 
eine Schuld des Práfekten und der Livilla, vom Kaiser ob sie nun der Wahrheit entsprachen 
oder nicht, jedenfalls als gesichert hingenommen, mußten ihm einen jáhen Schlag ver- 
setzen." 
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ward a manner as possible, without encumbering his narrative with a lot 
of minor details. Livia's story is not of much importance to him at this 
point and so he does not consider it from her point-of-view, as a mod- 
ern historian might.?? His primary aim here is to dispel the more mis- 
leading rumor that Tiberius himself had poisoned his son (4.10.2—11.2). 

Tacitus tops off his discussion of Drusus' murder with the maxim 
"Rumor (fama) is always more malicious at the passing of those in 
power" (4.11.2). This generality must also apply to the demise of Livia, 
but whereas he is prepared to make every effort to eliminate unwar- 
ranted accusations of impudicitia against her, he is entirely convinced 
that she was capable of being driven to adultery and the murder of her 
husband. Tacitus finds this situation no less perplexing than modern 
historians do. He accepts this account not just because it suits his 
literary aims, but also because it harmonizes with his moral concep- 
tions.?! 

In the chapters that come between his account of Drusus' death 
(4.8—11) and the exchange of letters between Sejanus and Tiberius on 
the subject of Sejanus' proposal to marry Livia (4.39—40), Tacitus de- 
picts her as a virtual dupe of Sejanus. Before the actual murder of her 
husband was accomplished, Sejanus had inveigled Livia (corrupta 
uxore) to betray everything Drusus said in private to him (4.7.3; cf. 
4.10.2: corrupta ad scelus Livia). After Drusus' death, when Sejanus 
turns his attack to Agrippina and her sons, he "goads on" Livia's sense 
of guilt (4.12.3: recentem Liviae conscientiam exagitare??) and her feel- 
ings of inferiority (by painting Agrippina in lurid colors as superbam 
fecunditate, subnixam popularibus studiis), exploiting them in order to 
get her to complain to Tiberius that Agrippina openly yearns to wield 
absolute power (inhiare dominationi, 4.12.3). Similarly, when Sejanus 


3 Barry Baldwin, "Women in Tacitus," Prudentia 4 (1972) 86 protests that Tacitus 
"makes no attempt at understanding the problems and temptations facing a girl who was 
initially ugly and later beautiful." 

31 Contrast Meise (note 2 above) 65—66. 

32Contra Karl Nipperdey and Georg Andresen, P Cornelius Tacitus, vol. 1: Ab 
excessu divi Augusti, lith ed. (Berlin 1915) ad loc. and Koestermann (note 13 above) ad 
loc., conscientiam exagitare does not mean “in Bewegung setzen, irritare"; rather, H. 
Furneaux, The Annals of Tacitus 1, 2nd ed. (Oxford 1896; rpr. 1978) 505 correctly observes 
that conscientiam means Liviam recentis sceleris consciam (so TLL 4.365.65—66 [Spelt- 
hahn], whereas Nipperdey-Andresen translate "Einverstándnis" and Koestermann, 
more accurately, has “SchuldbewuBtsein”); and exagitare means instigare (so TLL 
§.2.1153.71-72 [Kapp-Meyer]). 
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begins to work directly on Agrippina’s son Nero (the husband of Livia’s 
daughter Julia), Livia reveals to him Julia’s reports of Nero’s intimate 
conversations with her (4.60.2). Livia may have obliged Sejanus with 
this service even after there ceased to be any further talk of a marriage 
between the two, such is the degree of her domination by Sejanus in 
Tacitus’ account.?? 

Like his references to Livia prior to the character sketch at 4.3.3— 
4, those which occur between the account of Drusus’ murder and the 
exchange of letters between Sejanus and Tiberius mainly serve to ad- 
vance the principal themes of Tacitus' narrative. In Book 4 everything 
centers on the relations between Tiberius and his increasingly more 
powerful minister. After Drusus' murder, Sejanus' request to marry 
Livia is the next decisive event of his career. Far from achieving its 
intended result, Sejanus' letter marks the point at which Tiberius begins 
to beat him at his own infernal game (cf. 4.1.2: quippe isdem artibus 
victus est). The immediate incitements which prompted Sejanus to write 
to Tiberius are rather obliquely alluded to by Tacitus, who writes that 
two years after Drusus' death Livia began to insist upon fulfillment of 
the terms for which she had incurred the guilt of murdering her hus- 
band. Whatever her reasons and whatever her methods may have been, 
Livia began "urgently to demand the marriage Sejanus had promised" 
(4.39.1: promissum matrimonium flagitante Livia). Ultimately it was 
something like hybris (nimia fortuna socors) combined with the fire 
which Livia's vehemence lit under him (muliebri insuper cupidine in- 
census) that induced Sejanus to apply to Tiberius for permission to 
marry her.?^ Whereas previously he had feigned his passion for Livia 
(4.3.3: ut amore incensus), now he is actually "fired to action" by the 
unremitting demands which he himself had originally incited.35 But 
once Sejanus’ letter was read by Tiberius, the real master of the situa- 


33See Koestermann (note 13 above) 134 on 4.39.1: "Es ist das letzte Mal, daB sie 
[sc. Livia] so in Verbindung mit dem Práfekten erscheint." Tacitus records the exchange 
of letters between Sejanus and Tiberius concerning the marriage to Livia under A.D. 25 
(Ann. 4.39—40), Livia's betrayal of Nero’s- private conversations appears under 26. 

54^ Meise (note 2 above) 69, n. 132 apparently overlooks nimia fortuna socors and so 
accuses Tacitus of presenting Livia's demands as the sole reason Sejanus wrote to Ti- 
berius, which he rejects "aus Gründen der Wahrscheinlichkeit.” No doubt Tacitus found 
that reason equally insufficient all by itself. 

35B, Walker, The "Annals" of Tacitus: A Study in the Writing of History (Manchester 
1952; rpr. 1960) 65, n. 1 observes that “wild and unhealthy passion” is the most common 
sense in which Tacitus employs fire metaphors. 
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tion began to play his hand.?6 Now Sejanus had more important things 
to worry about than Livia's insistence: non iam de matrimonio, sed 
altius metuens (4.41.1). 

If Tiberius' letter presages isolation and ultimate disaster for Se- 
janus, what does it portend for Livia? In the first section (4.40.1—3, 
which Tacitus records in oratio obliqua), the princeps shows himself to 
be alert not only to the rivalry with Agrippina that Tacitus has taken 
account of earlier, but also to the broader political implications of a 
marriage between Livia and Sejanus. Tiberius writes that his position 
as princeps prevents him from taking the easy course, which would be 
to answer merely that “Livia can decide for herself whether to remarry 
after Drusus or to remain at the same hearth: she has her mother and 
grandmother, her familial advisers" (4.40.2). This response is precluded 
because he foresees that such a marriage would add fuel to the aemula- 
tionem feminarum (40.3) which already threatens to rend his household. 
From this point on Tacitus directly quotes Tiberius' stronger and more 
political argument, the terms of which are such that they let the full 
force of Livia's guilt be felt (in much the same way Tacitus himself had 
castigated her at 4.3.4): 


falleris enim, Seiane, si... putas... Liviam, quae C. Caesari, mox 
Druso nupta fuerit, ea mente acturam, ut cum equite Romano senescat. 
ego ut'sinam, credisne passuros qui fratrem eius, qui patrem maioresque 
nostros in summis imperiis videre?" (Ann. 4.40.4) 


Besides the allusion to the husband, relatives, and ancestors whose 
honor Livia has already actually sullied (cf. foedabat, 4.3.4), Tacitus 
lets Tiberius describe for the first time in the Annales the role Livia had 
played as a pawn in Augustus’ plans for the succession.?7 Thus it is 


36See Walker (note 35 above) 19: “The brilliantly written correspondence between 
Tiberius and his minister on this issue marks a turning—point in Tacitus’ story, as here for 
the first time the forces of evil are disunited and Sejanus' fall is presaged by his isolation." 
Seager (note 2 above) 197 argues that Tiberius has not yet altered his perception of 
Sejanus. 

37In 2 B.C., barely twelve years old, Livia was already being maneuvered among 
the factions within the imperial household, since Livia Augusta managed to induce Au- 
gustus to betroth her to his apparent successor, C. Caesar (Syme, Roman Revolution [note 
25 above] 422 reconstructs the struggles involved). Livia was probably married to Drusus 
soon after the death of Gaius (for the date see R. A. Birch, "The Correspondence of 
Augustus: Some Notes on Suetonius, Tiberius 21.4—," CQ 31 [1981] 158—59 and “The 
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hardly surprising when Tiberius refers explicitly to Augustus’ arrange- 
ments and to his own marriage to that daughter whom even now he 
cannot bear to name. How seriously Tiberius regards this matter and 
what an open wound it has left in him can be sensed from the rhetorical 
crescendo toward which the letter drives: 


at enim Augustus filiam suam equiti Romano tradere meditatus est. mi- 
rum hercule, si, cum in omnes curas distraheretur immensumque attolli 
provideret quem coniunctione tali super alios extulisset, C. Proculeium et 
quosdam in sermonibus habuit insigni tranquillitate vitae, nullis rei pu- 
blicae negotiis permixtos. sed si dubitatione Augusti movemur, quanto 
validius est quod Marco Agrippae, mox mihi conlocavit? 

(Ann. 4.40.6) 


Even if Tiberius does conclude his letter with the concession that 
he will not oppose Sejanus' and Livia's plans if they decide to marry 
(Ann. 4.40.7), his concluding words (quibus adhuc necessitudinibus im- 
miscere te mihi parem, omittam ad praesens referre) are a definite re- 
fusal, at least for the present.?? Hence Livia all but disappears from the 
following chapters of Annales 4. 

As far as her future is concerned then, this letter would seem to 
bode the worst. Did it force her to a more realistic view of the situation 
and Sejanus' plans? She continued to help him in his machinations 
against Agrippina (4.60.2), but because of the loss of most of Book 5 we 
hear no more of Livia until after her complicity has been revealed. The 
letter from Tiberius we have just discussed seems to mark the second 
decisive point in Tacitus' presentation of Livia, counterbalancing the 
entry of Sejanus into her life. Perhaps more importantly, it is through 
Tiberius’ letter that Tacitus sets Livia’s actions in the desired historical 


Settlement of 26 June A.D. 4 and Its Aftermath,” CQ 31 [1981] 449: “in early 5"). In 
Augustus' new dynastic arrangements this marriage effectively signalized Drusus' place 
in the line of succession (see Ollendorf [note 1 above] 925.29—39; B. Levick, "Drusus 
Caesar and the Adoptions of A.D. 4," Latomus 25 [1966] 233—34; and Birch [above] Corre- 
spondence 158 and Settlement 443). 

38 Zonar. 11.2 states that Sejanus was ultimately betrothed not to Livia, but to her 
daughter Julia: see Syme, Tacitus (note 2 above) 405. Meise (note 2 above) 57 presents the 
opposing view that Livia and Sejanus did in fact become betrothed; cf. Hennig (note 2 
above) 98 and Seager (note 2 above) 197. The discussion involves the meaning of gener at 
Ann. 5.6.2 and 6.8.3, where it is apparently synonymous with progener See also Cass. Dio 
58.7.5. 
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and ethical perspective. She is contrasted with her rival Agrippina, the 
woman of pudicitia impenetrabilis (4.12.2), and to heighten the contrast 
her history is set alongside that of Augustus’ daughter Julia. All three 
women perished in the principate of Tiberius, and when Tacitus records 
the death in exile of Julia (1.53.1—2) and Agrippina (6.25.1) he adds bitter 
remarks about Tiberius' treatment of each. 

In no extant part of the Annales does Tacitus mention the actual 
death of Livia, but there can be no doubt he must have made the most of 
the situation, relishing an opportunity for innuendo and contrast with 
Augustan precedent in violations of the moral code by members of the 
first family. Until the time of Sejanus' destruction in A.D. 31 and Api- 
cata's denunciation of Livia as his accomplice it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to expect that little worthy of Tacitus' attention happened to 
Livia. Apicata wrote the letter to Tiberius out of resentment against 
her, according to Dio Cassius (58.11.6). He also records that there are 
two accounts of Tiberius' reaction to the news of her complicity with 
Sejanus (58.11.7). The first holds that Tiberius has her executed straight- 
away. In the second version, Tiberius turns Livia over to her mother 
Antonia, who forces her to starvation. Similarly, one modern scholar 
deduces from Suetonius (Tib. 62.1) that Tiberius referred Livia's case to 
her family council.?? It is not unlikely that Tacitus reported both these 
versions, too.4° But perhaps the most important fact in Dio's account is 
what is unstated: the manner of Livia's death was never made public. It 
is ultimately possible that neither of Dio's accounts is true, and that 
there may have been no familial judgment against Livia. Tiberius may, 
in fact, have done nothing to her. But rather, having realized too late the 


39 See Levick (note 2 above) 178 and 279, n. 151; she believes Dio’s second version, 
as does Marsh (note 13 above) 205. That Tacitus also followed this account might be 
conjectured from Tiberius' statement that "Livia . . . hasa mother and grandmother, her 
familial advisers" (Ann. 4.40.2). This sounds ominous because Tiberius favored referring 
charges of adultery to the familial authorities (Tac. Ann. 2.50.3; Suet. Tib. 35). 

49 Cf. the account of Ágrippina's death. At Ann. 6.25.1 Tacitus writes that Agrip- 
pina's exile ended in “suicide-—unless death by starvation was made to look voluntary.” 
Thus he uses the contrast of Livia's character with Agrippina's to document the vicissi- 
tudes of two women who were totally divergent in the conduct of their lives and yet met 
similar fates during the reign of Tiberius. Contra Hennig (note 2 above) 38, Suet. Claud. 
3.2 provides no real evidence that Livia died a natural death after the fall of Sejanus (cf. 
Meise [note 2 above] 89, n. 248, citing Ann. 6.2.1 in refutation). Syme, Tacitus (note 2 
above) 312-15 notes that Tacitus frequently makes pointed contrasts in the narration of 
deaths (see, for example, his comparison of the death scenes of Petronius and Seneca). 
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enormity and foolishness of what she had done, Livia saw no way out 
and killed herself, thus completing—in at least one sense— the parallel 
with Lucretia. 

But whereas the rape of Lucretia demanded vengeance and that 
vengeance led to the establishment of the free Res Publica, Livia's adul- 
tery seems to have had a very different effect. Unfortunately, we can do 
little more than speculate about what happened in Rome, because of the 
loss of most of Annales 5. Suetonius (Tib. 62), Pliny (H.N. 29.20), and 
Dio (58.24.5) all state that many men were rumored and accused of 
having been allied in adultery with Livia. À scrap of text at Ann. 5.6.1 
states enigmatically that “forty-four speeches were delivered on this 
subject, a few because of fear, rather more simply out of routine." We 
cannot know for certain to what “subject” Tacitus is referring here, but 
if his statement does in fact relate to the case of Livia, then it seems 
likely that he followed the same tradition as our other sources in depict- 
ing the revelation of her crime as sparking a frenzy of accusations in the 
courts. However, this does not necessarily mean that Tacitus accepts 
the validity of those proceedings. The indignant tone of Tacitus' final 
reference to Livia may indicate that he did not. At 6.2.1 he reports that 
at the beginning of A.D. 32, “as if the vices of Livia were only recently 
discovered and had not been punished long since, severe decrees were 
passed against her statues and her memory" From this statement it 
seems safe to presume that in Tacitus' view Livia's punishment far 
exceeded the claims of justice against a public offender. 

As we said earlier, Tacitus seems consistently to have rejected the 
notion that Livia was guilty of acts of immorality other than those to 
which Sejanus drove her, and he makes no statement which absolutely 
rules out the possibility that she inflicted the ultimate punishment upon 
herself. Since he presents Livia as the victim of Sejanus and as the 
object of popular resentment that escalated without check after Api- 
cata's accusations were made known, it does not seem farfetched to 
suggest that in his final verdict upon her Tacitus assigned much of the 
responsibility for the consequences of Apicata's letter to Tiberius, just 
as he found grounds for rebuking him in the cases of Julia and Agrip- 
pina.^! Still, Livia's crimes were of a different order even from Julia's, 


^' Marsh (note 13 above) 226, n. 1 and Erich Koestermann, "Der Sturz Seians," . 
Hermes 83 (1955) 368, n. 2 suggest that Tiberius used Livia to entrap Sejanus ("nur eine 
Schachfigur im raffinierten Spiel des Tiberius," says Koestermann), and Meise (note 2 
above) 86, n. 234 adds that Suet. Tib. 65.1 might support this view: spe affinitatis . . . 
deceptum (sc. Seianum). 
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and although Tacitus may regard her story as an unhappy one, he abso- 
lutely cannot accord her a place among the tragic heroines of the early 
empire, as the Chorus in Octavia does.*? 

Because of the puzzling actions of Livia and the rumors surround- 
ing her husband's death, this episode in Tiberius' principate is as aston- 
ishing and confounding to Tacitus as it had been to contemporaries and 
as it still is to modern historians. Nonetheless, his presentation of Livia 
is the most complete and coherent documentation of the part she played 
in the domestic politics of Tiberius' household that is given by any 
ancient historian. Some modern critics fault that account for not devel- 
oping a fully rounded, three—dimensional character. But Tacitus, like 
every historian, has had to subordinate some aspects of the events he 
narrates to more dominant themes, and to focus more attention upon 
Livia would have been to exaggerate her historical importance out of all 
proportion. Other scholars criticize the integrity of his presentation 
because it does not coincide with our modern demand for rational ex- 
planations of human behavior. But Tacitus’ portrayal of Livia bespeaks 
_a view of human nature which is somewhat more comprehensive and 
sophisticated in general. As he studied the history of the Julio—Claudian 
principate in particular and pondered how successors were selected by 
men or bestowed by wanton Fortuna, he was struck by, and convinced 
of, the overwhelming predominance of the ludibria rerum mortalium 
cunctis in negotiis (3.18.4).43 The difference may be merely a matter of 
taste, ^^ or we may attribute it to a maturity of judgment born of long and 
active personal experience at the highest levels of Roman political life. 
However that may be, Tacitus’ account of Livia’s actions is extraordi- 
narily valuable to us because in it we see how strongly his mind is 
guided not by merely artistic requirements, but by the ethical catego- 
ries which give structure to his thought. 


42Compare Ann. 14.63 with Octavia 932—51. 

43This famous observation is made with explicit reference to the unforeseeable 
circumstances which led to the accession of Claudius—whom his sister Livia had inad- 
vertently helped to power by assisting in the elimination of several of those with prior 
claims. Were Tacitus more given to anecdotes about Livia, he might have made good use 
of the nasty remark she made at the prophecy that Claudius would one day become 
princeps (Suet. Claud. 3.2: tam iniquam et tam indignam sortem p. R.; Robert Graves goes 
Suetonius one better [/, Claudius, ch. 5]: “Wretched Rome, with Aim as her protector! I 
hope to God [Jl be dead before then!"). 

44See J. P. V. D. Balsdon, "The ‘Murder’ of Drusus, Son of Tiberius," CR 1 (1951) 
75: "Whether you believe Tacitus’ account or not is a matter of one's general view of 
human nature and of human probabilities, of chacun à son—in this case—dégoiit.” 
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If we had the chapters of Annales 5 in which Tacitus narrated the 
fate of Livia, we would be able to assess the integrity of his presentation 
more confidently In the present paper I have suggested some of the 
main lines of his portrait of Livia, as it can be judged from the extant 
portions of the Annales. Fundamental to Tacitus' portrayal is the fact 
that Livia's adultery with Sejanus and her subsequent complicity in his 
plans to murder her husband, Tiberius' son Drusus, are seen by the 
historian as a complete abdication of her moral responsibilities. The 
duties incumbent upon Livia as both the wife and, in turn, the mother of 
the future princeps were not the same obligations noble women were 
expected to fulfill during the free Res Publica; nor were they those of the 
wives of Roman senators during the Empire. Rather, they were the 
responsibilities of a member of the princeps' family whose proper con- 
duct was of vital importance to political life at Rome. Thus only those 
elements of Livia's personallife which illustrate this single deficiency in 
her character are of interest to Tacitus. In his inimitable fashion, he 
presents the essential aspects of her historical significance in as com- 
pressed and spare a manner as possible. He explicitly contrasts her 
with Agrippina, whose reputation as a virtuous wife and mother she 
could not hope to approximate in the eyes of their contemporaries, and 
he styles his portrait of her in colors which recall Lucretia as she had 
been depicted both by Livy and more recently by Seneca. I have sug- 
gested that the verbal reminiscence of Lucretia in amissa pudicitia at 
Ann. 4.3.3 (cf. Livy 1.58.7 and Sen. De matrimonio, frag. 29 Bickel) not 
only serves to condemn Livia by measuring her against Livy's standard 
of feminine virtue, it may also give us some indication that in those 
parts of Annales 5 which are now unfortunately lost to us Tacitus pre- 
sented her ultimate demise as not involuntary.*5 
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BRIEF MENTION 


CHANGING PATTERNS OF SCHOLARSHIP AS SEEN FROM 
THE CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES 


Nothing expands one's horizons so much as close attention to 
unfamiliar material. The task of reading fellowship applications has its 
compensations, especially when the pool of applicants is international 
and samples of published work are included. One is suddenly deprived 
of the usual luxury of reading only what catches one's eye or is in one's 
own area of interest. Books and papers that lie far afield must be studied 
with understanding and sympathy; new or alien methodologies must be 
approached with at least a little willing suspension of disbelief. This is 
an excellent way to keep in touch not only with what is being done in 
classical studies but also with how it's being done. 

Each winter all six Senior Fellows of the Center for Hellenic Stud- 
ies read all the applications. The projects may range from Greek of the 
Mycenean period to the late Roman Empire and across the areas of 
literature, history, philosophy, language and religion. Over the years 
various patterns emerge. There are changes of emphasis in the research 
interests of newer generations of scholars, and there are also distinct 
national differences and traditions. These are topics which may be pur- 
sued beyond the particular realm of fellowship applications. 

The "cutting edge" of scholarship could be defined, I suppose, as 
the place where every scholar has wished to be ever since the term was 
invented. It has been used rather loosely to refer to areas in which new 
Work is being done as well as to points at which work is producing 
important new information and discoveries. Two phenomena can per- 
haps be distinguished here and given different names. There are fads 
and trends in classical scholarship as in other human endeavors, and 
our studies are no more immune than others to broader changes in 
society and in the intellectual climate. The worth of Latin literature 
could not fail to decline in the eyes of the English and German intel- 
ligentsia when their forms of Romanticism triumphed over eighteenth- 
century Augustan values and only things Greek seemed fresh and excit- 
ing. It was a devaluation which lasted through the nineteenth century 
and well into our own times. In some periods Plutarch, Lucian or Livy 
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have seemed the most rewarding authors, while in others only poets 
have exerted a magical appeal. And so also we see the changing for- 
tunes of philosophical schools and historical periods. What has been 
called decadent, sterile or forbidding by one generation will come to 
have great interest for the next. When such a change occurs, the new 
practitioners are often said to be at the cutting edge of scholarship when 
in fact many of them are merely novices in a newly popular area where a 
few others have long been at work away from the mainstream. There 
will be a cutting edge of scholarship here too, but it doesn't come 
automatically with the terrain. I would call this movement to new areas 
of content or of method simply a "changing focus of exploration.” The 
"cutting edge," on the other hand, can be seen just as readily in such 
traditional subjects as Homeric versification, the polity and legal sys- 
tem of fifth-century Athens, the text of Euripides, or the interpretation 
of Aristotle. 

An institution like the Center for Hellenic Studies will hope, of 
course, to identify scholars early in their careers who may already be 
working at the cutting edge of their fields of interest, whatever they may 
be. It will also witness inevitable and salutary changes of focus. These 
are sometimes given powerful impetus by the advocacy of influential 
teachers. Among recent historians, for example, one thinks of Sir 
Moses Finley and Sir Ronald Syme in the English-speaking world and 
Professor Vernant in France, who have directed the work of a new 
generation of scholars to new objects, new periods, and new methods of 
research. Some twenty-five years ago, in his last decade as Camden 
Professor of Ancient History, Syme urged graduate students to turn 
away from the early Empire and work on later history. His own weekly 
"class"—he explained that the term “seminar” was not used at Ox- 
ford—dealt with periods after the Antonines. He lived to see the change 
for which he hoped. Late Antiquity, not so long ago a forbidding and 
neglected area, has become an increasingly popular field of research. 
Some of Syme's students have naturally been among those who by 
precept and example have encouraged this trend. New vistas were 
opened for younger historians by Professor Barnes, for example, in his 
books on Constantine! and by Professor Bowersock on Julian and on 
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Roman Arabia.? In literary studies too there has been an awakened 
interest in Greek of the Empire, not only Plutarch but also Lucian, the 
novels, and the work of the Second Sophistic. Recent projects at the 
Hellenic Center have been concerned with Nonnus and with the rhetor- 
ical progymnasmata. It is perhaps significant, however, that this work 
on much later Greek was done by Europeans. English and American 
scholars, when they turn from earlier literature, have tended to settle on 
Hellenistic poetry. 

Nowhere has the interest in later antiquity been more striking than 
in the new intensity of research on Neoplatonism. Although Plotinus 
has always been held in at least nominal esteem, for more than a cen- 
tury his successors have usually been treated as the authors of complex 
fantasies presented in forbidding scholastic detail. (Of the Platonism of 
Plotinus’ predecessors too Professor Dillon, in his stimulating survey? 
wrote (p. xiii), "It seems fated to remain in the position of those tedious 
tracts of the Mid-Western United States through which one passes with 
all possible haste, in order to reach the excitements of one coast or the 
other") There has been a marked increase of work on the thought of 
Plotinus himself, some of it, like Dr. Emilsson's recent book,* bringing 
unexpected new clarity. But the study of his predecessors and suc- 
cessors alike now involves philosophers, classical philologists, and 
Christian theologians, forging new links, for example, between the Cen- 
ter for Hellenic Studies and the Byzantinists—themselves more inter- 
ested in early Byzantine culture—at its neighboring sister institution, 
Dumbarton Oaks. When E. R. Dodds edited Proclus’ Elements of The- 
ology almost sixty years ago, he worried (p. ix) that he would be viewed 
as one “who presents the world with an elaborate edition of a book 
dating from the last age of Graeco-Roman decadence.” For many years 
this was practically the only work on Neoplatonism, apart from Ploti- 
nus, listed by English and American publishers. Dodds and his contem- 
poraries could hardly have imagined that a half-century later the study 
of Neoplatonism would be in vogue. In philosophy as in literary studies 
the new enthusiasm for later antiquity has also been accompanied by a 
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revival of interest in the Hellenistic period —in this case a virtual efflo- 
rescence. Professor Long's valuable introduction? stood near the begin- 
ning point of the movement fifteen years ago: he could cite very few 
previous discussions or collections of texts in English. Now they 
abound, as do the younger scholars who are working in this area. 

All of these developments represent changing focuses of explora- 
tion. We have seen a quite different phenomenon in the renewed con- 
centration on Aristotle. Of the applicants with philosophic interests 
who have applied to the Hellenic Center in recent years more than half 
of the American and English candidates (but almost none of the Euro- 
peans) have proposed to work on an aspect of Aristotle's thought. Dr. 
David Charles’ earlier book® was typical of the rigorous Anglo-Ameri- 
can approach, and he planned to follow up with a study of "Aristotle's 
account of meaning and natural kinds." Mr. A. W. Price included Plato 
in his recent book,’ but now plans to write a commentary on Aristotle’s 
Parva Naturalia. About thirty-five years ago Professor Morton White 
wrote for the Harvard Alumni Magazine an eloquent and persuasive 
defense of the Harvard Philosophy Department, which was being ac- 
cused at the time of abandoning the methods of its famous forebears 
and turning the study of philosophy into the study of logic. He pre- 
dicted that within a few decades the greater sophistication and intellec- 
tual precision that had been achieved would be applied, with exciting 
results, to a far wider range of philosophical interests. This prediction 
has been fulfilled in many areas. In Greek philosophy Aristotle's works 
have been the most popular object of the analytical method that reigns 
in important English and American centers. 

In his valedictory lecture two years ago Professor Donald Russell 
observed that there was an important difference between northern Eu- 
ropeans and their neighbors to the south.3 He spoke (p. 15—16) of "the 
characteristic of Greeks and Romans—and also Arabs, Frenchmen, 
Irishmen, and others—which is absent on the whole in northern Eu- 
rope, and particularly in the modern Anglo-Saxon world: an actual 
liking for formal speech, a sensitivity to its art, and an appreciation of it 
as a mode of intellectual and emotional persuasion. English, German, 
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and American scholars have, by and large, been handicapped by their 
lack of this particular sense." Such a judgement reminds us that there 
are great differences of content and style in the classical studies of 
different countries (even though in this particular case an increased 
interest in rhetoric and literary theory has recently brought the Ameri- 
cans somewhat closer to the French). What strikes me as a peculiar 
feature of French classical scholarship at present lies less in the study of 
literature in itself than in the involvement of literary studies in a new 
holistic way of looking at societal values through structural approaches 
borrowed from anthropology. Every public meal, every gesture, every 
allotnent of space and privilege, and every myth reflects, it would 
seem, attitudes and structures within society and must be considered a 
significant part of human and divine history Professor Vernant has 
played a key role in transmitting and interpreting the ideas of Louis 
Gernet in particular for a new generation of classical scholars. In his 
contribution to a centenary book on religious studies at the Ecole Pra- 
tique des Hautes Etudes he has recently given a very brief and informa- 
tive account of these trends and put them in a historical context.’ 
Another peculiarity of French scholarship has been the prolifera- 
tion of conferences and colloquia. These meetings and their Actes have 
become major vehicles for the presentation and publication especially 
of new approaches, but also of traditional treatments of classical texts 
and antiquities. Since the Actes are less likely than standard periodicals 
to find their way into foreign libraries (and are often difficult to locate 
when they do), it is much harder than in the past for American (and 
other) classicists to keep in touch with new developments. It should 
also be noted that a great deal of important (and sometimes unimpor- 
tant) discussion of classical antiquity appears in periodicals less often 
seen by American classicists: for example, Annales: Economies, Soci- 
étés, Civilisations. Support from the C.N.R.S. has encouraged the col- 
loques, just as similar help from the N.E.H. has led to a growing number 
of such meetings in the United States (and government aid has long 
assured them in Italy and Germany). Valuable as they are for scholarly 
contacts and exchange of ideas, there is already a risk that the same 
people may become regular participants and a clique of conference- 
attenders develop. Professor Linderski's wry comments on the uncriti- 
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cal prolixity and scholarly inbreeding of certain French colloques are a 
just and salutary warning that the age of scholarly conferences has its 
drawbacks as well as its benefits.!° 

Meanwhile French initiatives in Afghanistan have opened up a 
vast treasure of Greek material still little known to the English-speak- 
ing world. The farthest provinces of the Hellenistic world, in central 
Asia and India, had long been studied through coins and other finds, but 
are now illuminated by the excavations at the large Hellenistic city of Ai 
Khanum. Not only Greek architecture and commercial wares, but even 
Greek inscriptions and papyri have come to light. Fortunately a great 
deal had been accomplished before the outbreak of war made Afghanis- 
tan inaccessible. Professor Paul Bernard has presided over the publica- 
tion of seven volumes of Fouilles dAi Khanoum in the Mémoires de la 
Délégation archéologique francaise en Afghanistan, and important pa- 
pers have appeared in BCH, CRAI, and elsewhere. Unable to continue 
excavations south of the Amu Darya (the ancient Oxus), Professor Ber- 
nard and his associates are now working with Soviet colleagues north of 
the river, where Greek remains are equally prominent. Thus continues a 
distinctly French tradition of Greek studies in the Middle and Far East. 

While German classicists are as productive as ever both in tradi- 
tional modes and in new approaches like Rezeptionsgeschichte, they 
have also taken an almost obsessive interest in their great German pre- 
decessors and in the history of classical scholarship in the Nazi period. 
While in France the proliferation of scholarly conferences has led to 
imaginative or even slightly fantastical topics such as the history of 
torture and corporal punishment, the subject matter has been consis- 
tently directed to ancient texts and antiquities. It would be hard to 
imagine French or English classical scholars devoting whole congresses 
to the study of former classicists. In Germany, however, there have been 
major gatherings in recent years devoted to Wilamowitz, Welcker, 
Meyer, and Jahn. Professor Flashar has been a moving spirit in arrang- 
ing these conferences. The publication of the papers on Wilamowitz 
was a large undertaking in itself.!! In Berlin Professor Mensching has 
been busy tracing the fate of classical scholars who lived into the period 
of National Socialism, and a spate of books and articles have ap- 
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peared on the subject in the last two decades. It is part of a widespread 
German concern. There is also a tradition of study of the history of 
scholarship in Germany. In its best forms it contributes to our insights 
into the ancient world, but in our day it may easily degenerate into 
gossip and anecdote or (especially in the case of Nazi connections) into 
details irrelevant to the purposes of classical scholarship. Like classi- 
cists in most other countries, the Americans have not taken much time 
from work on the ancient world to pursue the history of their academic 
predecessors, but the charm of Gildersleeve may lead on to further 
studies.'? 

In ancient philosophy Germany's most distinctive (some would 
say eccentric) contribution in recent decades has been the search for 
Plato's unwritten doctrines by the school of Tübingen. The writings of 
Professors Gaiser and Krámer in particular have stirred up a whole 
generation of followers or critics among German-speaking scholars and 
have been influential elsewhere, especially in Italy. Anglo-American 
philosophers have taken a cool and distant stance, feeling vaguely that 
there may be an interesting problem here, but repelled by the verbosity 
and (to them) fuzziness of the presentation. Dr. Raphael Ferber's recent 
book" in this tradition is, however, so clearly and succinctly written 
that it may serve to bring more understanding. The general gulf between 
the European and Anglo-American approaches to Greek philosophy 
has long been bridged by Professor Jacques Brunschwig of Paris. 

Every classicist must have had the experience of being asked anx- 
iously what there could possibly be left to do in the study of antiquity. 
There is so much to do that it is hard to know where to begin one's reply. 


ZEPH STEWART 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES, WASHINGTON 
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ROBERT DREWS. The Coming of the Greeks: Indo-European Conquests in the 
Aegean and the Near East. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1988. 
Pp. xviii + 257. 


In this work, Robert Drews, a noted historian, investigates the date and 
nature of the arrival in Greece of those speakers of an Indo-European language 
who would become identified as the “Greeks.” In so doing, he also considers 
Indo-European activities in the Near East, the location of the homeland of the 
Indo-Europeans, and the advent of the chariot. 

Beginning with Thirlwall's work of the 1830s, Drews, in his first chapter 
(“Origins of the Question"), presents a brief historical overview of nineteenth 
and early twentieth century scholarship concerning the "coming of the Greeks" 
and the location of the PIE (Proto-Indo- European) homeland. The survey ends 
in a discussion of the work of Car! Blegen and J. B. Haley, and their identifica- 
tion of the arrival of the Greeks with the break between Early and Middle 
Helladic and the appearance of Minyan Ware (ca. 1900 B.c.). 

In Chapter Two (“Some Minority Views on the Coming of the Greeks"), 
Drews gives attention to three dates other than 1900 B.c. which have been 
proposed for the coming of the Greeks. Here he adopts the theory that the 
Greeks did not arrive until ca. 1600 B.c., i.e., at the beginning of the Late 
Helladic period. 

Drews, in his third chapter ("Linguistic and Archaeological Considera- 
tions"), then returns to the problem of identifying the PIE Urheimat. After 
focusing on the work of Marija Gimbutas and her identification of the early 
Indo-European community with the fifth millennium Kurgan Culture of the 
Pontic Steppe, he goes on to consider the recent proposals of the Soviet schol- 
ars Gamkrelidze and Ivanov, who have identified the PIE homeland “with the 
area just south of the Caucasus: the lands roughly corresponding to what was 
once Armenia. . ." (p. 32). Also included in Chapter Three is a brief overview 
of the work of Walter Porzig and of Ernst Risch on Greek dialectology. Assert- 
ing that “ca. 1200 B.c. North and South Greek were linguistically not very far 
apart" (p. 40), Drews concludes that “itis . . . quite incredible that the process 
of differentiation into dialects . . . could have begun a thousand years before 
1200 B.C.” (p. 41). 

In Chapter Four (“Considerations from Near Eastern History"), Drews 
proposes that important insights into Indo-European phenomena can be ob- 
tained from an examination of the history of the Near East during the period 
2500—1500 5.c. He suggests that the appearance of the Hittites in Anatolia was 
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the consequence of a gradual infiltration of people rather than an invasion, 
citing the coming of the Amorites and of the Hurrians into Mesopotamia as 
parallels. This is followed by a discussion of what he terms the "takeover": 
*. . . those occasions when outsiders came neither to plunder nor to extend an 
imperial network, but rather to establish control over a population" (p. 56). As 
examples of such, he points to the second millennium conquests (1) of Egypt by 
the Asian Hyksos; (2) of Babylon by the Kassites; (3) of parts of the Levant by 
people with Hurrian and Aryan names; and (4) of Mitanni and northwest India 
by Aryans. 

Drews begins his fifth chapter ("The New Warfare") with discussions of 
(i) the early history of the domestication of the horse in Europe and the Near 
East, and (2) the development of the chariot and its subsequent refinement as a 
military vehicle. He then considers the chronology of the development of the 
war chariot, proposing that effective chariot warfare began only in the seven- 
teenth century B.C., and concludes the chapter by positing that the chariot and, 
perhaps, the practice of chariot warfare were first developed in Armenia. 

The first portion of Chapter Six (“The Evolution of Opinion on PIE 
Speakers and the Horse") is given over (1) to a discussion of the repeated 
waxing and waning of the theory that the Indo—Europeans were responsible for 
the introduction of the chariot to the non-Indo- European world, and (2) to a 
consideration of the claim that the PIE speakers were particularly closely asso- 
ciated with the horse. Drews argues, however, that prior to the invention of the 
chariot, PIE speakers were not "unusually dependent upon the domesticated 
horse" (p. 134) and that “the most distinctive feature of Proto-Indo-European 
society . . . appeared only in the last generations of that society: expertise in 
building, driving, and fighting from chariots" (p. 135). 

In Chapter Seven ("PIE Speakers and the Beginning of Chariot War- 
fare"), Drews further develops the last-mentioned claim. Stating that “it is time 
to put the PIE speakers back in their chariots" (p. 148), he embraces the contro- 
versial thesis of Gamkrelidze and Ivanov who argue, as earlier mentioned, that 
the PIE homeland is to be found in Armenia. Thus, he contends that the hypoth- 
esis of Proto-Indo- Europeans in Armenia and that of the development of char- 
iot warfare in the same locale go hand—in—hand. 

The eighth chapter (“The Coming of the Greeks”) begins with a discus- 
sion of archaeological and literary evidence for the importance of the chariot in 
Bronze Age Greece. Pointing out that some scholars have argued that the char- 
iot served only to taxi warriors to and from the battlefield, as Homer has it, 
Drews remarks, “This hypothesis may contain a partial truth" (p. 165), but goes 
on to say: “. . . one would suppose that, had transport been their objective, the 
Mycenaeans would have devised more commodious personnel carriers, capable 
of delivering not just a solitary warrior but an entire platoon to the critical point 
of the battle" (p. 166). Drews then cites Wyatt's comments on the Greek chariot 
vocabulary, stating that "Wyatt focused his argument upon the words that are 
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specific to the light spoke—wheel cart: the spoke, the felloe, the nave, the cab, 
the rail, and the chariot itself in diverse forms (the ‘carriage,’ the assembled 
chariot, the unassembled chariot). For all of these objects the early Greeks had 
Indo-European terms" (p. 170). Drews thus concludes that the Greeks arrived 
in Greece only after the advent of the war chariot. He also proposes that these 
chariot driving invaders came to Greece (their coming represents another in- 
stance of a takeover") ultimately from Armenia via a sea route and that “the 
intruders spoke the form of Proto-Indo—European that was to evolve into 
Greek" (p. 187; emphasis is mine). Drews further argues that “there is... 
some reason to believe that the great Thessalian plain . . . was the initial desti- 
nation of the PIE speakers who came to the Greek mainland, and that from 
Thessaly the PIE speakers went on to subjugate the plains further to the south" 
(p. 193). This chapter concludes with the speculation that "if at the beginning of 
the sixteenth century B.C. the population of the Thessalian plain, the Argolid, 
the Eurotas Valley, Messenia, Boeotia, and Attica was approximately three— 
quarters of a million men, women, and children, the PIE speaking conquerors 
may have numbered no more than about 75,000 men, women, and children" (p. 
196). 

Following the eighth chapter are found a short "Conclusion," in which 
Drews presents again his principal theses, and two appendices. In the first 
appendix (“The End of the Bronze Age"), after discussing recent interpreta- 
tions of the Dorian Invasion, Drews posits that this invasion is to be dated to the 
twelfth or eleventh century B.c. and that when the Dorians arrived in the Ar- 
golid, they found the land denuded of South Greek speakers. The brief Appen- 
dix Two is given over to a resurrection of the idea that the Akkadian term 
Umman Manda may be a designation for Indo—European speakers. 

Drews' book is one of several recent works which are concerned with the 
matter of Indo—European origins. While the appearance of this volume on one 
aspect of Indo-European studies is welcome, it seems to be clearly the case that 
Drews is not sufficiently acquainted with certain critical materials and ideas. 
This lack of familiarity leads to somewhat oversimplified solutions for complex 
problems, and herein lies the principal shortcoming of this book. 

Drews devotes a significant portion of The Coming of the Greeks to a 
consideration of various aspects of ancient Near Eastern history. While I am not 
a specialist in this area, I believe that his discussion of these matters suggests an 
awareness of secondary sources only, many of which are not recent. For exam- 
ple, in his discussion of the development of the use of the chariot for military 
purposes, he states, "Chariot warfare changed the face of society in the ancient 
Near East. In the third millennium the kings of Egypt and of Sumer boasted 
more of their piety than of their military prowess, but in the Late Bronze Age 
the king is essentially a smiter of his kingdom's foes" (p. 92). Sumerian rulers of 
the third millennium were no less concerned with smiting than were their suc- 
cessors. A perusal of Sumerian and Akkadian Royal Inscriptions (J. S. Cooper, 
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1986) reveals, for example, third millennium Sumerian texts such as La 3.5 in 
which Eanatum of Lagash boasts at length of the extensive destruction which 
he has wreaked. 

similarly, certain of Drews' remarks suggest an unawareness of important 
work on Greek dialects. As indicated by his comments cited above on the 
relationship between North and South Greek, Drews believes that these were 
each a single dialect with minimal internal differentiation during the Late 
Bronze Age. This is not likely to be the case. In his well-known study, "Ancient 
Greek Dialectology in the Light of Mycenaean" (Birnbaum and Puhvel, Ancient 
Indo—European Dialects [1966] 77-95), which Drews does not cite, Warren Cow- 
gill argues cogently that at least three dialects, and perhaps four, were spoken 
within the Mycenaean empire. 

Lack of awareness and oversimplification also manifest themselves in the 
case of Drews' ideas on the nature of linguistic change. In Appendix One (espe- 
cially pp. 219-20), Drews proposes that the “helots of Laconia” were probably 
speakers of a non-Greek language prior to the arrival of the Dorians. He be- 
lieves this to be the case, he says, because in the fifth century, the helots appear 
to have been speakers of Doric; he argues: "That so large a population could 
have exchanged one Greek dialect for another without substantially diluting the 
new dialect is unlikely. A population can exchange one language for another, but 
dialects do not survive such a borrowing" (p. 219). Further remarking on this in 
footnote 26, he states, “.. . when two dialects are in contact, they influence 
each other profoundly, in effect producing a third dialect. . . . The coexistence 
of two languages on the other hand, does not produce a third language." Over- 
looking the linguistic complexities and uncertainties of this scenario, a part of 
which involves the significant difficulties of determining when it is that two 
systems of speech constitute distinct languages rather than dialects, it can be 
said that Drews has oversimplified in the case of one of his claims about lan- 
guage contact and change and erred in the other. Careful quantitative linguistic 
studies (perhaps the best known of which are those conducted by William La- 
bov) have demonstrated that one of the most significant processes of language 
change is the borrowing of linguistic features from a dialect which is perceived 
as more prestigious than that dialect which is spoken by the borrowers. It is 
quite conceivable that if the helots had been speakers of a Greek dialect, their 
own dialect may have been so heavily Doricized by borrowing that by the fifth 
century it was hardly distinguishable from Doric. Moreover, the coexistence of 
two languages can result, and many times has resulted, in the production of a 
third language. Such a language, which is called a pidgin, may go on to evolve 
into a linguistic system which serves as a native language for some group of 
speakers. 

Most disconcerting of all, however, are Drews' claims about the parent 
language Proto—Indo—European. As indicated above, for Drews, the hallmark 
of PIE culture was the development and use of the war chariot. Since he be- 
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lieves that the military application of the chariot was not effectively developed 
until the seventeenth century B.C., he must posit that the parent Indo-European 
community was still intact in the seventeenth century, and, thus, he identifies 
his invaders of Greece in 1600 B.c. as speakers of PIE (see the above citations). 
This hypothesis is untenable. Not least among the problems involved is the 
breakneck pace of evolution which would be required for the PIE language to 
evolve into Common Greek, then into North and South Greek, and then into the 
dialects of Mycenaean Greece within a span of only two hundred years (this 
difficulty is not significantly lessened even if the Knossos materials should 
prove to date to 1200 B.c., and, thus, the period of time involved be doubled to 
four hundred years). And beyond this, of course, is the problem of a distinct 
Indo-Aryan language in the mid-second millennium B.C. 

Also with regard to the chariot as a PIE phenomenon, Drews cited Wy- 
att's observation (see above) that various parts of the chariot, including "the 
chariot itself in diverse forms" (p. 170), were named using Indo—European 
vocabulary What Drews (unlike Wyatt; see “The Indo-Europeanization of 
Greece," in Indo—European and Indo-Europeans, Cardona et al. [1970] 106) fails 
to make clear is that, even though the Greeks used Indo-European terms to 
name the chariot and certain of its parts, there is no evidence for a common 
Indo—European term for chariot. If the war chariot was the key feature of PIE 
culture, then surely the members of this culture would have given it a name. The 
suggestion here is that the Greeks adapted terms to the chariot which had been 
applied to other vehicles which were known in the parent community. 

While Drews is clearly an accomplished scholar in a variety of areas, his 
present work is encumbered with problems which arise from a lack of famil- 
iarity with the issues and materials involved. Perhaps this book will stimulate 
further discussion which will prove enlightening, but as it stands it leaves us 
with many uncertainties concerning the coming of the Greeks. 


ROGER D. WooDARD 
THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 


JANE McINTOSH SNYDER. The Woman and the Lyre: Women Writers in Classi- 
cal Greece and Rome. Southern Illinois University Press, 1989. Pp. xii + 
199. 1 map. $24.95 (Ad Feminam). 


In The Woman and the Lyre Jane McIntosh Snyder gives the first modern 
survey in English of women authors of Greece and Rome. The volume covers 
more than a millennium of writing, pagan and Christian, poetry and prose, 
starting from Sappho and ending with Egeria. This book is a synthesis written 
for the general public interested in women writers in the western literary tradi- 
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tion and does not include "detailed explications of the sort that a professional 
classicist might expect" (Preface, p. xii). The arrangement is chronological and 
generic: Chapter 1, “Sappho of Lesbos”; Chapter 2, “Women Poets of Fifth- 
Century Greece" (Korinna is included here); Chapter 3, “Women Poets of Hel- 
lenistic Greece"; Chapter 4, Women Philosophers of the Hellenistic and Roman 
Worlds”; Chapter 5, "Women Writers in Rome and Their Successors”; and 
“Conclusion.” There are thirty-four pages of notes and bibliography. Although 
feminists in classics, unlike other feminist scholars, have not had to labor to 
reclaim women authors who have been hidden from history, it is convenient to 
have them together in one volume. Snyder is responsible for most of the transla- 
tions. Clear, accurate, and attractive, they are for all readers perhaps the great- 
est strength, and most original part, of the book. Her translation of Erinna’s 
“Distaff” is a tour de force. 

The chapter on Sappho is the longest: thirty-eight pages that constitute 
nearly one fourth of the text. Unfortunately, fundamental errors in the selection 
of material and interpretation mar this chapter and make it possible to recom- 
mend the book only for readers who have additional sources of information on 
Greek and Roman social history. This problem is particularly significant in- 
asmuch as Sappho is the obvious female candidate for inclusion in the canon of 
western literature and professors of Humanities may assign this chapter to 
students. Snyder sets the work of Sappho in the context of ancient biographical 
traditions about her. Despite disclaimers that stories such as those concerning 
Sappho's desperate love for the sailor Phaon are fictional, Snyder relates the 
tales at length. Yet Snyder makes no attempt to sketch the actual social milieu of 
archaic Lesbos. For example, on the question of Sappho's husband, Snyder 
merely states that "there is no good reason to doubt the report of his existence" 
(p. 3), and "that for whatever reasons, Sappho herself evidently did not regard 
marriage and lesbianism as mutually exclusive" (p. 33), but she does not at- 
tempt to say why this situation was inevitable. 

Snyder does not refer to the work of social historians and anthropologists. 
indicating that in traditional Mediterranean societies with a strict sexual divi- 
sion of labor there would have been no alternative to marriage for a respectable 
woman. An aristocratic, lesbian poet who had never married and who chose to 
live on her own with her daughter as well as a circle of nubile young women 
whose parents permitted them to associate with such a woman is inconceivable 
in archaic Greece. Only some contemporary western feminists have managed to 
attain this degree of independence. Furthermore, the work of Sappho and of 
later Greek women authors does not reveal that they regarded the institution of 
marriage as an evil, except insofar as it separated women. Sappho wrote exuber- 
ant epithalamia, and Korinna passes over the rape and subsequent marriage of 
the daughters of Asopos without pity. 

In Greek and Roman tradition "lesbian" referred to intense erotic experi- 
ences that did not necessarily exclude men. Inasmuch as Snyder fails to provide 
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either an ancient or modern definition of "lesbian" it is necessary to wonde 
whether "bisexual" would not be a more appropriate description of Sappho' 
world. Snyder might have referred to Plutarch's report about homoerotic rela 
tionships between girls and married women in aristocratic, archaic Sparta am 
to parallels and differences between male homoerotic activities in Greece an 
those described in Sappho's poetry. Because homoerotic relationships amon, 
women did not threaten patriarchy, fathers and husbands tolerated them. I 
such a context Snyder's speculation that before Baucis was wed she had share 
a bed with Erinna is persuasive. 

Complementing Snyder's biographical introduction to Sappho are bic 
graphical interpretations of many poems. Yet, in recent years sophisticate 
literary critics have pointed out that the "I" of Greek lyric poetry does nc 
necessarily reflect directly back upon the author. The personal, confession: 
style need not be autobiographical. Indeed, such a limitation is demeaning o 
the author's creativity. Biographical interpretation even enabled George De 
vereux to use Sappho's poetry as evidence for what he believed was the author’ 
pathological hysteria. Snyder, often with a great deal of wit, of course rejects al 
scholarly interpretations that are blatantly denigrating of women. 

Feminist literary critics dealing with other cultures and time periods hav 
lamented that women’s voices were silenced. Indeed, some “Sapphic” author 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries were persecuted. Throughout histor 
more women than men have lacked a room of their own in which to write. Thu 
it is no surprise that we know of more male than female authors in classica 
antiquity. However, it is surely misleading for Snyder to refer in the first sen 
tence of Chapter 1 to Sappho as one “whose work has—at least in part- 
survived . . . willful attempts to silence the voices of women” and to attribut 
losses of ancient literature to deliberate “silencing” (Preface, p. xi), rather tha 
to the vagaries of preservation. Inscriptions attest to the popularity of Hellenis 
tic women poets who were free to travel to festivals and to win public acclain 
for their compositions and performances. Yet none of their poetry survives 
Roman girls attended schools and the wealthier ones were taught by privat 
tutors. Evidence ranging from Livy's report about Verginia, graffiti at Pompeii 
and the existence of female slaves who served as readers to remarks about mor 
cultivated and accomplished women (such as Cornelia mother of the Gracchi 
Hortensia, Agrippina the younger, and women in Pliny's circle) testify to th: 
literacy of women in various social classes. Thus it is paradoxical that althoug! 
there must have been many more women writing in Rome than in Greece ove 
the centuries and their activities were not restricted, only the poetry of Sulpici: 
is extant. 

Feminists will be indebted to Snvder for setting out material which make 
it possible to ask questions that are asked of other literatures written by women 
For example, was there a female imagination? Snyder does find that Sapph: 
uses a “female language" (p. 21) and that the style of women writers in general 1 
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more straightforward and less rhetorical than the style of their male contem- 
poraries. Snyder also concludes that the subject matter of women writers tends 
to be drawn from the private rather than the public sphere, with emotions and 
personal relationships supplying a substantial number of themes. Snyder's ver- 
dicts are subjective; but until someone does a statistical analysis of the corpus 
of poetry and prose by women and compares it to similar work by men, most 
readers would agree with her impressions. Was there a female tradition? Draw- 
ing on the publications of Marilyn Skinner, Snyder points out the literary links 
between Sappho and Nossis. Otherwise, it seems to me.that women authors of 
Greece and Rome were not any more sympathetic to the work of their female 
contemporaries or predecessors than were later women including George Eliot 
who wrote about "silly novels by lady novelists" and Virginia Woolf who re- 
jected "scribbling women." Finally, is there a feminist style of criticism in clas- 
sics? Putting women at the center of her inquiry, Jane McIntosh Snyder has 
given us a good example. 


SARAH B. POMEROY 
HUNTER COLLEGE AND THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, C.U.N.Y. 


Uvo HOLSCHER. Die Odyssee. Epos zwischen Márchen und Roman. Munich, 
C. H. Beck, 1988. Pp. 360. DM 68. 


In an extended reading of the Odyssey aimed at a general literary audience 
as well as at classical scholars, Uvo Hólscher sums up the results of a lifetime of 
engagement with the Homeric epics. Readers familiar with Hólscher's earlier 
writings, such as Untersuchungen zur Form der Odyssee (Berlin 1939), “Das 
Schweigen der Arete,” Hermes 88 (1960) 257-66, and “Penelope vor den Frei- 
- ern," in Lebende Antike: Symposion für Rudolf Suhnel (Berlin 1967), will find the 
insights expressed there expanded and incorporated into a broader appreciation 
of the poem as a whole. In common with other German scholars of the neo- 
analytic school, notably Wolfgang Schadewalt and Karl Reinhardt, Hólscher 
has been especially concerned with measuring the achievement of the Homeric 
epics in relation to their possible sources. In particular, he focusses on the 
folktale, or Márchen, as a source for the Odyssey, locating the Odyssey's distinc- 
tive nature in its transformation of the folktale into something qualitatively 
different and characteristically epic. For him, the folktale is a subliterary form 
defined not only by its subject matter but by its unadorned and linear narrative 
technique. In his terminology, folktales are “einfache Geschichten," “simple 
stories," in which the teller's only concern is with the forward momentum of the 
plot and in which events follow one another in a strictly chronological sequence. 

According to this view, the simple story underlying the Odyssey would 
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have begun at the beginning, with the hero's departure from home, rather than 
at a point close to his return, and would not have veered at once into a digressive 
account of the exploits of his son. That original starting point is not entirely 
suppressed in the Odyssey but surfaces in Penelope's recollection at 18.257ff. of 
Odysseus' parting instruction that she should wait for him until Telemachus 
grows a beard. This instruction, which provides the deadline for the hero's 
return demanded by the folktale, also generates in the Odyssey the extended and 
prominently-placed narrative of the Telemachy, which is for Hólscher a key 
episode that brings to the poem a range of features absent from the folktale. The 
Telemachy allows a full exploration of the crisis on Ithaca that makes Odysseus' 
return so urgent, introduces a play of perspectives through which Telemachus' 
and Odysseus' stories comment on one another, and inspires the stories of the 
Nostoi of other heroes that are included in it. The figure of Telemachus exerts a 
transforming influence on other parts of the plot as well: the inclusion of the 
Telemachy determines the starting point of Odysseus' apologia; the story of the 
suitors’ attack on Telemachus’ life is a new invention of the Odyssey poet; in one 
of Hólscher's more striking arguments, the setting of the contest of the bow 
during a festival to Apollo is determined by Apollo's association with initiation 
rituals such as Telemachus is effectively undergoing. 

Odysseus, on the other hand, is a figure with a well-established heritage 
in folktale, where his wily character would be fully at home. He has been 
incorporated into the expedition against Troy through his role in another folk- 
tale that underlies that story, a folktale in which he plays the role of helper to the 
husband who recovers his stolen wife. In the process, the magic animal on 
which the folktale character relies has been converted into the epic stratagem of 
the wooden horse; his various folktale adventures have been reduplicated and 
arrayed in such a way as to bring out a new theme of wandering; his journey to 
the underworld has been given a heroic cast through a series of encounters with 
the major heroes of the Trojan legend. 

These, and the other similar transformations hypothesized by Hdlscher, 
answer to a series of distinctively epic interests: in the significance of place, in 
the experience of the passage of time, in the shape of an entire life. Reformula- 
tions of folktale plots also allow for what Hólscher calls "epic situations," 
complex scenes turning on the psychological experiences of several characters. 
Penelope's appearance before the suitors in Book 18 is a prime example of such 
a scene. What was a wily trick in an original folktale has turned into a noble 
display of regal superiority, whose significance is enriched by the unsuspected 
presence of Odysseus. Similarly, the postponement of Odysseus' recognition by 
Penelope, an event which in the original folktale would have followed imme- 
diately on the slaughter of the suitors, separates the emotional reunion of hus- 
band and wife from the political act of Odysseus' recovery of the house, and 
creates a complicated three-sided dynamic in which Odysseus and Penelope 
communicate through their exchanges with Telemachus. 
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This exposition of the transformations out of which the Odyssey presuma- 
bly arose supports an essentially literary vision of the poem. In Hólscher's view, 
the Odyssey's complicated narrative structure assures that it was composed 
with the aid of writing, and the poem's oral antecedents do not set it apart from 
later works, but rather make its creation comparable to the developments 
through which both lyric and tragedy went from being communicated largely 
through oral performance to functioning primarily as literary texts. Through 
this process of "Literarisierung," the poem transcends its social context and 
becomes pure art; hallmarks of this transcendence are poetic self-reflexiveness 
and intertextuality. 

Thus Hólscher treats the Odyssey's relationship to the Iliad as one of 
straightforward literary influence: Telemachus' dismissal of Penelope at Od. 
1.356ff. on the grounds that muthos is the business of men is a deliberate echo of 
Hector's dismissal of Andromache at 7l. 6.490ff. on the grounds that war is the 
business of men; the application to Penelope of the term periphrón, which does 
not square with her folktale background, derives from an evocation of Dio- 
medes' wife mourning her lost husband at JI. 5.412ff.; the opening sequences of 
the Odyssey's plot are copied from Book 24 of the Iliad. As it reworks elements 
drawn from the Iliad, the Odyssey incorporates them into a very different poem, 
one that uses unprecedented effects of suspense and surprise, that draws the 
listener into the story as a participant in scenes of epic recitation, that invokes 
new ideals such as that of the good king responsible for the welfare of his 
subjects, and that imparts the interest in atmosphere and setting that is absent 
from the Jiad as well as from folktale. These differences are seen as being so 
substantial that the poems are certainly by different authors. Indeed, as Hól- 
scher presents it, the Odyssey's greatest affinity is not with the Iliad but with the 
ancient novel. The novel's resemblance to the Odyssey stems not so much from 
direct influence as from a similarity of origin, since the novel was also generated 
out of the literary adaptation of folktale motifs. As a consequence, the Odyssey 
itself came to be received in late antiquity as a novel. 

Like all accounts of the origins of the Homeric epics, Hólscher's is in- 
evitably a projection conditioned by the author's perception of the poems them- 
selves. Here that limitation seems most troublesome in the oversimplified depic- 
tion of the "einfache Geschichten" lying behind the Odyssey. No actual folktale 
is really as devoid of atmosphere, context, characterization, and perspective as 
Hdlscher suggests, and he seems more to be constructing a series of foils for the 
Odyssey than invoking plausible antecedents. This impulse is evident in the way 
he tends to reject possible sources of which traces actually survive—for exam- 
ple, arguing against the influence of a previous epic about the Argonauts— in 
favor of imagined folktales. And, while he does at times invoke as an intermedi- 
ate stage the saga, the large scale poem in which folktale motifs are attached to a 
specific location and to particular quasi—historical characters, he more often 
seems to posit a single leap from simple folktale to complex epic narrative. This 
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development is always assumed to represent progress as well as change, and 
every admirable feature of the poem is presumed to be the addition of the 
Odyssey poet. Here one misses the sensitivity to the traditional character of the 
epics that in recent American criticism grows out of the work of Milman Parry. 
A greater emphasis on the epic tradition makes it possible to propose a more 
gradual evolution for the qualities manifested in the Odyssey and also to recog- 
nize as intrinsic to epic some of the elements that Hólscher sees as traces of 
imperfectly transcended folktale. Thus, for example, Gregory Nagy's demon- 
stration in The Best of the Achaeans that a conflict between métis and bié is 
embedded in the epic tradition allows for a more satisfying appreciation of the 
wiliness of Odysseus and Penelope, making that trait a central element in the 
epic's meditation on the possible routes to human success rather than a leftover 
remnant of another genre. 

On the other hand, as a working hypothesis, Hólscher's construct also 
has certain advantages. His identification of the ways in which a more straight- 
forwardly linear structure has been redeployed to form the Odyssey's intricate 
plot is quite convincing, and the resulting contrast between our poem and its 
supposed antecedents works well as a guide to the poem's particular interests 
and emphases. Whether or not one agrees with all of Hólscher's assumptions, 
his approach succeeds in isolating and highlighting those features that the Odys- 
sey does indeed share with later literary fiction. Readers of this book can expect 
to come away from it with a newly sharpened sense of some of the Odyssey's 
most sophisticated aspects: its awareness of its own poetic character, its attune- 
ment to the symbolic significance of setting and place, and its appreciation of 
the complexities of human motivation and feeling. 


SHEILA MURNAGHAN 
YALE UNIVERSITY 


GLENN RICHARD BUGH. The Horsemen of Athens. Princeton, Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1988. Pp. ix + 271, 8 Plates. Cloth, $32.50. 


Glenn Bugh has written an informative and thorough account of the role 
of horsemen in the history of ancient Athens. He grounds his work firmly in the 
previous scholarship, which ranges from the last major study published in 1886 
to more recent general studies about horsemen and warfare. He includes the 
pertinent ceramic, sculptural and epigraphical sources as well as other primary 
evidence found since the 1886 study, in particular, Aristotle's Athenaion Politeia. 

Bugh begins his work with a helpful introduction which includes a brief 
survey of the sources and historiography of the subject. The main text consists 
of six chapters which cover the history of horsemen from Archaic Athens 
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through Hellenistic Athens. The work concludes with thirty-seven pages of a 
: "Catalogus Hippeum” and four appendices: Ages of the Horsemen of the Py- 
thais; The Hipparch to Lemnos; The Hipparcheion; Hippotoxotai and Prodro- 
moi. Bugh states his intention clearly in his introduction: to provide not only a 
history of the Athenian cavalry, but also to put that institution in the context of 
its social class, and in turn, to put that class into the context of the Athenian 
democracy. Bugh defines the Athenian cavalry as a “military and social organi- 
zation whose members came predominantly from the upper classes of Athens, 
whose outlook, consequently, was fundamentally aristocratic, and whose loy- 
alty to the Athenian democracy could and did fluctuate with the changing for- 
tunes of Athens in the Greek world of the Classical and Hellenistic periods” (p. 
x1). This concern about the role of horsemen in Athenian society is complemen- 
tary to another theme—the military role of Athenian horsemen, i.e., when can 
they legitimately be called “cavalry” and when are they just men on horses. 
Bugh’s conclusions about this theme are reflected in his choice of nomenclature 
for the chapter titles: (1) "Aristocratic Horsemen of Archaic Athens”; (2) “Cav- 
alry of Empire"; (3) “The Peloponnesian War”; (4) “The Year of the Thirty 
Tyrants”; (5) "The Athenian Cavalry in the Age of Philip of Macedon”; and (6) 
“The Horsemen of Hellenistic Athens." 

“No single piece of evidence can prove, incontestably, the existence of an 
Athenian cavalry before the mid-fifth century B.c.” (p. 3). Thus Bugh begins 
his chapter on the archaic period, acknowledging the scarcity of solid evidence 
for any subject in this period of Greek history. Nevertheless, Bugh manages to 
marshal and scrutinize carefully the evidence that is available, chiefly literary 
and ceramic, and he comes to some conclusions as to the nature of the hippeis in 
archaic Athens. (Bugh’s choice to inform the reader exactly how he has orga- 
nized the discussion in this chapter as well as Chapter 2 is another appreciated 
example of the attention to detail which can be found throughout the book.) The 
one event in the archaic period—the Persian Wars—which might confirm a 
functioning cavalry, does not provide conclusive proof. Bugh notes, however, 
that the literary evidence does not refute the existence of a cavalry; that the size 
of the cavalry, if it did exist, would be small and therefore less liable to be 
mentioned; and that the ceramic evidence does support the existence of both 
cavalrymen and mounted hoplites. His discussion of the Solonian census 
classes ends with the conclusion that “the constitution of Solon was economic 
and political, not military” (p. 34), and therefore also proves inconclusive in 
establishing the existence of a cavalry force. He also discusses those factors 
which would contribute to a lack of enthusiasm for creating a cavalry force: the 
topography of Attika (pp. 30-31); the fact that the role of hoplite actually in- 
volved more risk and therefore more opportunity to show one’s bravery (p. 37); 
and, probably the most important factor, the enormous expense involved in 
keeping a horse and, complementary to that, the unwillingness to risk such an 
expensive possession in warfare. 
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With the Empire comes both the need and the wherewithal to create a 
"regular" Athenian cavalry. Bugh attributes the change to Athens’ involvement 
in mainland Greece in the 450’s and, after an exhaustive examination of the 
evidence, opts for a date between the battles of Tanagra, 458/7, and Oinophyta, 
457, for the establishment of a cavalry of 300. He also suggests that the change 
to a force of 1,000 occurred soon after 446, in reaction to Pleistoanax’ invasion 
of Attika, rather than just before 431, the earliest attested date for the larger 
force. In his section on the organization of the cavalry, he offers a reconstruc- 
tion of the recruitment methods, the grant of state loans and subsidies, the 
scrutiny of cavalry and mounts, the probable length of service, and ends that 
section with a well—argued opinion that the image of a youthful cavalry, in their 
20’s and early 30’s, is supported by the evidence, at least for the classical 
period. Bugh’s discussion of possible political repercussions from the creation 
of a cavalry is interesting but inconclusive. 

“But it was during the Peloponnesian War that the Athenian cavalry af- 
firmed its sense of self-worth and importance in that one area which had found 
only modest acclaim in the past—on the battlefield" (pp. 118-19). Preliminary to 
a geographical survey of the cavalry’s participation in the War (the core of 
Chapter 3), Bugh notes the cavalry’s role as Perikles’ main defensive weapon, 
as well as the unique contractual relationship between the state and the cavairy 
because of the katastasis (loan of up to 1200 drachmas to buy a war horse). He 
interprets the cavalry’s antagonism to Kleon and its actions in 411 as evidence 
for the strong aristocratic bias of the cavalry and an indication of how the 
cavalry would act in 404. 

Chapter 4 covers the period from the end of the War to 362. Bugh places 
the most emphasis upon the year of the Thirty Tyrants because it was during this 
crisis that the actions on the cavalry made it clear that horsemen could be more 
loyal to their class than to the Athenian state. Indeed, a narrative of the events 
of this year becomes an unpleasant reminder of how often the cavalry played a 
part in the atrocities of that time. The narrative also acts as strong support for 
Bugh’s contention that despite the general amnesty of 403, it was the cavalry’s 
“enthusiastic support” of the oligarchic regimes which accounts for its decline 
in the fourth century. His review of military actions down to 362 supports his 
view. 

In Chapter 5, Bugh considers, at length, Demosthenes’ Against Meidias, 
the role of the cavalry during and after the battle of Chaironeia in 338, and fourth 
century prosopography in order to “suggest historical trends and fluctuating 
attitudes, both society general and cavalry specific, to explain problems affect- 
ing the enrollment and performance of the Athenian cavalry in the post—impe- 
rial period of the fourth century” (p. 182). 

With the consideration of the cavalry in the Hellenistic era (the final 
chapter, 6), Bugh comes full circle by acknowledging the similarities between 
the Hellenistic hippeis and the aristocratic horsemen of Archaic Athens. He 
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considers the voluntary nature of the organization, its size, and then continues 
the study through Roman rule, ending with Sulla's siege in 87/6. 

Bugh has produced a book that should appeal to a wide audience, from 
specialists in Greek history and philology to those whose fieid is other than 
ancient history, such as military history or political science. He accomplishes 
the difficult task of presenting the detailed and often conflicting evidence clearly 
so that the reader can make her or his own choice as well as understand Bugh's 
conclusions. Ànd while he includes the requisite Greek terminology, it is trans- 
literated and defined, again, making the material accessible to the general 
reader. It is always exciting to see old familiar facts and events from a new point 
of view. Bugh succeeds in giving the story of Athens' rise and fall a new dimen- 
sion and brings into the light a very important part of Athenian society. 


CYNTHIA SCHWENK CLEMONS 
GEORGIA STATE UNIVERSITY, ATLANTA 


MARTIN OSTWALD. ANATKH in Thucydides (American Classical Studies 18). 
Atlanta, Scholars Press, 1988. Pp. vii + 82. Cloth, $17.95; paper, $11.95. 


“It is foolish to engage in a war," Pericles asserts, except when "it is 
necessary (&vayxatov)” (Thuc. 2.61.1). What exactly are the limits of the neces- 
sary, and how is it perceived by those involved in conflict? Ostwald studies the 
necessity which Thucydides saw behind the origin of the Peloponnesian War, 
and as a continuing force throughout the struggle. Beginning with Thucydides' 
provocative statement that totc 'AO0nvaíouc . . . weydAousg yuyvopévoug xai 
Qópov magéyovtas toic Aaxedatuoviois ávayxácat èc 16 mohepetv (1.23.6), he 
ranges over all of Thucydides, and discusses not only the causes of war, but the 
effect of Thucydides' conception of necessity on his historical method and the 
implications it holds for Thucydides' judgement of his protagonists. 

At the outset, Ostwald notes the difficulty of translating 1.23.6, and espe- 
cially the tendency of readers to supply “the Spartans” as object of “com- 
pelled." He rightly argues that Thucydides' suppression of the object puts the 
weight on the compulsion itself, and paraphrases, "Growth and fear combine to 
create the necessity of war" (p. 3). The corollary is that both sides named in the 
compound subject were compelled, the Athenians as well as the Spartans, cor- 
recting previous one—sided interpretations. In the second chapter he establishes 
categories of usage for Gvayxn and its cognates in Thucydides. The most fruit- 
ful contain “&véyxat not manipulated by human agents but arising from a given 
situation or a peculiar concatenation of circumstances” (p. 15) and those “im- 
manent in the human condition" (p. 17). Necessities in Thucydides are always 
seen as intelligible and explicable; they exert compulsion only "because those 
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affected by them perceive no viable alternative course of action open to them, 
because any alternatives theoretically or objectively available involve unaccept- 
able consequences" (p. 19). Thucydides' determinism is not fated or materialis- 
tic but psychological. 

The third chapter explores the origin of the compulsions leading to war 
affecting both sides as explained and justified in Book I. Ostwald concludes that 
"in Thucydides’ eyes, it is the way the human animal is constituted that made 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War an inevitable necessity" (p. 32). The 
following chapter continues the analysis through the remaining books, review- 
ing the &vé&yxai connected with imperial rule, and emphasizing the stylistic 
cogency and coherence which force the reader to accept as true and accurate 
Thucydides' interpretation of necessity. 

Ostwald then tries "to reconcile at least in part Thucydides the intellec- 
tual with Thucydides the moralist" (p. 57) by examining the preferred decisions 
which compulsion frustrates. The account of stasis in Corcyra is the prime text, 
listing those qualities which are pushed aside by the involuntary necessities of 
war (3.82—83). Ostwald discovers as have others that Thucydides' values are 
those of conventional Greek morality, so that there arises "a disjunction of 
intellectual insight from moral sensibility" (p. 61). Ostwald identifies the two 
strands with the objects of the “modernist” and “post~modernist” critic re- 
spectively, each of whom chooses to concentrate on one aspect of Thucydides' 
dual vision. "Thucydides knew that his [mankind's] intellectual insights could 
not make him impervious to human moral sensibilities: dvayxy will always ride 
roughshod over human judgements of right and wrong" (p. 61). The bond be- 
tween insight and sensibility is perhaps even closer than Ostwald suggests. The 
two in fact seem to work together, so that the points where Thucydides shows 
the most cutting intellectual analysis—the plague, Mytilene, Corcyra, Melos, 
and finally Sicily—represent the zenith of his emotional involvement. Like the 
tragedians, Thucydides unites compassion and irony, reason and emotion, ab- 
straction and morality in a single vision. The Melian dialogue would not be so 
moving and ultimately tragic if it were not so pitilessly accurate in stripping 
away pretense. 

The final chapter considers the use of history. Thucydides constructs his 
account from paradigmatic events, a principal function of which is to reveal the 
necessities acting within and upon human affairs. Thucydides’ insight reveals 
the unbridgeable discrepancy between the necessities of human nature and 
moral sensibility which "makes the human condition irremediably tragic" (p. 
66). 

The book raises many questions; only a few can be noted here. The 
lexicographical approach is fruitful, but one regrets the absence of any refer- 
ence to other means of expressing necessity in Thucydides, especially the forms 
in —teos. (Note, e.g., 1.118.2: the Spartans do not fight, fjv ph avayxaCovrat, 
but in this case £xuyevonvéa. &Oóxet civar náo zxtoo80vuíq xai xabaigetéa 1) 
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ioytc. The Spartan decision is marked by frequent verbals: see 1.79.2, 1.88.1, 
and especially Sthenelaidas' speech, 1.86.3: ot magadotéa... o0ÓE... 
dtanoitéa .. . GAAG vioonréa. This omission alse causes Ostwald to miss, 
e.g., the necessity behind the "outbreak" of the peace of Nicias, expressed at 
5.15.1 by &Óóxet nointéa, civar f Eóuaoig after the list of constraints on the two 
antagonists given at 5.15.4.) The tragic dimension of historical necessity, and the 
intellectual ties between Thucydides and the dramatists, would have been more 
apparent if Ostwald had made some reference to contemporary uses of &v&yxn. 
Ostwald trivializes the views on causation of Herodotus, whose explanations of 
the fall of the Lydian empire or the accession of Darius were much more com- 
plex than the expiation of.Candaules' murder, or the neighing of a horse (p. 21). 
Ostwald perhaps does not sufficiently appreciate Thucydides' decision to allow 
the agents to explain their perception of necessity in direct speech, so that some 
4] percent of the &vayxn words occur in speeches (p. 24). The same explana- 
tions could have been (and sometimes were) ascribed in the narrative to the 
actors. Thucydides employs direct speech not for scientific accuracy but, at 
least in part, as a rhetorical and emotional device, borrowing from tragedy and 
Homer the wrenching ironic force of revealing in the actor's own words the 
human dilemma. ] 

The preceding summary does not do justice to the elegance of Ostwald's 
essay, which in reviewing a single facet of Thucydides' thinking uncovers a 
multitude of interrelated concerns, presenting a rich meal for the mind. There is 
relatively little that is absolutely new: his method is rather a judicious balancing, 
which is both conservative and provocative. In a small compass, a fine account 
of one of Thucydides' most disturbing insights. 


PHILIP A. STADTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


PETER HERRMANN, EDITOR. Tituli Asiae Minoris, Vol. V, Tituli Lydiae, fasc. 2, 
Regio septentrionalis ad occidentem vergens. Vienna, Oesterreichische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, 1989. Pp. x, 295—532, 20 Plates, 1 folding 
map. 


All whose studies have involved the use of the Greek and the Latin in- 
scriptions of Asia Minor and who have experienced the slow and sometimes 
frustrating process of assembling the widely scattered sources will welcome 
joyfully the presently active preliminary publication of collections of the in- 
scriptions of cities and regions. They will welcome even more heartily the re- 
vival, of which this fascicle is one example, of Tituli Asiae Minoris as the con- 
tinuation of a long-needed definitive corpus, and a step toward its ultimate 
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completion. The new fascicle here under review is devoted to the inscriptions of 
northwestern Lydia, and as part of the same volume, continues the form and 
methods, the numbering of the pages and of the inscriptions, of the previous one 
of 1981, which covered the northeastern region; and it maintains the same high 
standard of excellence. Both are edited by Peter Herrmann, and the new one is 
dedicated to three great scholars, Joseph Keil, of whom the editor was a pupil, 
Louis Robert and Bruno Snell. 

Sources for both fascicles are in great part the same. Both are based on 
the explorations and reports of many travellers, among them Karl Buresch, and 
particularly on the reports, in 1908, 1911 and 1914, of the three epigraphical 
journeys of Joseph Keil and Anton von Premerstein, so important for the topog- 
raphy and the history as well as the epigraphy of Lydia. More recently, the 
travels and reports of Jeanne and Louis Robert, and those of the editor and 
others, have not only confirmed or corrected previous discoveries but have 
added many important new ones; and Keil's unpublished notes were also avail- 
able. At the end of numerous entries the letter “K.” gives credit to Keil, while 
after others “H.” marks the editor's own contributions. 

The region covered by this fascicle presents a striking contrast. Instead of 
the dark, volcanic and mountainous country of northeastern Lydia, with its late 
developing villages so tenacious of indigenous cults and forms, northwestern 
Lydia opens out into the wide and fertile valleys of the Lower Hermus and its 
major tributaries. An important interior passageway led south from Mysia and 
the valley of the Caicus past Thyatira toward Magnesia ad Sipylum and Smyrna 
or to Sardis, and for centuries carried armies, commerce and travel in both 
directions, while the land was attractive for settlement, military or civil, from 
Persian through Seleucid and Attalid into Roman times. As a result, Greek 
influences were felt sooner and the region became much earlier a land of cities 
that still varied with their varied populations. ' 

There are eight chapters, one for each of eight cities, while a ninth chapter 
describes a region north of Magnesia and the Hermus River where the commu- 
nities that existed are still unnamed and the boundaries remain uncertain. In the 
chapter on each city, a preface with testimonia as full as the ancient evidence 
allows provides a context for understanding the inscriptions. The commentary 
is excellent, but rather sparing. Sometimes one would like a reference to an 
author to include a brief statement of his view. There are good plates of both 
inscriptions and landscapes, and the indices are full and excellent. 

Among the cities, Thyatira, a military colony of Seleucus Nicator, per- 
haps on an earlier native site, appears most prominent, as it supplies more than 
half (327) of the total number of inscriptions (579), and provides an effective 
picture over a long period of a prosperous inland town. Magnesia ad Sipylum, 
with as long a history, yields fewer inscriptions (53), but creates a similar im- 
pression. Both cities had extensive territories with many villages, but on the 
plain precise boundaries can hardly be drawn. Mention of a dispute about 
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boundaries (859) is the proof that Hierocaesarea was Thyatira's southern neigh- 
bor. Attaleia to the northeast close to Temnos in the upper Lycus river valley 
was an Attalid military colony. Apollonis, to the west of Thyatira, was founded 
in honor of the Attalid Queen Apollonis, or perhaps to honor her memory, and 
had some military settlements in its territory. Cicero (Pro Flacco 71) describes 
the Apollonidenses as plain and loyal agricultural folk living on especially fertile 
land. A recently discovered inscription (1231) shows that Camae was closely 
connected, although the exact site is still unknown, and inscriptions recently 
found by the editor (1233-1236) place Hermocapelia on the western border of 
Apollonis in its own little plain almost completely surrounded by mountains. At 
Hierocome-Hierocaesarea the temple of the Persian Artemis (the precise site is 
still unknown), dating from Cyrus the Great, maintained its ancient right of 
asylum and its own rituals on into Roman times (1246, 1251, 1253; Tac. Ann. 
3.62). Hierocome appears to have had a boule and a demos as early as 201 B.c. 
(1261), but the name remained unchanged until A.D. 17 when gratitude for relief 
given by Tiberius after an earthquake led to the change. Testimony to the Se- 
leucid past of the Macedones Hyrcani is more prominent, but a vow to Ma 
Aneiketos (1305), a village almost certainly in their territory named Dareiocome 
(1335), and a Romano- Persian name, Marcus Antonius Bagoas, in another vil- 
lage in the early Empire (1322), show that their Persian past was not forgotten. 
This fascicle is a very substantial and well presented contribution to both Tituli 
Asiae Minoris and to Asia Minor studies as a whole. 


T. ROBERT S. BROUGHTON 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


HALSEY L. ROYDEN. The Magistrates of the Roman Professional Collegia in 
Italy: From the First to the Third Century A.D. Pisa, Giardini, 1988. Pp. 
281 (Bibliotheca di studi antichi, 61). 


This is the sort of useful book that many of us love to have on our shelves. 
It is essentially a list of the officials of professional collegia in Roman Italy. Its 
organization is primarily geographical (Ostia/Portus, Rome, the rest of Italy). 
The professional collegia are described in one chapter for every area, each 
followed by a chapter about the magistrates of those collegia, listed one by one, 
with a brief prosopographical comment. The majority of cases are from Ostia 
and Rome and concern the fire brigades or collegia related to the grain supply. 
The book opens with an introduction about collegia and concludes with some 
observations about the organization of collegia and the social status of their 
magistrates. An appendix with some unpublished inscriptions is thrown in as a 
bonus. fs 
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The user of The Magistrates of the Roman Professional Collegia should, 
however, be keenly aware of its severely limited scope. Its focus on magistrates 
rather than collegia means that only collegia with known magistrates have been 
included. It is not a list of all professional collegia in Roman Italy, nor is it a list 
of all officials either. The author has unfortunately limited himself to the chief 
officers, and excluded minor officials such as curators, quaestors, scribes and 
decurions, unless they later became president of the collegium. This makes it 
impossible to say how many lower officials did not rise to higher office. 

Royden distinguishes two broad types of organization for professional 
collegia. Sometimes the plebs collegii was further subdivided into decuriae or 
centuriae, and sometimes it was not. He argues that subdivision existed if colle- 
giati provided services as a group, as was the case with the fire brigades, and not 
if their services were provided individually. 

Royden distinguishes two types of careers for officials and correlates 
those to his two types of collegiate organization. The magistrates of subdivided 
collegia are usually chosen from those presiding over the subdivisions, whereas 
magistrates of undivided collegia are chosen directly from the plebs collegii. 
Obviously, without decuriones (the presidents of decuriae), magistri cannot be 
recruited from those decuriones. But is that an important difference? As Royden 
admits, many (magistri) quinquennales of undivided collegia had held other, 
lower offices before, such as the quaestorship of their collegium. In both types 
of collegium there were, therefore, lower offices to precede the higher magis- 
tracy. Direct election to high office is possible in either type, and I would inter- 
pret it as a mark of individual prestige. 

The distinction between the two types of careers is also made for the 
period after the office of quinquennalis. Ex-magistrates of subdivided collegia 
are, Royden asserts, usually called honorati, whereas ex-magistrates of un- 
divided collegia are quinquennalicii for a brief period, after which they become 
quinquennales perpetui. Here, however, the correlation between organization 
and career structure/nomenclature is not very strong (and the observations are 
few), nor can we invoke any functional logic for a different career structure. 

Royden provides some fascinating statistics on the status of the magis- 
trates. Of those whose status could be ascertained with some certainty, about 
two-thirds were liberti and one-third were ingenui (p. 229; of course, we do not 
know if those proportions also apply to the many magistrates of unknown sta- 
tus). Ingenui are few, and nearly all of them are first generation: out of the 217 
magistrates for whom we can determine the status of their parent(s) with some 
confidence, not a single one is of freeborn descent (p. 230). Similar statistics for 
the lower officials would have been very interesting. But even as it is, this is 
dramatic confirmation of the prominence of freedmen in professional collegia, 
and of slavery in trade and manufacturing. 

The activities of the magistrates of these professional collegia betray no 
similarity to the restrictive economic practices of medieval guilds. The magis- 
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trates organized feasts, erected honorary inscriptions, and presided over meet- 
ings of their collegium. Few obtained municipal positions for themselves, and 
mostly only the lower ones such as apparitor augustalis or lictor. Libertine 
status obviously excluded most from further social ascent. But even freeborn 
craftsmen or traders could normally not become members of the municipal ordo 
decurionum. Only six magistrates of professional collegia were also municipal 
decurions (p. 233). The big Ostian import trade seems sufficiently respectable to 
make some of its practitioners municipal decurions. Yet, in other cases the 
collegiate magistrates may not be professionally involved at all in the trade or 
craft concerned. They were, for example, also patrons, and not only of that 
particular collegium. Their position as magister or quinquennalis may be some 
honor. After all, many of these collegia played a useful function for the commu- 
nity as, for example, fire brigades. 

Within his chosen scope Halsey L. Royden shows himself a skillful epi- 
graphist, and I am glad to have his book on my shelves. 


WILLEM JONGMAN 
STROVEER 268, 3032 GA ROTTERDAM, THE NETHERLANDS 


CORRIGENDUM BIBLIOGRAPHICUM 


In AJP 110 (1989) 483 I wrote that Wilamowitz, having reviewed P. 
Louys’ book on “Bilitis” in GGR (1896) 623—38, "never returned to the 
subject afterward," but William M. Calder III has pointed out to me 
that in fact he returned to it in his Sappho und Simonides: Untersuchun- 
gen über griechische Lyriker (Berlin 1913) 63—78, reprinting the review 
with a few modifications. 


ROGER A. PACK 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Cassius Dio's Roman History, though no longer complete, covered nearly 
athousand years, and the extant portions provide one of the most important 
narrative sources for the history of Rome; nevertheless there has been no 
major commentary on the Roman Historysincethe middle of the eighteenth 
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method and scope of Timaeus' own treatment by examining the work of 
other historians who preceded or used Timaeus' history. 

305 pages (1988) 
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Verbal Dueling in Heroic 


Narrative 


The Homeric and Old English Traditions 
Ward Parks 


This work is a rare cross-cultural study of one of the most universal 
dialogic genres: heroic flyting, or the verbal duel in which the heroes, prior 
to physical combat, make boastful claims that must be backed up through 
action in the arena of public contesting. In presenting the verbal duel as a 
literary expression of the contest, Ward Parks shows how flyting interfaces 
words and physical action. He explores the place of flyting in the patterning 
of culture, both Bastern and Western, including Homeric and Old English 
martial narratives. 

“The most thorough-going scholarly study I know of the worldwide in- 
stitution of flyting (ritualized verbal combat, practiced almost exclusively 
among males) in its original oral forms and its derivative literary forms. 
The significance of flyting is only now beginning to be understood, and 
this work opens vast perspectives for our growing understanding." 
—Walter J. Ong, Saint Louis University 
Cloth: $29.95 ISBN 0-691-06780-5 


Death and the Optimistic 
Prophecy in Vergil's Aeneid 


James J. O'Hara 

Here James O'Hara shows how the deceptive nature of prophecy in 
the Aeneid complicates assessment of the poem's attitude toward its hero's 
achievement and toward the future of Rome under Augustus Caesar. This 
close study of the language and rhetorical context of the prophecies reveals 
that they regularly suppress discouraging material: the gods send promising 
messages to Aeneas and others to spur them on in their struggles, but these — 
struggles often lead to untimely deaths or other disasters only darkly hinted 
at by the prophecies. 

“The presentation makes the material accessible and offers an approach 
that would be useful for teachers of the Aeneid in the original and in 
translation and to students of the epic tradition at large." 

—]ames E.G. Zetzel, Columbia University 
Cloth: $32.50 ISBN 0-691-06815-1 
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Now in paperback — 


HOMER 
Poet of the Iliad 
Mark W. Edwards 


*A well written, substantial, reliable, and 
reasonable guide for those who have never 
read Homer in Greek or in English and 
even for those who have done" Homer 
in both Greek and English many times." 

— John E. Rexine, Classical World 


Mark Edwards combines the advantages 
of a general introduction and a detailed 
commentary to make the insights of recent Homeric scholarship 
accessible to students as well as classicists. 


$11.95 paperback $29.50 hardcover 


Now in paperback — 


POETRY AND ITS PUBLIC IN ANCIENT GREECE 


From Homer to the Fifth Century 


Bruno Gentili 
translated with an introduction by A. Thomas Cole 


“To understand early Greek poetry we must understand the festivals 
and the rituals of conviviality which gave poetry its functional 
setting... . Gentili broadens the discussion to the whole question of 
what the cultural function of archaic poetry was... .[ And] he is 
surely right to set performance poetry in its social context." 

— Oswyn Murray, Times Literary Supplement 


$13.95 paperback $29.50 hardcover 





New — 


THE ROMAN EMPIRE OF AMMIANUS 
John Matthews 


In the first comprehensive assessment of Ammianus to appear in 
more than four decades, John Matthews examines the historian’s 
work against the background of his contemporary world. Beginning 
with a survey of Roman history as Ammianus himself saw and 
experienced it, Matthews explores a range of topics for which 
Ammianus is a chief source: the office of emperor and his functions 
in government and war, Roman social relations, and contemporary 
views on religion. 


$55.00 hardcover 


701 West 40th Street, Suite 275, Baitimore, Maryland 21211 
or call 1-800-537- JHUP 
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The Language of Heroes 
Speech and Performance in the Jihad 
RICHARD P. MARTIN 


The direct speech of heroes and gods makes up more than half of 
Homer’s Iliad. Martin draws on recent work in ethnography and 
sociolinguistics in developing a poetics of Homeric speeches, which he 
sees not merely as poetic creations but as representations of actual 
forms of speaking in a traditional culture. He designs a hermeneutic 
mode! that accounts for the sheer size of the Homeric poems as well as 
the stylistic and even grammatical uniqueness of the language of 


Achilles. $31.50 


Greek Mythology and 


Poetics 
GREGORY NAGY 


Nagy offers a far-reaching assessment of the relationship between myth 
and ritual in ancient Greek society. He illuminates in particular the 
forces of interaction and change which transformed the Indo-European 
linguistic and cultural heritage into distinctly Greek social institutions 
between the eighth and fifth centuries B.c. The volume includes 
thirteen of Nagy’s major essays—all extensively revised for book 
publication—on various aspects of the Hellenization of Indo-European 
poetics, myth and ritual, and social ideology. $35.00 


At bookstores, or call 800-666-2211 (credit card orders only) 
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HELIOS 


A JOURNAL DEVOTED TO CRITICAL AND 
METHODOLOGICAL STUDIES OF CLASSICAL CULTURE, 
LITERATURE, AND SOCIETY 





Edited by Steven M. Oberhelman 


HELIOS publishes articles and in-depth reviews of books on topics in literary 
criticism, comparative literature, women in antiquity, and the social and 
cultural history of the Greco-Roman world. The articles reflect a diverse range 
of contemporary critical methodologies, such as anthropological, feminist, 
deconstructive, reader-response, and poststructuralist. Books that exemplify 
innovative approaches to ancient culture are treated thoroughly in long reviews 
and review articles. HELIOS is issued in two numbers (spring and autumn) per 
volume. 


Recent and forthcoming thematic issues include: 


Studies in Greco-Roman Religion 

Rescuing Creusa: New Methodological Approaches to the 
Study of Women in Antiquity 

Latinitas: The Tradition and Teaching of Latin 

New Approaches to Roman Women (two issues) 

René Girard and Western Literature 


Please enter my subscription to HELIOS beginning with volumz 17 (1990). 
$15.00, individual $27.00, institutional 
($18.00 outside U.S.) ($31.00 outside U.S.) 

My check or money order drawn on a U.S. bank is enclosed. 

Charge my L1VISA  LlMasterCard Expiration date 


Acct.# 
(For MasterCard inciude bank narne) 


Signature 

Name 

Address 

' City State Zip 
Country 


Send order to: Texas Tech University Press 
Box JHPH 
Lubbock, TX 79409-1037 USA 
(800) 832.4042 
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that we are now the publisher of 
Robert Fitzgerald's translation 
of Homer's Odyssey. 
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HOMER 


TRANSLATED BY 


ROBERT FITZGERALD 





Examination copies of this new trade paperback edition 
are available to teachers by writing Random House 
Academic Marketing, 201 E. 50th St., New York, N.Y. 10022. 
A charge of $2.50 per book is required. 
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CHILDREN AND CHILDHOOD 
IN CLASSICAL ATHENS 
Mark Golden 
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was like to be a child in ancient Athens, Mark 
Golden draws on literary, artistic, and archaeol- 
ogical sources as well as on comparative studies 
of family history to create z vivid portrait of the 
public and private lives of children from about 
500 to 300 B.C. 


"A lively, sensitive, and entertaining book...that 
makes an important aspect of the ancient world 
more plainly visible." — Robert Garland, Colgate 
University 


$28.95 





PINDAR’S HOMER 


The Lyric Possession of an Epic Past 
Gregory Nagy 


What did Homer mean to Pindar? Gregory Nagy extends his previous work on 
the epic tradition to confront the full range of poetic and song-making tradi- 
tions in early Greek civilization. He argues that the Greex epic tradition derived 
from the lyric, rather than the other way around. 


“An original and substantial contribution. This is Nagy at his best, in full 
control of the primary and secondary material, helping us see it in a new and 
revealing light.”-— Michael N. Nagler, University of California, Berkeley 


$38.95 


READING PETRONIUS 
Niall W. Slater 


Niall Slater sets out to discover the hidden artistic unitv of the Satyricon. He 
offers reader-response theory as the most promising solution to the problem 
of a fragmented and deliberately episodic text. By concentrating on what 
happens within the reader during the reading process, we can interpret the 
text's surviving portions in ways that will not be invalidated, even if more 
should be recovered. 


"A carefuly documented, well-written narratological reading of Petronius's 
novel."— James Tatum, Dartmouth College 


$28.95 


701 West 40th Street, Suite 275, Baltimore, Maryland 21211 
or call 1-800-537-JHUP 
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Women and Law 


in Classical Greece 
by Raphael Sealey 


Raphael Sealey offers a balanced assessment of the status of 
women in classical Greece and analyzes the rights of women in 
marriage, in the control of property, and in questions of inheri- 
tance. “Sealey understands that it is necessary to read between the 
lines for the unstated assumptions that explain why women were 
treated at times like children, but at other times as responsible 
adults. . . . A model for further studies of ancient Greek law." 


—Mary R. Lefkowitz 


approx. 220 pp., $24.95 cloth, $10.95 paper 


History As Text 


The Writing of Ancient History 
Edited by Averil Cameron 


These eight essays examine the impact of modern critical, literary, 
and philosophical theories of the text on contemporary discussions 
of ancient history. This is the first book to investigate the application 
of new critical methods, such as deconstruction, to the study of 


ancient history. 


The essays range in lopic from Hippocrates' corpus to the 
‘ historicity of biblical Christianity. The contributors are Helen King, 
M. J. Wheeldon, John Henderson, J. W. Rich, Maria Wyke, 


Dimitris Kyrtatas, Sr. Charles Murray, and Averil Cameron. 


208 pp., $39.95 
Not for sale in the United Kingdom, Canada, and Europe 


available at bookstores or from 


The University of North Carolina Press 
Post Office Box 2288 / Chope! Hill, North Carolino 27515-2288 





BULLETIN OF THE 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH 


The most widely read English-language journal on ancient Near 


Eastern studies, BASOR serves as a forum for scholars worldwide. 


The journal publishes technical reports of original research and ASOR- 


sponsored excavations, reviews of current scholarship, and book 
reviews; subject areas include archaeology, history, anthropology, 
biblical studies, philology, and epigraphy. An annual supplement, 


providing preliminary reports of ASOR-sponsored excavations, is also 


included in your subscription. 


Number 276 CONTENTS November 1989 


Albert Leonard, Jr. / A Chalcolithic “Fine Ware" 
from Kataret Es-Samra in the Jordan Valley 

Richard C. Steiner / New Light on the Biblical Millo 
from Hatran Inscriptions 

J. Maxwell Miller / Six Khirbet el-Medeinehs in the 
Region East of the Dead Sea 


David Ussishkin / Notes on the Fortifications of the 
Middle Bronze II Period at Jericho and Shechem 


J. Andrew Dearman / The Levitical Cities of Reuben 


and Moabite Toponymy 


Avi Gopher & Estelle Orrelle / The Flint Industry of 


Nahal Zehora 
Adam Zertal / The Wedge-Shaped Decorated Bowl 
and the Origin of the Samaritans 





. BASOR is published by the Johns Hopkins University Press for the American 


Schools of Oriental Research and edited by Walter E. Rast. Annual subscrip- 
tions: $41, individuals; $55, institutions. Subscribers in Canada and Mexico 


add $9.00 postage; outside North America, add $10.50. Send check (payable 


to the Johns Hopkins University Press) or credit card information to: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, Journals Publishing Division, 701 W. 
40th Street, Suite 275, Baltimore, MD 21211-2190. TELEX: 5101012198 


JHUPRESSJNLS. FAX: (301) 338-6998. 
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The Johns Hopkins University Press 


The Journal of 
Modern Greek Studies 


Official Publication of the 
Modern Greek Studies Association 

EAM Friedl, Editor 
Praised as "a magnificent scholarly journal" 
by Choice magazine, the Journal of Mod- 
ern Greek Studies is the only scholarly pe- 
riodical to focus exclusively on contempo- 
rary Greece. The journal publishes first-rate 
critical analyses of Greek social, cultural, 
and political affairs, covering the period 
from late Byzantine Empire to the present. Contributors 
include internationally recognized scholars in the fields 
of history, literature, anthropology, political science, 
Byzantine studies, and the classics. Sponsored by the 
Modern Greek Studies Association. Published twice a 
year in May and October. 


THE JOURNAL OF MODERN GREEK STUDIES 
Please enter my one-year subscription 
(1$19.00 individuals O $39.00 institutions 
Payment options: 
Ci Check or money order enclosed Visa O MasterCard 
Card # Exp. date 
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Prepayment required. Foreign postage: $3.50, Canada and Mexico; $3.50 
outside North America. Payment must be drawn on a U.S. bank or made 

by international money order. Maryland residents add 5% sales tax. 
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The Johns Hopkins University Press, Journals Division 
701 W. 40th St., Suite 275 

Baltimore, MD 21211 EAO 
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Volume 53 #1 ¢Available April 1990 












Nautical Archaeology 


Biblical Archaeologist, an illustrated magazine, publishes 
articles that illuminate Old and New Testament scriptures and 
history, interpret the meaning of archaeological finds, and 
trace the evolution of western culture and traditions. For half a 
century, readers have turned to BA for news of archaeological 
discoveries and research from sites in the ancient Near East. 





€ Nautical Archaeology and Biblical Archaeology € The Ship 
of Saint Paul: The Historical Background'€ The Ship of Saint 
Paul: Comparative Archaeology 8 Shipwrecked Plant 
Remains V Anchors of Antiquity € Model Building in Nauti- 
cal Archaeology: The Kinneret Boat € Ships in the Ancient 
Mediterranean 


Published in March, June, September, and December 
U by the Johns Hopkins University Press 


for the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
Eric M. Meyers, Editor 


Subscription rates: $19.95/ year, individual; $30.00/ year, institution. 
Prepayment required. Maryland residents add 5% sales tax. Subscrib- 
ers in Canada and Mexico, add $3.40 postage; outside North America, 
add $8.40 airfreight. Payment must be drawn on a U.S. bank or made 
by international money order. Send check , money order , or complete 
Visa or MasterCard information (account number, expiration date, and 
signature), to: The Johns Hopkins University Press, Journals 
Publishing Division, 701 West 40th Street, Suite 275, Baltimore, MD 
21211-2190. Telephone (301) 338-6964. Toll-free: 800-537-JHUP EAO 
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Founded in 1880 by Basil Lanneau Gil- 
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interpretation and history, textual criti- 
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Journals Publishing Division 

701 West 40th Street, Suite 275 
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NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


1. The American Journal of Philology publishes original research in the fields of Greek and 
Roman literature, classical linguistics, and Greek and Roman history, society, religion, and phi- 
losophy. Occasionally we publish in the fields of late antiquity and the history of classical 
scholarship. 


2. Contributions and other editorial correspondence should be sent to George A. Kennedy, Edi- 
tor AJP, CB 3145 Murphey Hali, UNC Classics Department, Chapel H:ll, NC 27599, 


3. Submit one original manuscript and one copy. Normally, these will not be returned. Retain a 
copy of the manuscript in the exact format submitted, since editorial comments sent to authors 
sometimes refer to specific pages and lines in the original. All manuscripts must be typed, double- 
spaced, and with ample margins. Conform as exactly as possible to the conventions of capitali- 
zation, abbreviation, punctuation, spelling, etc., found in recently published issues. Underline 
words that are to be italicized; do not use italic type. Footnotes, all double-spaced, should be 
numbered in a consecutive series (not 16, 16a, 16b) and come at the end of the article. Give 
inclusive page numbers; do not use f. 


4. The Journal follows a policy of blind and anonymous reviewing. Authors are asked to prepare 


their manuscripts so that their own identities are not revezled to editorial readers. A title page 
should be attached, with the title of the manuscript, the author's name, address, and telephone 
number. 


5. Scholarship published in the Journal often requires quotations in Greek, Despite modern pro- 
duction methods, the printing of Greek is costly and time consuming, s nce compositors do not 
know Greek. Contributors are asked to follow these guidelines: Do not quote passages in Greek 
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A CREATIVE ORAL POET AND THE MUSE 


Though no special demonstration is necessary to show that a char- 
acteristic feature of the ancient Greek epic tradition is its provision for 
the poet's divine inspiration, the idiom of the Muses is only too rarely 
translated into terms of oral practice. However, the invocations of the 
Muses which are found throughout the Iliad and in the proem of the 
Odyssey, as well as such Homeric lines as “the Muse stirred the bard to 
sing the glories of men" (Moto’ äg’ &orðòv &vijxev Gerdénevan “Eo. 
c&vdomv),! show that the Muses were seen as active participants in the 
oral poet's improvisation in performance, when the creation of the epic 
song out of a given traditional subject takes place. In this paper, I intend 
to examine, on the basis of ancient Greek and Southslavic epic poetry, 
whether the provision made in the former for the idea of the poet's 
inspiration by the Muse can be seen to account for some of the differ- 
ences between these two epic traditions. 


Whatever the objective historical accuracy of traditional poetry 
may be, a factor of utmost importance in understanding the traditional 
poet's status is both his and his audience's view of the epic song as 
essentially an account of events that really happened. Both Homer and 
the Yugoslavs are unambiguous on this point. In Homer, it is said that 
not the poets, but Zeus is to be held responsible for the content of a 
song, in that he caused the events of which the poets sing to happen; on 
another occasion, it is said of a poet that he sings about everything that 
the Achaeans suffered at Troy "in perfectly good order," as if he were 
an eyewitness of these events.? In the Yugoslavs, addition, omission, 


1 Od. 8.73, see also Il. 1.1, 2.484, 761, 11.218, 14.508, 16.112, Od. 1.1, 10. 
20d. 1.347—49 ot vi T &oióol / aïtior, GAAG mobi Zebg attoc, óg ve ÓLOmo / 
a&vdedav óonorüow Ómog éno Exóoto; Od. 8.489—91 inv yao xarà xóouov 
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and conflation of heterogeneous subjects are unanimously condemned 
because they are seen as distorting the truth of the story? But, though 
both Greek and Southslavic epic tradition claim to be veracious, their 
claims to veracity are based on different premises. To illustrate the 
point, let us compare a Greek and a Yugoslav poet's treatment of such a 
typical form of epic expansion as the extended catalogue. 

In Avdo Mededovic's version of “The Wedding of Smailagi¢ 
Meho,” the list of chieftains invited to the wedding includes a much 
greater number of names than does the song from the songbook which 
served as the poet’s model; moreover, the list of guests who arrived in 
response to the invitations contains names not mentioned in the invita- 
tions themselves.* While admitting the fact, Avdo Međedović does not 
agree that the additional names could be his own invention, but insists 
that he learned them from other singers: “From where would I know 
these buljukaSas and standard—bearers, and agas and elders if I had not 
learned from them [the singers of the former generation], heard them 
from them, and taken them into my mind?" 5 

We cannot check of course whether in the Catalogue of Ships in 
Book 2 of the Iliad Homer deviates from his prototypes, but the fact is 
that there are significant discrepancies between this great catalogue and 
the rest of the poem.5 How Homer would have explained himself on this 
point we can learn from his invocation of the Muses introducing the 
Catalogue: 


Ayav oltov &eldetc, / da0’ obav t ÉrraOóv te xal dao’ £uóynoav "Axatot, / c TÉ xov 
fj aUtóc xaosgov Å GAkov àxoóoac. On the connection between an orderly and a truthful 
account in Homer see T. Krischer, “ETYMOZX und AAHOHZ," Philologus 109 (1965) 
167-70; M. Finkelberg, "Homer's View of the Epic Narrative: some formulaic evidence," 
CP 82 (1987) 135-38. 

3Serbo-Croatian Heroic Songs collected by M. Parry and edited by A. B. Lord, i 
(Cambridge, Mass. 1954; henceforth SCHS, i) 239-40, 242—43, 245 (Demail Zogic), 266 
(Sulejman Makić), 338, n. 37 (Salih Ugljanin); Serbo-Croatian Heroic Songs, iii (1974; 
henceforth SCHS, iii) 60, 66, 71~72 (Avdo Mededovic). That the statements of the Yugo- 
slav singers concerning their art are parallel to Homer's qualifying the epic song in terms 
of orderly succession has been pointed out by J. B. Hainsworth in "The Criticism of an 
Oral Homer," JHS 90 (1970) 96. 

4SCHS, iii 167-74, 264—65, n. 133; cf. A. Lord, The Singer of Tales (Cambridge, 
Mass. 1960) 106. 

58CHS, iii 264—65, n. 133. 

6See, e.g., the recent discussion by Kirk in G. S. Kirk, ed., The Iliad: a Commen- 
tary, i (Cambridge 1985) 168—87. 
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Tell me now, you Muses who have your homes on Olympus. For you, 
who are goddesses, are there, and you know all things, and we have 
heard only the rumour of it and know nothing. Who then of those were 
the chief men and the lords of the Danaans?? 


Like Avdo Međedović, Homer would deny that the Catalogue is his 
own invention. However, he would equally reject an explanation similar 
to that proposed by the Yugoslav poet: the tradition, or ^what we hear," 
is also not envisaged as sufficiently reliable. The true guarantors of the 
catalogue's authenticity are the omnipresent and omniscient Muses, 
who inspire the poet and are thus responsible for his song. The dis- 
agreement between the two poets on this specific point reflects, I be- 
lieve, an essential difference between the two traditions they represent. 

To the Yugoslav singers, the guarantee of the song's truthfulness is 
the tradition itself. To sing “what one has heard and exactly as it hap- 
pened" is the idea passing as a leitmotif through the Yugoslav poets' 
accounts of their art. To the Greeks, the guarantee of the song's truth- 
fulness lies in the Muses who witnessed the events that happened in the 
past and hand on their, evidence to the poet. In Greek tradition, there- 
fore, “what has happened" amounts not so much to “what the poets 
heard from their predecessors," as is the case with the Yugoslavs, but, 
rather, to ^what the Muses tell to the poets." In other words, while the 
Yugoslav poet sees himself as first and foremost a preserver of the 
tradition, the ancient Greek poet sees himself as a mouthpiece of the 
Muse. Accordingly, the poet's creativity in the two traditions in ques- 
tion cannot be possessed of the same status. 

In a tradition basing its claim to truthfulness on “what the poet 
heard from his predecessors," the poet's free treatment of the material 
handed down to him can well cast doubt on the veracity of his account: 
if one sings about things of which he did not hear from others, the 
natural conclusion will be that he has invented those things by himself. 
“There are some people," the Yugoslav Demail Zogié says, “who add 
and ornament a song and say: 'This is the way it was,' but it would be 
better, brother, if he were to sing as he heard it and as things hap- 
pened."? And even Avdo Međedović, whose distinctive style was char- 


7 Il. 2.484--87, trans. by R. Lattimore. 

$$CHS, i 239. Cf. also Sulejman Maki¢’s words ibid. 266: "What's the good of 
adding things that didn't happen. One must sing what one has heard and exactly as it 
happened... .” 
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acterized by lavish expansion, allowing for the composition of songs 
much longer than those of other Yugoslav singers, accounts for his art 
in similar terms. Thus, he holds a singer who does not ornament his 
songs very much to be just as good as himself, because “his song would 
go straight along, smoothly and cleanly so no one could say of it: 
"There's a bit of a lie in this one!’,” while on another occasion he reveals 
that he is in fact even not certain whether his own individual practice of 
rich ornamentation is “good or bad."? In Yugoslav oral tradition the 
poet’s creativity has no niche to be classed in, and a creative poet 
enjoys no privileged status. 

In the Greek tradition, the idea of the poet’s inspiration by the 
Muse offers an excellent alibi for creative intervention. Thanks to this 
idea, each of the poet’s innovations automatically gains the status of 
divine truth in virtue of its origin in divine inspiration. That is to say, if 
one sings of things of which he did not hear from his predecessors, this 
can only mean that he was told those things by the Muse. “I am self- 
taught," the Ithacan bard Phemius boasts in the Odyssey, "and God has 
planted into my heart all manner of song."'? Thus, paradoxically, the 
Greek poet's dependence on the Muse both allows for a greater free- 
dom on his part and gives legitimation to this creative freedom. It can be 
safely presumed indeed that, unlike Avdo Međedović, Homer would 
have no difficulty in accounting for his individual excellence. In his 
tradition, the natural way of explaining why one singer is able to orna- 
ment his songs more than another would be that "the Muse likes him 
more."!! Greek tradition thus affords a creative poet the privileged sta- 
tus of the favorite of the Muses. The question, however, is how this 
observation can be translated into the terms of oral poets' practice. 


II 


It is a well-known thing about oral poetry that, though each of the 
limited range of traditional subjects, or "stories," dealt with by a given 
tradition is fixed in respect of its main outline, each version of a song 
treating the same story is individual, differing from one poet to an- 


9SCHS, iii 71-72, 74. 

Od. 22.347-48 avdtodidautos Ô’ eiui, Gedo é pou èv doeoiv otgag / mavtolas 
EVEDUCEV. 

uCf., e.g., Od. 8.63—64. 
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other. This difference is due to the fact that while the essence of a 
story remains the same in all its versions, its expansion by means of 
recurring typical motifs, or "themes," varies depending on the stock of 
such themes at a given poet's disposal, his taste for expansion, and his 
ability to expand. Thus there is a tension between the fixity of the story 
and the looseness of its expansion, which amounts in fact to tension 
between the poet's commitment to preserve the tradition and his cre- 
ative freedom. 

As the stories constituting the saga, regarded as they were as truth 
about the past, were a matter of common knowledge rather than the 
poet’s exclusive prerogative, this is undoubtedly the area in which cre- 
ative intervention on the poet’s part was reduced to a minimum. In- 
deed, whether or not divinely inspired, no poet could possibly offer his 
audience a song about heroes whom neither he himself nor his audience 
believed to have existed or about events not believed to have taken 
place; similarly, a song that substantially changed the main outline of a 
given story might well have left the poet open to the charge that he was 
either incompetent or deliberately lying.'^ Consequently, the traditional 
poet’s creative freedom must have commenced at the very point where 
the material fixed in the saga ended. As K. Latte put it: “Der stofflichen 
"Erfindung' zieht die Sage, die ja als reales Geschehen gilt, enge Gren- 
zen. Achill hat Hektor erschlagen, Troja 1st von den Griechen ero- 
bert, daran kann der Sänger nichts ändern. Die Einzelheiten mag er 
freilich aus der Kraft mitlebender Phantasie frei gestalten."!5 In terms 
of the oral practice, this would mean that it is only in thematic expan- 
sion of a given traditional subject that the oral poet's creativity can be 
realized.!6 

Now, if an oral poet deals with a given subject in a song, say, of 
about 3000 verses, and another yields a song twice as long on the same 


2 See Lord (note 4 above) 100; A. Parry, "Have We Homer's Iliad?,” YCS 20 (1966) 
182; J. B. Hainsworth, "The Fallibility of an Oral Heroic Tradition," in L. Foxhall and J. 
K. Davies, eds., The Trojan War. Its Historicity and Context (Bristol 1984) 115. 

I3Cf. Lord (note 4 above) 28-29; C. M. Bowra, "Composition," in A. J. B. Wace 
and E H. Stubbings, eds., A Companion to Homer (London 1962) 39. 

Cf. Lord (note 4 above) 28: "if the singer changes what he has heard in its 
essence, he falsifies truth." 

I5" Hesiods Dichterweihe," Antike und Abendland 2 (1946) 69. 

I6Of course, creativity also existed on the level of language, but this question 
exceeds the limits of the present discussion. 
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subject," the difference between the two obviously derives from the 
fact that the latter poet does more to expand his subject by means of the 
thematic material at his disposal. That is to say, a poet composing 
longer songs is in fact a more creative one. By the same token, a tradi- 
tion allowing for the composition of longer songs can be called a more 
creative tradition in comparison with one whose songs are normally 
short. This is obviously the case with Greek and Southslavic epic tradi- 
tions. Indeed, though it is true that the Yugoslav Avdo Mededovié was 
found able to extemporize songs as long as the Homeric poems, it 
cannot be denied that Avdo's longest songs are not representative of his 
regular repertoire and, what is far more important, of the repertoire of 
other Yugoslav singers.!8 As distinct from this, there is reason to con- 
jecture that, though the length of the Homeric poems might well have 
been exceptional in the Greek tradition itself, this tradition generally 
produced much longer poems than was the norm among the Yugoslav 
poets.!? It follows, then, that while Greek and Southslavic traditions 
are similar in that both preserve the essential stories constituting the 
saga, they diverge in their practice of expanding these essential stories 
into epic songs. Now this is precisely the area which is construed differ- 
ently in the two traditions in question, because of the different ways in 
which they premise their claims to truthfulness. 

since in Southslavic heroic poetry the guarantee of the song's 
truthfulness is the tradition itself, the emphasis here is placed on preser- 
vation. Consequently, such a tradition would tend to restrain the poets' 
freedom in adding to the material handed down by their predecessors, 
in that such adding runs the risk of distorting the essential story and, 


" As is the case of the song "Beciragió Meho,” performed by Mumin Vlahovjak 
and Avdo Međedović, see Lord (note 4 above) 78-81, 223—34. 

IS''he two longest songs performed by Avdo Međedović, *Osmanbeg Delibegovié 
and Pavičević Luka” and "The Wedding of Smailagié Meho,” contained 13,331 and 12,323 
lines respectively; however, according to the list adduced in SCHS, iii 6—7, the average 
length of a song by Avdo Međedović was about 5000 verses. Unfortunately, in the list of 
songs of the Parry-Lord Collection published in SCHS, i 21-45, no indications of lengths 
are given, but the average of songs of the singers of Novi Pazar included in this volume is 
1012 ten-syllable lines (or 675 fifteen-syllable Homeric lines; see J. A. Notopoulos, 
“Studies in Early Greek Oral Poetry,” HSCP 68 [1964] 10). Even if we raise this figure to 
2000, Avdo Mededovié's longest songs would still be about six times (!) as long as the 
average song in his tradition. 

Thus, the Greek poems of the Epic Cycle were probably only half as long as the 
Iliad and the Odyssey, see Lord's figures in Lord (note 4 above) 153—54. 
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eventually, the truth. The poet's expansion of a "story" into a "song" is 
however indispensable for oral poetry, constituting its very essence. 
Hence, the restraining influence of such a conservative tradition would 
express itself not in that it would not allow for poetic expansion of 
traditional subjects, but in that it would put a limit on it, developing 
mostly themes that would not affect what may be called the essential 
facts of a given story. One can see that the themes employed in South- 
slavic poetry, whether termed "essential" (as, for example, the theme of 
assembly) or “ornamental” (as the theme of arming), are precisely of 
this kind.2° Since the song's length is, as we saw, a function of its 
thematic development, it would be only natural that songs in such a 
preservation-oriented tradition would be relatively short. 

As thematic analysis of epic poetry qua oral poetry developed on 
the basis of the material of Southslavic epic, it naturally emphasized 
similarities in the thematic stock of Greek and Southslavic poetry. This 
created a tacit assumption that, in expanding their subjects, the Greek 
and the Yugoslav poets used essentially the same themes. When put in 
concrete terms, such an assumption would lead to the inference, unac- 
ceptable to a Homerist, that the basic subject of the wrath of Achilles 
was developed into the Iliad by means of such themes as arming or 
assembly. But if we wish the thematic analysis to be applied with profit 
to the Homeric epics, it should take into account any "recurrent ele- 
ment of narration or description, "?! whether or not such an element is 
paralleled in Southslavic epic poetry Application of this criterion to 


20The distinction between the "essential" and the "ornamental" themes was intro- 
duced by A. B. Lord in "Composition by Theme in Homer and Southslavic Epos,” TAPA 
82 (1951) 74. Elsewhere, Lord gives a fuller description of his understanding of the epic 
song's thematic arrangement: “We may say that any song is a grouping of themes which 
are essential to the telling of the tale plus such descriptive or ornamental themes as the 
singer chooses either habitually or at the moment of performance to use as decoration for 
the story.” See his chapter "Homer and Other Oral Poetry" in Wace and Stubbings (note 
13 above) 191. It seems, however, that Lord's designation of such a theme as the assembly 
as "essential" risks blurring the functional distinction between the "facts" contained in a 
given story and its thematic development: what is essential to the "Song of Bagdad" 
(discussed ibid., 188—89) is its subject, that is, the capture of Bagdad by a Bosnian hero, 
rather than the assembly with which a song about this event begins. The assembly is only 
essential to thematic development of the basic story, that is, to the plot of the song. In 
view of this, designation of such themes as *plot-making" seems to reflect more precisely 
their function in oral composition. l 

2i Lord’s definition of the theme in “Composition by Theme" (note 20 above) 73. 
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the material of the Greek epics permits one to single out a number of 
themes characteristic of Greek tradition alone. 

It is true of course that the basic themes of arming, catalogue, 
assembly, recognition, and the like, are common to both Greek and 
Yugoslav epic poetry. The fact however is that the Greek epics seem to 
be possessed also of other themes, which allow for expanding of a given 
subject much more effectively and, moreover, with much greater influ- 
ence on the plot than those mentioned above. Let us take, for example, 
such a recurrent motif as the aristeia in the Iliad??? in a sequence of 
single combats, one of the protagonists kills a number of minor oppo- 
nents, some of whom were surely called into existence in order to con- 
tribute to the glory of a prominent hero by their deaths at his hand. 
Without altering the essence of the story of the wrath of Achilles, the 
aristeia undoubtedly contributes to the development of the plot of the 
poem. Another such motif is that of the unresolved combat: two pro- 
tagonists meet on the battlefield; in the subsequent fight one of them 
gains the upper hand, but at the last moment the death of the defeated 
hero is prevented, mainly thanks to divine intervention.?? The theme of 
the unresolved combat allows the poet to put all the protagonists in 
action,?^ to introduce dramatic turns not provided for by the story as 
such and thus, again, to enrich the plot of the poem. Finally, there is 
also the so-called “almost” motif, consisting in the poet's introduction 


7? For the full treatment of this Homeric motif see T. Krischer, Formale Konven- 
tionen der homerischen Epik (München 1971) 12—89. 

23 Krischer (note 22 above) 14-15 regards this theme as a subdivision of the aristeia; 
however, he recognizes that only the combat culminating in the death of the hero's oppo- 
nent can be regarded as the aristeia par excellence. B. Fenik, Typical Battle Scenes in the 
Iliad (Wiesbaden 1968) refers the theme of the unresolved combat to the typology of a 
“rescue scene." See, e.g., his analysis (pp. 35-39) of the rescue of Aeneas defeated by 
Diomedes in Book 5 of the Iliad. 

24 And not only those who are to be killed in a given episode. One can see indeed 
that such major single combats of the Miad as Menelaus-Paris and Hector-Ajax, de- 
scribed in Books 3 and 7 of the poem, could only be left unresolved: according to the saga, 
Hector will be killed by Achilles, Paris by Philoctetes, Ajax will commit suicide shortly 
before the capture of Troy, and Menelaus will safely return home. Cf. G. S. Kirk, “The 
Formal Duels in Books 3 and 7 of the Iliad," in B. Fenik, ed., Homer Tradition and 
Invention (Leiden 1978) 23. Note also that, in spite of the huge amount of military activity 
described in the Iliad, the poem contains only three major deaths, all in causal connection 
with each other—Sarpedon slain by Patroclus, Patroclus by Hector, and Hector by 
Achilles. 
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of an extreme situation leading to a decisive turn in the course of events, 
especially the end of the Trojan war; at the last moment, however, the 
gods interfere to prevent what would have been at variance with destiny 
or, for that matter, with the course of events fixed in the saga.?? In that 
they only expand the story without changing its basic "facts," all such 
motifs serve the same purpose as, say, the theme of arming; but their 
distinctive characteristic is that they interweave with the main story, 
developing and enriching it with an effectiveness which could never 
have been achieved by the poet's using such themes as that of arming. 

Thus, not only do the themes employed in Greek tradition not 
entirely coincide with those of the Yugoslavs, but the characteristic 
feature of these themes is that they are more, so to say, "plot-making" 
than those encountered in Yugoslav epic poetry.?° If my previous argu- 
ment is correct, the factor responsible for this feature of Greek epic is 
the Muse. 

As Greek tradition bases its claim to truthfulness on the poet's 
divine inspiration, the poet's adding to the traditional models at his 
disposal would be envisaged here not as distortion of the truth but, 
rather, as the natural effect of his contact with the Muses, who provide 
him with additional information about events that happened in the 
past.?7 As a result, such an inspiration—oriented tradition would also 
develop themes that interweave with the main outlines of stories con- 
tained in the saga, so that every story would be made richer and, corre- 
spondingly, longer, without at the same time losing its basic identity. 
Discussions among Homeric scholars as to whether such major epi- 
sodes as the Patrocleia in the Iliad or the Telemachy in the Odyssey 


?5'This motif has been identified by K. Reinhardt, Die Ilias und ihr Dichter (Gót- 
tingen 1961) 107-20. See also Fenik (note 23 above) 153-54, 175-76 and “Stylization and 
Variety" in Fenik (note 24 above) 80-81. 

26The view that the conventional thematic analysis does not cover the composi- 
tional techniques of Homer has been put forward in Krischer (note 22 above) 9. However, 
Krischer draws from this what seems to me a wrong conclusion, namely, that thematic 
analysis is inapplicable to such compositional elements of the Homeric epic as, for exam- 
ple, the aristeia; it would be much more economical to extend our.conception of theme so 
that it also applies to the Homeric aristeia than to invent a separate set of categories for it; 
cf. presentation of the subject in Hainsworth (note 12 above) 117—19. 

?7 Note that Odysseus explains the Phaeacian singer Demodocus' ability to give a 
truthful account of events of the Trojan war in that the singer was taught these facts 
"either by the Muse or by Apollo" (Od. 8.487—91). 
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should be regarded as belonging to the original saga or to its later devel- 
opment may act as illustration of this.28 Thus, an inspiration-oriented 
tradition would not only not restrain the poet's individual creativity but, 
in a sense, would even encourage it. 

Creative ability, however, is a personal quality, which cannot di- 
rectly derive from encouragement or lack of encouragement in a given 
tradition. The Yugoslav Avdo Međedović affords an excellent exam- 
ple.?? However, highly creative poet as he was, Avdo Međedović had at 
his disposal only what his tradition could offer him: though he proved 
able to expand the subjects current in his tradition so that his songs 
were made as long as the Homeric poems, this expansion was mainly 
achieved by means of over-ornamentation, and the length of the poems 
expanded under Milman Parry's encouragement is considerably dispro- 
portionate in respect of the stories they deliver.?? 

Again, the mere fact that a poet belongs to a creative tradition still 
does not endow him with creative ability of his own. The example of the 
Greek epics of the Epic Cycle is a good illustration of how mediocre 
poetry can be composed in a creative tradition.?! However, if such a 
tradition gives rise to a great poet, it will provide him with all the neces- 
sary tools for realization of his creative genius. It is generally recog- 
nized indeed that the emergence of an epic poem as great as the Iliad 
was only possible in an especially rich epic tradition. That is to say, 
though the overall design of the liad might well belong to an individual 
poet, the tools for expanding the subject of the wrath of Achilles into a 
monumental poem were given to the poet by his tradition. 

Thus, though it can be safely presumed that the tension between 
the oral poet's commitment to preserve the tradition and his artistic 
creativity is common to both the Greek and Southslavic epic traditions, 
the emphases are put differently. This seems to demand that, within the 
genre of oral epic, we should distinguish two main subdivisions—the 
oral poetry premised on the authority of tradition and the oral poetry 


28 According to a distinguished Homerist, only five out of the twenty-four books of 
the Iliad (Books 1, 11, 16, 18, and 22) are essential to the plot of the poem, the rest being a 
result of poetic expansion of its basic subject; see P. Mazon, Introduction à l'Iliade (Paris 
1943) 243—48. 

29On Avdo Mededovié's art see "Avdo's Originality” by A. B. Lord in SCHS, iii 
13—34. 

30Cf, G. S. Kirk, Homer and the Oral Tradition (Cambridge 1976) 203. 

31Ọn this subject see, e.g., Hainsworth (note 3 above) 97. 
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premised on the authority of divine inspiration. The majority of heroic 
traditions possess no idea of divine inspiration, and their songs are 
correspondingly short. Consider, however, the words of a Kara-Kirghiz 
akyn startlingly resembling Phemius' words in the Odyssey: “I can sing 
every song; for God had planted the gift of song in my heart. He gives 
me the word on my tongue without my having to seek it. I have not 
learned any of my songs; everything springs from my inner being, from 
myself.”32 It can hardly be a mere coincidence that the Kara—Kirghiz 
oral tradition is, similar to the Greek, an oral tradition which allowed 
for the creation of poems monumental both in length and in design. 


MARGALIT FINKELBERG 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY OF JERUSALEM 


32See C. M. Bowra, Heroic Poetry (London 1952} 41. Cf. also N. K. Chadwick and 
V. Zhirmunsky, Oral Epics of Central Asia (Cambridge 19695 332-33. 


GOLDEN ARMOR AND SERVILE ROBES: 
HEROISM AND METAMORPHOSIS IN HECUBA 
OF EURIPIDES 


A feeling of impermanence and instability pervades this play. 
Change, as often in Euripides, is a central concern and is expressed 
both scenically and thematically through the motif of clothing. The 
reversals conveyed through this motif, I shall try to show, reflect the 
main themes of suffering, mutability, and revenge and also form a mi- 
crocosm of the play's structure. Change is both individual and social, 
and the motif of clothing draws the two levels of change together. In 
particular, its role in rituals like supplication, burial, and sacrifice links 
psychological and cultural degeneration. 

On the individual level, change takes the form primarily of the 
mutability of fortune; on the social level, that of the degeneration of 
heroic values and the devaluation of civilized norms of behavior (e.g., 
aidos and nomos). The two areas of change work together not only to 
depict the massive scale of moral decline in this postwar world, but also 
to show how a corrupt society and brutalizing conditions deform even a 
noble nature. Hecuba's maternal tenderness and concern become mur- 
derous hatred; this pitiable mater dolorosa becomes a monster of venge- 
fulness. 

Hecuba's metamorphosis, however, also involves larger social 
categories because she is a queen and acts as the leader of a group of 
women. Clothing has a special significance for gender roles because its 
manufacture and care are especially the work of women and thus in- 
volve the functions of women in society. Here too we see onstage a 
terrifying transformation as female submissiveness and helplessness 
become murderous fury. 

By combining personal change and cultural decline with the fabu- 
lous, mythical motif of metamorphosis, Euripides goes beyond the fa- 
miliar tragic topos of the mutability of fortune to a psychological explo- 
ration of personal identity, the question of which of the many potential 
selves one "really" is. For change in the society as a whole the Homeric 
poems and especially the heroism of the Fiad are our constant points of 

reference as we see Achilles’ singleness of purpose transmuted into the 
 inexorability of a bloodthirsty ghost and Odysseus’ resilient adaptabil- 
ity turned into treacherous shiftiness and lying. Though far from mere 
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political allegory, the play casts into mythical terms and into gender 
conflicts the situation of moral disintegration analyzed by Thucydides 
in his celebrated account of the Corcyrean stasis (Thuc. 3.82—83). 


I 


The action of Hecuba is itself of a temporary and transitional 
nature, the enforced suspension of the victorious army's return from 
Troy to Greece. As the spatial setting is in the no-man's-land between 
Asia and Greece, so the temporal setting is in the interstitial period 
between the capture of Troy and the homeward return, or, in terms of 
the Epic Cycle, between the Iiou Persis and the Nostoi.! To this setting 
too belongs another kind of change: the peak of heroism is past, and 
what remains is the decline. The great feat of Troy's capture is over. 
Achilles is dead. His ghost and his son are all that remain, and both are 
distinctly marked as remnants, traces of a lost grandeur. It is a mood 
that the post-Irojan-war dramas frequently cultivate: we may think of 
Euripides' Andromache, not far removed in date from Hecuba, his Tro- 
ades, and also Sophocles' Philoctetes.? 

The heroic past makes a spectacular appearance in the play in the 
chorus’ account of Achilles’ ghost in the parode (109—15, especially 
109—11): 


túußov 8’ &m pág 
cic’ Ste youoéots &póvn obv SxAoic, 
Tas zxovtoxópouc &’ £oye oyedlac.. . 


The shade of Polydorus in the prologue had said merely that Achilles 
“appeared above his tomb,” tstéo vóupov daveic (37). The chorus em- 
bellishes this epiphany with the visual detail of the “golden arms.” The 
addition belongs to the lyrical style, obviously;? but it also marks this 


'This atmosphere of restlessness, suspension, and instability has led to a low 
valuation of the play and to the suggestion that the material was too diffuse for the 
dramatic frame. Max Pohlenz, Die griechische Tragödie (Göttingen 1954) 1.284, for exam- 
ple, contrasts Hecuba with "die grandiose Geschlossenheit der Medea" and goes on, 
“Man hat das Gefühl, dass durch langen Krieg aufgestaute Erregung zur Ausgestaltung 
dessen, was den Dichter bewegt, auch über den künstlerischen Rahmen hinaus treibt." 

? Cf. especially Phil. 331ff., 410—50. This use of Achilles’ heroism as an unattainable 
past glory seen in retrospective vision is already established in the Odyssey: cf. 24.58—65. 

3Simonides' lyrical version was outstanding: see ps.-Longin., De Sublim. 15.7. 
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event as something beyond the reach of the lesser men whom we en- 
counter in the play. We feel at once the discrepancy between this sud- 
den, terrible flash of radiance from a past era and from beyond the grave 
and the wrangling of the meaner survivors, which is here vividly de- 
scribed (116ff.).4 

As in Iphigeneia at Aulis (1071ff.), the golden, god—fashioned ar- 
mor is the touchstone by which we can measure the unheroic nature of 
this fallen world (109—11). It evokes both the divine ancestry and the 
near-divinity of this greatest of the heroes. Achilles' armor also has the 
impenetrability and permanence of the heroized warrior. In the world of 
this play, however, the chief characters wear clothing that can be torn 
and have bodies that will suffer wounds. We shall return to the motif of 
clothing later; let us first look more closely at the associations of gold. 

Aside from this reference to Achilles' armor, gold in the play is 
associated with the degeneration of heroic values. Early in the play it is 
combined with the horror of the slaughter of Polyxena, the gold of 
whose necklace will be stained with the black blood from her slit throat 
(150—53). The actual death-scene repeats the same combination of 
black blood and gold: Neoptolemus pours a libation of wine (yoác, 529) 
from an "all-gold goblet” (démacg zx&yyovoov, 527f.) and soon after 
pours the terrible “libation” (xoác, 535) of “the girl's unmixed black 
blood" (uéAav / xdons &xooudbv£c alua, 536f.). Of gold too is the sword 
with which he makes the sacrificial slash across her throat (audiyovgdov 
páoyavov, 543). The destructive radiance of Helen’s beauty, illumi- 
nated by the sun’s golden light (635—537), and the golden mirror that the 
Trojan women use on the night of Troy’s fall (925) may also be included 
in these inversions. The gold of Troy is, of course, the motive of Poly- 
mestor’s treacherous deed (10, 27, 713, 775, 994); and it then serves, 
appropriately, to bait the trap that brings his punishment and Hecuba’s 
revenge (1002, 1009). 

As the discontinuities in the motif of gold indicate, change here is 
radical, coerced, and irrational. Its most visible and wrenching effects 
are the massive destruction of individual and communal life. Hecuba 
herself becomes the exemplar of the mutability of fortune, a marker to 
sailors amid the seas’ dangers, but also, as even the Greek herald 
Talthybius compassionately observes, a warning to all men of the 


4On the ironical treatment of Achilles’ heroism see Katherine Callen King, Achil- 
les (Berkeley and Los Angeles 1987) 88ff., especially 91-94. 
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uncertainty of prosperity: this queen of the “gold—rich Phrygians" 
(&vaocoa TOV MOAVYOVOMV Povywv) is now a homeless, childless old 
slave-woman prostrate on the earth (491—96).5 In the prologue the 
shade of her son Polydorus places her present misfortunes under the 
familiar sign of the &jnriusooc, the creature whose life is defined by the 
vicissitudes that a single day can bring.5 These are the last words that 
the son addresses to his mother in the prologue (55—58): 


à uteg hrc &x tupavvindy Sdpwv 
6oóXevov tae cides, ic NQÓJOELG xoxaüc 
Öoovneg et not- &vrorxóoac óé oe 
oOsíos. Ogóv tic Tho z&o010' goxoaktac. 


In the cycle of good and bad fortune or the counterbalancing of happi- 
ness by misfortune (as Polydorus' c&vtitonxmoas suggests), Hecuba has 
passed from happiness to becoming “the most wretched of mortals,” 
moAumovatatyn Bootav, as the chorus will call her later (720f.). This 
reversibility of happiness is writ large in the transformation of Troy 
from a great city to a heap of smoldering ashes, a change of which the 
play reminds us again and again. The motif of smoke in particular calls 
attention to this reduction of solid substance to the ethereal, evanescent 
trace that survives.’ 

With the destruction of their city, the women of Troy are changed, 
collectively, from free to slave. Of the individual changes, the harshest 
is Polyxena’s exchange of the expected bed of a prince for that of a slave 
(349-66; cf. 551f.). Yet by her voluntary death she will retain “always” 
the stability of her inward nobility and thus prove the truth of her royal 
birth and nurture. Such is the constancy of the truly noble person, as 


5Cf. also Hecuba’s own lament at 619-28 and also her shame at appearing as a 
slave in 551f. In Ovid's version of the myth she is also explicitly the exemplar of the 
uncertainty of human fortunes (Metamorphoses 13.508—13). 

6On the ephemeros in Greek poetry see Hermann Frankel, "Man's ‘Ephemeros’ 
Nature According to Pindar and Others," TAPA 77 (1946) 131—45; also Antonio Garzya, 
Euripide, Ecuba (Rome 1955) ad 55—58. Pindar, OJ. 2.30ff. and Nem. 6.6f. are noteworthy 
examples. 

?For the smoking ruins see 476—78, 823, 1215. For the remnants of the destroyed 
city see also 11, 16f., 619, 905—13, 1209—10. For the importance of this non-scenic space to 
the play see Nicolaos C. Hourmouziades, Production and Imagination in Euripides (Ath- 
ens 1965) 121f. 
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Hecuba says in her eulogy over her (592—602): oB5é ovpdoeas Uo / 
iow Siép0ero’, GAAG yonotds gov’ cet (597f.; cf. 58; also 579-82).° 

Just this resistance to change through fidelity to an innate nobility 
of nature is the foil to the change that we see taking place in Hecuba, as 
she moves from maternal tenderness to fearful vengefulness.? Yet the 
contrast between mother and daughter, change and fixity, may enhance 
rather than mitigate the sense of degeneration. As Polyxena herself 
says, death is perhaps the easier fate (349ff.). The price of staying alive 
is brutalization. As Kenneth Reckford observes, “Hecuba’s own fate 
illustrates exactly what she denies for Polyxena: namely the power of 
time and chance to alter the nobility of the soul."!? 

This inner, spiritual change in Hecuba has its objective correlative 
in the external, physical change that Polymestor prophesies in the clos- 
ing scene: she will become a bitch with fiery eyes and then will be fixed 
in the sea as a marker for sailors (1265—73).'! Hecuba herself calls this 
fate “a transformation of (her) shape," woedris tis tung ueváovaou 
(1266); and a few lines later she stresses its magical nature, using the 
striking phrase, uoodng &xoóóv . . . ths £ufjg (1272). The word uevó- 
otaoic here is relatively rare in tragedy. It occurs only five times in the 


8On the stability of noble nature in Polyxena and its importance in the play see, 
inter alia, Martha C. Nussbaum, The Fragility of Goodness (Cambridge 1986) 399f., 405ff. ; 
also Kenneth J. Reckford, "Concepts of Demoralization in the Hecuba," in Directions in 
Euripidean Criticism: A Collection of Essays, ed. P. Burian (Durham, N.C. 1985) 115ff.; Ann 
N. Michelini, Euripides and the Tragic Tradition (Madison, Wisc. 1987) 135ff. We should 
not, however, allow Polyxena's heroism to obscure the horror and degradation of her 
death. On the ambiguity of this kind of female tragic heroism see Nicole Loraux, Fagons 
tragiques de tuer une femme (Paris 1985) 31ff., 55ff., 81f. 

°The change within Hecuba has been a major focus of interpretation. See, for 
instance, Pohlenz (note | above) 281; G. M. Kirkwood, "Hecuba and Nomos," TAPA 78 
(1947) 61ff.; G. M. A. Grube, The Drama of Euripides (London 1941) 82f.; and, with more 
qualification, Wolf Steidle, “Zur Hekabe des Euripides," WS 79 (1966) 133-- 42, especially 
136-40. For a recent survey of modern views see Malcolm Heath, “‘Jure Principem 
Locum Tenet’: Euripides’ Hecuba," BICS 34 (1987) 62ff. Some interpreters suggest a 
contrast between an "ascending curve" for Polyxena and a "descending curve" for Hec- 
uba: see G. Méautis, Mythes inconnus de la Gréce antique (Paris 1944) 109, cited with 
qualified approval by D. J. Conacher, Euripidean Drama: Myth, Theme and Structure 
(Toronto 1967) 154. 

10Reckford (note 8 above) 113. 

u David Kovacs, The Heroic Muse: Studies in the Hippolytus and Hecuba of Euripi- 
des (Baltimore 1987) 108ff. argues for a more neutral view of Hecuba's final metamorpho- 
sis; but this seems to me out of keeping with the grim tone of the ending, on which see, 
e.g., Grube (note 9 above) 228. 
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extant tragic corpus.?? It implies not just “change” of shape but also the 
mutability of mortal fortunes (cf. Simonides, frag. 521 Page). Euripides 
uses that connotation of the word in his lost Oedipus (frag. 554 Nauck 
— 97 Austin). 

Hecuba's transformation into a marker for sailors, xvvóc ta- 
Aaivys orina, vautiAous téxuao (1273), is the reverse of the heroic mon- 
umentalization that awaits the warriors of epic. Hector, for example, 
challenging the Greek warriors to single combat in Iliad 7, offers such a 
orjua as a reward for martial prowess (7.86 -91). The orjua that Hecuba 
will become, however, belongs to shame and monstrosity rather than 
the godlike immortality of xAéog aEitov.4 

A more subtle, but more vivid form of bestial metamorphosis 
awaits Hecuba's enemy, the treacherous Thracian king, Polymestor. 
Having violated both the justice of men and the laws of the gods (as 
Hecuba says, 1234-37; cf. 714f., 852f.), he is assimilated to a bes- 
tial monster and then expelled from human society to a desert island 
(1284f.). The desert island may be only a threat, but it nevertheless 
makes the point that this man has placed himself beyond the pale of 
humanity.!^ The metamorphosis of Polymestor into a monster is only 
figurative, but it is one of the most vivid scenes in the play When 
Hecuba has executed her vengeance, he returns to the stage blinded and 
crawling on all fours, like a wild creature of the mountains (1058f.): 


tetoamodoc Báo 8neoc d6geotégov 
iiOéuevogc &xíxgeuoa XAT’ lyvos. 


Like a wild beast too, he would hunt down his enemies and sate himself 
on their flesh and bones (caox@v dotéwv v &uxÀAno00, / Boivav 
&yotov 0noGv tiOéuevoc, 1073f.). 

This bestialization of Polymestor not only enacts metamorphic 
change before our eyes; it also moves us still farther from the world of 
Achillean and Iliadic heroism. Instead, we enter the shifting realm of 
the Odyssey, with its protagonist of many turns. Polymestor's blinded 


I2Sophocles, Antig. 718 and Ichneutae 223 (Radt); Euripides, Androm. 1003; I.T. 
816; Oed. frag. 554 Nauck = 97 Austin. The word does not occur in Aeschylus. 

30n the ofa and epic monumentalization see most recently Michael Lynn- 
George, Epos: Word, Narrative and the liad (London 1988) 252ff. 

'4We may compare the morally ineducable man of Plato, Protag. 322D, who has to 
be killed “as-a disease of the city" if he cannot be socialized. 
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state and vengeful cries evoke the blinded, enraged Polyphemus (cf. 
Odyssey 9.395ff.).5 His cannibalistic fury in 1073f., cited above, may 
well be modelled on the Cyclops' gory thoughts of revenge, themselves 
a repetition of his horrible feasting (9.458 —60): 


TH xÉ oi Eyxedadds ye Sua onéog GAXvOÓLG &AAN 
Os.vouévov Gatoito meds OVSEL, xàó SE w’ &£uóv «fic 
Awoyoele xaxàv, tå pot otubóavóc xóggv Otic. 


The similarities between Polymestor and Polyphemus also extend 
to the structure of the respective episodes. When Agamemnon is sum- 
moned by the cries of the stricken Thracian (1109-19), we are reminded 
of Odyssey 9.399—408, where the Cyclopes are summoned by Polyphe- 
mus' cries. But if Polyphemus "becomes" the Cyclops, Hecuba, para- 
doxically, becomes his vanquisher, Odysseus. The Homeric Odysseus' 
clever foresight in giving his name as “Outis” to forestall the monster's 
vengeance has a parallel in Hecuba's pre-arranged complicity with 
Agamemnon to prepare the way for scot-free vengeance (726—904). It 
adds to the spirit of trickery that Agamemnon later dissimulates this 
prior agreement. In both cases, though in very different ways, planning, 
deception, and foresight preempt a monster's counterattack and thus 
insure that the cause of justice is served. In both cases the plotter 
obtains a just revenge for the murder of his or her own (a child in 
Hecuba's case, companions in Odysseus"). In both cases the vengeful 
punishment is meted out for the savage violation of the rights of guest— 
friendship. Both episodes conclude with the motifs of prophecy and 
with the threat of delayed vengeance from the gods (cf. Odyssey 9,507— 
36 and Hecuba 1259ff.). 

Hecuba's epic model for her revenge is thus the utis or óóAogc (cf. 
884) of her other enemy, Odysseus, whose cruelty, calculation, and 
indifference we have seen in the first episode. Is it another reflection on 
the instability of this war-torn, debased world that her dolos of just 
vengeance echoes the métis of a hated enemy? Or are we to see here 
another twist of Hecuba's tragedy, that in avenging the death of one 
child her plotting recalls the man most responsible for the death of her 
other child? Or is this similarity-in—opposites to be regarded as the 


i5On the reminiscence of the Odyssean Cyclops here see Wilhelm Schmid in 
W. Schmid and Otto Stáhlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur 1.3 (Munich 1940) 466. 
Michelini (note 8 above) 171 also suggests a parodistic allusion to the blinded Oedipus. 
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result of the spread of indiscriminate violence, a lowest common de- 
nominator of human nature to which both sides are reduced as the 
ripples of war's violence move outward? These are questions on which 
scholars are not likely to agree; we can only point to the rich possi- 
bilities that Euripides derives from the resources of his literary tradi- 
tion. 

Hecuba's tragedy, as we have observed, ends with metamorpho- 
sis. It began, however, with another situation of unstable identity, the 
appearance of Polydorus' shade in the prologue. He too occupies an 
unsettled state. A Trojan, he has been sent for safe-keeping to Thrace. 
Murdered, he belongs to the world below, but he has been allowed to 
visit the upper world. A phantom, he now appears onstage, made visi- 
ble to us the audience, as he had appeared as a dream to Hecuba in her 
sleep (69ff.; cf. 54 and 702—8). He is dead, but his body is unburied, 
"cast forth,” éxBAntos (699; cf. 781), and thus he cannot find the com- 
plete quiescence of the dead. In the retributive justice of the play the 
same fate threatens the bodies of Polymestor's sons (cf. 1079f.). Poly- 
dorus' body, however,'has been made subject to the restless ebb and 
flow of the sea (26ff., especially 28—30: xetuat 6’ én’ Gutaic, GAAOT’ Ev 
zóvvov add, / xoAXAoig avoi xvuátwv oopoüLevoc, / GxAaUTOS 
&rodoc). Recovered on the shore, between sea and land, it is not imme- 
diately recognized (656—702). His mother's cry of recognition that her 
fearful dreams have proven true (703—9) harks back to the prologue and 
formally links this anagnorisis with the role of Polydorus' shade there 
(see supra).!$ 

The outer covering of this body does not soften the cruelty of its 
exposed condition (yvuvoOév, 679). The enfolding xézxAoi, by which 
Agamemnon can tell that this is not a Greek (734f.), are presumably the 
remnants of the clothing still clinging to the corpse, although one would 
perhaps assume that it was nude when washed up from the sea.” In any 


‘6 There is another parallel between these two scenes in the echo between the dark 
vision of 70—72 and 702-5; cf. also 54. For some interesting observations on the two 
scenes in the light of Greek mantic and oneiric discourse see Carlo Brillante, "Sul prologo 
dell’ Ecuba di Euripide," RFIC 116 (1988) 429—47, especially 439ff. 

71ine 679 seems to suggest that the body was nude when it was tossed up on- 
shore, as we would also expect from 26—30 and 698—701. Is it possible that the peploi of 
734f. are the covering that the Trojan women have draped over the body? It would be a 
natural gesture for the women to cover it as soon as possible. On the other hand, the 
phrasing (Séuag meoutiooovtes, 735) favors the view that the corpse still had some 
remnants of clothing clinging to it, and at least one scholiast understood the passage in 
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case, these robes remind us that this body was deprived of its proper 
human covering in death (cf. 30, 679), and is thus a victim of crimes 
against both human and divine laws. It is another stroke of retributive 
justice that in the subsequent punishment for this crime Polymestor will 
describe himself as "stripped bare" of his weapons (1156): yuuvóv w 
&£Onxav Sintbyou otoAtowatos. 

Polydorus’ body links him to the other two major victims of the 
play, Hecuba and Polyxena. To Hecuba he is connected through the 
motif of marine transformation in subjection to external physical force. 
To Polyxena he is connected through the motif of burial. Hecuba would 
defer the burial of Polyxena until she can bring both of her children’s 
bodies together in a single funeral pyre (uuà poyi, / voor] uéoruva 
untot, 894—97; cf. 1051 and also 45). The motif of burial, begun (508, 
609-18) and then postponed (726—30), in fact brackets the revenge motif 
of the second half of the play and interweaves the Polyxena-plot with 
the Polydorus-plot. Thus Agamemnon's orders for the funerals of these 
“two-fold bodies," duntbyous vexootc (1287), move the play toward its 
close, but also recall the *double" victims of Hecuba's vengeance, the 
two murdered sons of Polymestor (maidwv Óvooóv oduata, 1051). 

Both Hecuba and Polydorus also experience the instability of the 
body's physical state: by metamorphosis in the one case, by exposure 
and non—burial in the other. In both cases this instability expresses the 
loss of personal autonomy in the victimage that follows upon war and 
the violence that war unleashes in its aftermath. But it also expresses 
the instability of personal identity under conditions of extreme violence 
and moral collapse. As Hecuba seems, on the one hand, to become her 
clever Greek enemy, Odysseus, so on the other hand she comes to 
resemble her brutal barbarian foe, Polymestor. The horrors of this 
world render unstable these clear boundaries between opposites. 


II 


Clothing is both the covering that can conceal the true form be- 
neath its folds and the sign of an external status or dignity that violence 
can abruptly strip away. We have already noted its importance to the 
vicissitudes of Hecuba's murdered children, Polydorus and Polyxena. 


this way. The motif of the peploi here obviously serves the dramatic function of enabling 
Agamemnon to recognize the body as non—Greek. 
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And we need not reiterate how important an expressive device clothing 
is generally on the Attic stage. From Xerxes' tearing his robes at the 
end of Persians to Pentheus' dressing as a Maenad in Bacchae, it gives 
visual enactment to catastrophic changes in status.!? Euripides in par- 
ticular is the master of rags, reversals, and sudden revelations, as Aris- 
tophanes amusingly shows in Acharnians and Thesmophoriazusae and 
as plays like Telephus or Helen amply illustrate. 

When Hecuba begs Odysseus for her daughter’s life in the first 
episode, she reminds him of the time when he was in her power. At that 
time he came to Troy in rags, disguised, as a spy for the army CIAtov 
xataoxosos / óvoyAawítao tT Guoodos, 239f.). He then supplicated her, 
"so that his hand was dead with numbness in (her) robes,” as he says 
himself, with vivid recollection of the occasion (oTt évOavetv ye cots 
TMEMAOLOL yelo’ &urjv, 246). Now she is the suppliant, but her supplica- 
tion is futile. This world has no place for the reverence, reciprocity, and 
pity (aidac, yGouc, otxto¢g) that a suppliant should have (cf. 254f., 275— 
78, 286f.). Unlike her mother, however, Polyxena rejects supplication 
and instead proudly assures Odysseus that he need not “hide his hand 
beneath his garment” (64 etuatoc, 342), recalling Odysseus’ previous 
supplication of Hecuba (246). Unlike her conqueror and master, she will 
not invoke Zeus as God of Suppliants to beg for her life (342—45).!9 

This moving scene ends with Polyxena leaving the stage for her 
sacrificial death. She asks Odysseus to cover her head with his robes 
(&udiOgic xága s£xAotc, 432), in order to spare her the sight of seeing 
her mother's tears. Hecuba will echo this gesture soon after in the next 
scene, for the herald, Talthybius, finds her, as the chorus says, "all 
enclosed in her robes" (EvyxexAnuévn néx Aoc, 487), lying on the earth, 
prostrate in her grief. In between these two scenes, the chorus sings the 
first stasimon, in which they weave the peplos of Athena at the Pan- 
athenaeic Festival as the mark of their future slavery, working their 
masters’ looms (466-72). 

The climax of the play’s first half, the slaughter of Polyxena, re- 
verses some of the abject misery associated with the peplos. In the 
herald’s narrative the peplos is the focus of the sacrificial (and implicitly 
sexual) violence to which the girl submits and also of her dignity in the 


I8 For recent discussion, with bibliography, see R. D. Griffith, "Disrobing in the 
Oresteia,” CQ 38 (1988) 552—54. 

1 O0n this scene and the typology of supplication see John Gould, “Hiketeia,” JHS 
74 (1973) 84f. 
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face of that violence. In the pathetic courage of her voluntary death, she 
tears open her.peploi to expose her body to the knife (S58ff.). As the 
blood pours out of the fatal wound (Euripides does not spare us the 
details, 567f.), she is still careful to cover, even in death, what must be 
hidden from men’s eyes (568-70). Even her killers, in awe and admira- 
tion, honor her with the funeral adornment of a peplos (578). The naked- 
ness of her brother’s corpse, by contrast, shows his murderer’s utter 
disregard for the sanctities that constitute civilized life. To that extent 
the Greeks are better than the barbarians, but the comparison does 
them little honor. 

In Hecuba, as also in Medea and Bacchae, the dramatic structure 
has the form of a sudden reversal of the weak and ostensibly powerless 
in the second half of the play. The motif of the garments helps to articu- 
late that change. The looms that denoted female enslavement in the 
early portion of the action (363f., 470f.) return as part of the Trojan 
women’s plot of revenge. They are able to get Polymestor’s children 
into their clutches by the device of praising the weavings and robes of 
the Thracian women (1152-54). Thus an apparent expression of soli- 
darity among women in the submissiveness of female labor turns into an 
act of murderous rebellion against the patriarchal family, the killing of 
sons and the overpowering of a powerful king and father. Hecuba thus 
makes good her promise to a dubious Agamemnon that women's guile 
and numbers can overcome male strength (Gocévwv xodtoc, 883f.). 

Early in the play, as we have seen, suppliant gestures associated 
with robes marked the total subjection and powerlessness of women. 
Now what the women have “hidden beneath their robes” are the dag- 
gers with which they kill Polymestor’s sons (AaBotoa. ddoyav’ èx 
TXÉZÀOV zxo02v / xevtotor maidac, 1161). 

This use of concealment and guile completes the first part of 
Hecuba’s plan, in which she leads Polymestor to think that she and her 
women might have valuables hidden “inside (their) robes” (zézAov 
EVtOS Tj xOUWAaO’ £ysic, 1013). The motif of “concealment in robes” thus 
undergoes a massive reversal that mirrors the structure of the play. 
Instead of total female passivity under crushing sorrow and male vio- 
lence (cf. 432, 487, supra), it comes to reflect the unexpected resource- 
fulness, energy, and murderous violence in the erstwhile victims. Citing 
the example of the Danaid and the Lemnian women, Hecuba had reas- 
sured Agamemnon that feminine wiles could defeat “male strength” 
(883f.) and thus execute vengeance on Polymestor (886f.). Thus the 
peplos, the sign of women’s domesticity, modesty, and obedience to 
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male authority, reveals this hidden other side of the female in tragedy, 
the sudden, terrible release of murderous, vengeful power. No wonder 
Polymestor compares these women to “Bacchants of Hades” (1077). 

In this transformation of the Trojan women the motif of clothing 

undergoes another shift. Beneath apparent change is revealed a hidden 
constant of personal identity, a potentially monstrous being whose 
"true" nature is now unveiled. The process is analogous to Bacchae's 
vision of the theriomorphic beside the Olympian Dionysus or to Pen- 
theus' transformation, effected by a change of dress, into a maenad and 
. thence into a hunted beast (Bacchae 618—21, 912—44, 1017—19, 1106—8, 
1141-99). Throughout :Greek tragedy, of course, clothing focuses such 
contrasts and interchánges between outward appearance and inner be- 
ing, physical form and true character.?? In Hecuba female clothing re- 
veals its secret of hidden violence, just as the characteristically female 
interior space (the, Trojan women’s tent and later Clytaemnestra's 
chamber) becomes the scene of the defeat of male strength. Yet there 1s 
an element of instability even in this climactic display of what women 
may hide within. The mythical metamorphosis of Hecuba at the end 
both literalizes and continues the inner changes that this woman of 
sorrows undergoes, from the fearful, helplessly protective mother 
whom we see in the opening scenes to the determined, efficient avenger 
, and murderess whom we see at the end. Which, after all, is the “true” 
Hecuba? Both lie beneath the covering of the torn robes of mourning 
that she wears. 

The other transformations in the play are perhaps simpler, but 
they are necessary to complete the process whereby a hidden inner 
nature, for good or ill, is laid bare. Polymestor's figurative transforma- 
tion into the Homeric Cyclops, as we have seen, makes visible the inner 
monstrosity that lies just beneath the surface of his hypocritical pieties. 
Having peered well beneath this veneer, Hecuba will not look him in the 
eyes (968—75).?! 


20In the trial scene of the Hippolytus, e.g., the false exterior triumphs, at least 
temporarily, over the truth of the inner man. Hippolytus, falsely accused by Phaedra's 
letter, wishes for “some skilled sophist" who could resolve the inversion between appear- 
ances and reality that now threatens his life (920f.); Theseus replies with a parallel wish 
for some clear indication of a man's heart (Ou&yvootv dopEev@v), so as to tell the true friend 
from the false (921-31). 

21 On the motif of eyes in the play see the good discussion by Nussbaum (note 8 
above) 410ff. 
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Polydorus’ body was changed by the sea to the point of near 
unrecognizability. Sent out of Troy because he was too young to bear 
arms (14f.), fixed in the transitional state between child and adult, he is 
also, as we see him in the prologue, between wandering shade and 
buried corpse. Yet even in his helplessness his journey from Hades to 
earth reminds us that the weak have a form of power. The gods of the 
lower world, at least, are merciful; and this sea-damaged body, from 
which the shade cannot break completely free despite the separation of 
death (28—31), becomes the evidence that convicts the Thracian king of 
his crime and sets into motion the terrible justice that avenges it. 

Polyxena, finally, has, like her mother, passed from regal honor to 
slavery. Yet by her act of uncovering and then concealing her young, 
vulnerable, beautiful body, she shows that a noble nature, even amid 
such massive reversals of fortune, can remain true to itself. In the para- 
doxes and reversals of coverings and concealments in this play, the torn 
robe that exposes this tender body shows the new and moving heroism 
of a mere girl who is wuynv aoloty (580). The only other individual to 
receive this epithet is Achilles, the great epic warrior of the golden 
armor (110) and the traditional bearer of the title Govotos, as he is here 
too (134): tov àápiotov Aavadov mavtwv.22 Polyxena's “heroism,” of 
course, is intentionally paradoxical, resting as it ultimately does, on 
female submission to male violence.?? 

It 1s not, however, with the constancy of such unexpected and 
unpredictable nobility that the play ends, but with metamorphosis, en- 
slavement, and "harsh necessity" —ihe play's last words—that have 
turned all these lives upside down. The only thing that is unyieldingly 
“hard” in this world of flux and metamorphosis is the raw, brutal force 
of “necessity”: oveooóà yao åváyxn (1295).24 And it is this “harsh ne- 
cessity," as the chorus says in their closing lament, that effects the final 


22These are the only two places in the play where Go.otos is used of a single 
individual (134, 580). In the case of Achilles, there is an obvious reference to his Homeric 
epithet, “best of Achaeans.” Interesting too is 1052, where Hecuba bestows this epithet 
on the Trojan women who have joined her in killing the sons of Polymestor (oov taicd’ 
&otovouc Tewaatv), 

23The nobility of Polyxena's death, in fact, validates the assumptions about the 
female acquiescence to male violence which wins the highest praise in this society. See 
Loraux (note 8 above) passim, especially 79—82; also my “Violence and the Other: Greek, 
Female, and Barbarian in Euripides’ Hecuba," TAPA 120 (1990). 

24 Apamemnon's closing commands about the imminent sea~voyage (1283ff., ech- 
oed in the chorus's obedience, 1293f.) also remind us of the beginning of the massive 
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transformation amid all these shifting conditions. It sends the Trojan 
matrons to their new life as slaves. In this condition, however, the 
"harsh necessity" of the closing line will fix them forever; they like 
Hecuba, will have no further change. 
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change in these women's lives on the night of Troy's fall, as they described it in the third 
stasimon (905ff., especially 937-41). The closing phrase of the play, in this context, recalls 
Thucydides’ famous description of war as a Biavog ó:óóoxaXoc (3.82.2). 


THE DATE OF ARISTOPHANES, NUBES II 


Aristophanes produced Clouds in 423, when Isarchus was epony- 
mous archon.! The play handed down to us through the medieval tradi- 
tion is a revised version of that first production.? The event used by 
modern scholars to date Aristophanes' Nubes II is the ostracism of 
Hyperbolus. In the parabasis Aristophanes discusses the abuse of Hy- 
perbolus in Eupolis’ Maricas and later imitations, beginning with Her- 
mippus’.? "Hyperbolus was ostracized in 416 . . . , and on the assump- 
tion that comic poets spared their ammunition on him after that," 
Aristophanes' revision has been placed before the ostracism of Hyper- 
bolus.‘ 

Dover presents the modern consensus for the revision: “the limits 
for the composition of Nu. 518—62 are the spring of 420 and the winter of 
417" I would like to question the evaluation of the evidence that gives us 
those dates and discuss evidence which has not been emphasized. I will 
not only suggest a later date for Nubes II, but also raise some issues in 
connection with Eupolis and Diagoras of Melos, as well as Aristopha- 
nes' attitude towards Socrates. 

There is every reason to make the ostracism of Hyperbolus the 
terminus ante quem for plays devoted totally or in large part to attacking 
Hyperbolus. It is, however, unreasonable to assume that no one made 
jokes about or references to Hyperbolus after his ostracism. Plato Co- 
micus (frag. 187 K) explicitly mentioned Hyperbolus' ostracism: “He 
fared as befitted his ways, / but better than he and his stripes de- 


! Aristophanes, Nubes, Hypothesis II in K. J. Dover, Aristophanes, Clouds (Oxford 
1968) 1. The date goes back to the ancient didaskaliai. See Colin Austin, "Catalogus 
Comicorum Graecorum," ZPE 14 (1974) 205, n. 41; H. I. Mette, Urkunden dramatischer 
Aufführungen in Griechenland (Berlin 1977) 106. 

? Dover (note I above) Ixxx-xcviit presents clearly and convincingly the evidence 
for the two versions of Nubes. 

3Eupolis, Maricas frags. 192-217 Kassel-Austin = 180—204 Kock; Hermippus, 
Artopolides frags. 7-12 K-A = 8—13 K; cf. Plato Comicus, Hyperbolus frags. 166-72 K. 

4This and the following quotation are from Dover (note 1 above) ixxx. The date of 
the ostracism of Hyperbolus is not so simple a matter. In addition to 416, Spring, 417 has 
much to commend it and there is strong minority opinion in favor of 415. A. Andrewes ef 
al., A Historical Commentary on Thucydides V (1981) 259—61 with other bibliography. In 
either case, Hyperbolus would not have dropped out of the public's mind by 414. 
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served. / Ostracism was not invented for the likes of him."5 The death 
of Hyperbolus in 411 (Thuc. 8.73.3) is a more valid terminus ante quem 
for stray nasty jokes about him, such as Nubes 876 and 1064—66. 

A comic poet uses a joke or a reference as long as it is likely to be 
understood. Aristophanes jokes about Euripides’ Telephus (438) in 
Acharnians of 425 and Hippolytus (428) in Frogs of 405. He makes a 
joking reference to the Periclean conquest of Euboea of 445 at Nu. 213— 
14. Aristophanes mentions Hyperbolus in the parabasis to praise his 
own originality and courage: in Knights (424) he had attacked Cleon; in 
421 Eupolis in Maricas attacked Hyperbolus, a much less dangerous 
and popular figure, and other comic poets followed suit, even borrowing 
one of Aristophanes' similes from Knights. Aristophanes does not men- 
tion Hyperbolus' ostracism as he does not mention Cleon's death in 422 
(Thuc. 5.10.9) because neither event is relevant to his point, his own 
originality and his competitors’ lack of it.¢ 

Eupolis responded to this short history of recent Attic comedy in 
his Baptae (frag. 89 K-A = 78 K). Although this citation from the 
Nubes—scholia ad 554a? is corrupt in grammar and meter, what survives 


5Plato Comicus 187: 


xalto. zxéngayg THV roóxov LEV GELa, 
avtov õè xal ràv otiyuátov váta- 
od yao tortor eivex’ Óotoay' eooéOn. 


The translations of this and other passages from Greek literature are my own. August 
Meinecke, Historia critica comicorum Graecorum (Berlin 1339) 195 and Fragmenta poeta- 
rum comoediae antiquae (Berlin 1839) 669 attributed the lines to Plato's Hyperbolus and 
was refuted by C. G. Cobet, Observationes criticae in Platonis Comici reliquias (Amster- 
dam 1840) 140—41. There are several conjectures which would make line 1 mean, "He 
suffered a fate appropriate for the great men of the past." 

6Naturally the audience's knowledge that Hyperbolus was less influential than 
Cleon and had suffered the fate of ostracism as a result would reinforce Aristophanes' 
point about his own courage and originality. Giuseppe Ugolini, in his review of Geissler 
(note 9 below), La Cultura 7 (1928) 279, believes that Aristophanes' daring, not his origi- 
nality, is the main point of his defense and so "bisogna che gli altri due [viz. Hermippus 
and Plato Comicus], o almeno uno, abbia assalito Iperbolo dopo la sua disgrazia.” Geiss- 
ler contradicts, without answering, Ugolini in the Nachtrag to the 1969 reprinting, pp. 
XIII-XIV. 

7In my use of ancient scholia, I maintain a distinction between quotations from 
named ancient sources, on the one hand, and, on the other, acme dates and "biographical 
fiction." In the many cases when quotations can be checked, they usually prove reliable, 
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says: “I wrote the Knights along with Baldy and gave it to him as a 
gift."5 Baptae is usually dated 416 or 415 for reasons summarized by 
Paul Geissler? The play concerned nocturnal orgies in honor of the 
Thracian goddess, Cotyto. These orgies were associated with Alcibia- 
des, and the story arose that during the Sicilian Expedition, Alcibiades 
threw Eupolis into the sea, reciting an elegiac couplet on the theme: 
“You doused me on the boards; now I am dousing you in the sea” 
(Eupolis, Baptae test. iii K—A; see test. ii-vi). If the story is to be 
believed, the play must have preceded the Sicilian Expedition. Geissler 
says circumspectly (p. 52): “Diese Verhóhnung liegt ganz in der Rich- 
tung der Anschuldigungen, durch die seine (viz. Alcibiades’) Gegner im 
J. 415 nach dem Hermenfrevel seinen Sturz herbeiführten; die Baptae 
dürften also den Ereignissen von 415 unmittelbar vorausgehen und wer- 
den daher, wohl einstimmig, den Jahren 416—415 zugewiesen." A date of 
416—415 for Baptae follows from dating Nubes II 419/418 (Geissler, p. 
37). 

Geissler's idea that the plot of Baptae reflects the kind of accusa- 
tion hurled against Alcibiades by his opponents after the Desecration of 
the Herms and therefore should be dated just before that event, instead 
of after it, is a non sequitur. It is typical of the erratic nature of our 


with the exception of normal textual slips and an occasional failure of memory. Acme 
dates, whether they are intended to represent the figure's fortieth year or his birthdate, 
are always reconstructions, even if they chance to be correct. Biographical fiction, events 
in an author's life drawn from his writings, has been the subject of significant recent study. 
See, e.g., Janet Fairweather, “Fiction in the Biographies of Ancient Writers," Ancient 
Society 5 (1974) 234-55; Mary R. Lefkowitz, The Lives of the Greek Poets (Baltimore 1981). 
8Eupolis, frag. 89: ` 


T xàxzivoc T tots 'Ixxéag 
Euvenoinoa ta. $oXaxgó — = «éówvpnaáunv 


Eupolis died in an expedition to the Hellespont before the end of the war (Eupolis Test. 
| K-A), perhaps in 412/411, if he is the Eupolis on the casualty list of IG I 950,52. That he 
responded to Aristophanes’ assertions in the parabasis to Nubes II proves that the second 
edition was not published out of Aristophanes' Nachlass, as Jeffrey Henderson, Aris- 
tophanes Lysistrata (Oxford 1987) Ixi, n. 15. For more general considerations against the 
idea, see Hilarius Emonds, Zweite Auflage im Altertum (Leipzig 1941) 289-90 and Anm. 
35, responding to W. S. Teuffel~Otto Kaehler, Die Wolken des Aristophanes (Leipzig 1887) 
10. 

9Paul Geissler, Chronologie der altattischen Komödie (Berlin 1925; Dublin/Zürich 
1969) 52. 
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sources’ that-we know only from a chance comment of Cicero, ad. At- 
ticum 6.1.18; that Eratosthenes (FGrH 241 F 19) hàd Jong refuted: the 
biographical fiction of Eupolis’ drowning during the Sicilian Expedi- 
tion: “Quis enim non dixit Eupolin ton tes archaias ab Alcibiade navi- 
gante in Siciliam deiectum esse in:mare? Redarguit Pratosthenes; .ad- 
fert enim quas ille post id tempus fabulas docuerit"! .- 

. There'is no good reason to date Nubes II before the enced of 
Hyperbolus ‘and there are.two good reasons to date it later: 

d Nubes 335. Dover s note is as follows: 


TA aies ere expressions, only: one of which (335 
otgentatyAcay) is attributed by XRVE to a known ‘poem, Philoxenos of 

' Kythera 830. According to Marm. Par.A69 Philoxenos was born in 435/4 

= (c£ S 393, where he is alleged tc. have been captured. as a boy by the 
- Athenians in 424), and.if this is true he cannot have composed dithyrambs 
by the time-of the revision.of Clouds, let alone by 423. Ar's unambiguous 
mention of him (fr. 641) i is from an unknown play. There was a Philoxenos 
of Leukas who composed a cookery-book in verse, some of which (hex- 
ameters) is quoted by Pl. Com. 173 (from Phaon, 393/2 B.C.). Ath. 146 F 
(c£. 685 D, 642 E 476 E) is inclined to identify this work with the Banquet 
of Philoxenos of Kythera, and if the identification weré true there would 

b be: an extra point in 338 f.; but to gain this point it would be necessary to 
7 reject the chronological evidence. Either SYE or t Mam: Par is’ " wrong. 


. Theodor Bergk said, "Aristophanes illo loco non "potuit Philoxe- 
num notare: sed nequaquam improbabile, hoc vocabulo usum esse 
etiam postea Philoxenum,. id quod istum grammaticum in errorem in- 
duxit."!! We have explicit statements. that Aristophanes is referring to 
Philoxenus of Cythera (scholia ad loc.) and that Philoxenus was born 
435/434: (Marmor Parium).'2 No valid objection has been adduced 


10 Biographical fiction about Eupolis is discussed by Lefkowitz (note 7 above) 115. 
. . WTheodor Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci? (Leipzig 1882) ad Philoxenus 18 (p.. 615). 
That a new word, hapax legomenon to.boot, which Aristophanes found worthy of mock- 
ery would be later picked up by another dithyrambic poet does, not seem likely. Philo- 
xenus is mentioned for his invention of new words by Antiphanes frag. 207 K. Wilhelm 
Schmid, Geschichte.der griechischen Literatur 1.4 (Munich 1946) 499, Anm. 3 suggests that 
Nubes 335 may belong to the second edition, but his arguments ignore the Marmor Parium 
and involve a confusion with:Philoxenus, son of Eryxis, of the deme Diomeia, which is 
refuted by Doumas M. MacDowell, Aristophanes, Wasps (Oxford 1971) ad vep: 84 (p. 
141). 
"The Marmor pori says that PLücxedis of Chen died at age 55 in the year 
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against these statements. If they are true, it is impossible for Nu. 335 to 
have been written for the first production of Clouds in 423. It is very 
unlikely that it appeared in an edition of Nubes II dated to the first half 
of the 410’s. Even if Philoxenus started composing at 19, as Pindar is 
said to have done, we would want a year or two for his work to be- 
come notorious. We also have a modern theory which asserts that there 
are no references in Comedy to Hyperbolus after his ostracism, a the- 
ory refuted by Plato Comicus 187 K. The consensus of modern scholar- 
ship prefers the modern theory to the ancient evidence. I would like to 
propose that we accept the implications of the Aristophanic scholia and 
the Marmor Parium. Nubes II can have been composed no earlier than 
the second half of the 410's. 

2. Nubes 830. Pheidippides asks who says “Whirl is king, having 
driven Zeus into exile." Strepsiades responds, “Socrates of Melos and 
Chaerephon, who knows the footprints of fleas.” The mention of Chae- 
rephon (831) is an internal reference to Nubes 144—52. Dover's note ad 
830 is worth quoting in extenso. 


830 6 Mipaoc: There is little doubt that the reference is to Diagoras of 
Melos, who was regarded, justly or not, as impious, became proverbial 
for impiety (as in [Lys.] vi. 17), and in later times is described as an 
atheist; cf. L. Woodbury, Phoenix, xix (1963), 3 ff. It appears from Av. 
1073 f. that when Av. was produced (spring 414) Diagoras had been out- 
lawed by the Athenians, possibly—and certainly, if Diod. Sic. xiii. 6. 7 is 
more than mere inference from Av.—during the religious reaction engen- 
dered by the mutilation of the herms and the profanation of the mysteries 
in 415. ZYE gives an alternative reference to ‘Aristagoras of Melos, a 
dithyrambic poet’, who divulged secrets of the mysteries in words and 
dance. We have no other information about him; some poetry was attrib- 
uted to Diagoras (PMG 738), and the name in ZYE may simply be a slip. 


380/379, FGrH 239 A 69. Jacoby comments in the Kommentar p. 696, “der Lebenzeit 
434/3 (435/4)—-380/79 fügen sich alle sonst bekannten Daten" and gives a list of references 
" which does not include the scholia to Nu. 335. 

13 Pindar's first epinicion (Pythian X) is dated to 498, but his birth in 518 may be a 
reconstruction from an assumed acme which is the Persian Wars of the Seventy-fifth 
Olympiad. U. von Wilamowitz-Moellendorff, Aristoteles und Athen II (Berlin 1893) 301 
Anm. 20. Pindar attests his birth in the Pythian year of an Olympiad in frag. 193 S-M. 
“Möglich ist demnach gewiss auch 522, und man mócate dies vorziehen, weil es die 
Lehrzeit zu verlängern gestattet," (Wilamowitz, Pindaros [Berlin 1922] 60). The Suda has 
Eupolis putting on his first play at 17 (Eupolis Test. 1 K-A). 
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The dates for Diagoras of Melos are confused in modern scholar- 
ship, because Nubes 830 is always dated to the first production of the 
play in 423. On the contrary, the line is part of the introduction to the 
agon of the Stronger and Weaker logoi, which is explicitly attributed to 
Nubes Il by Argument I (Dover). The brief allusion should be dated to a 
time when Diagoras' name was well-known and the ancient evidence, 
diverse and consistent, gives us one date for the Melian dithyrambic 
poet, 415, when the Athenian assembly put a price on his head.!4 

In Aves 1071—78, produced in 414, the chorus leader tells the audi- 
ence that Cloudcuckooland will pass laws against bird hunters like the 
laws that Athenians pass. “On this day especially it is proclaimed again 
that, if any of you kill Diagoras the Melian, he will receive a talent, and 
if anyone kills one of the tyrants, who are now dead, he will receive a 
talent.” The scholia ad 1073 found in the manuscripts RE are something 
of a hodge—podge, but they include some very concrete references to 
fourth-century scholarship. I translate the scholium as follows: 


DIAGORAS OF MELOS: (1) After the capture of Melos he dweit in 
Athens and belittled the mysteries in a way so as to turn many people 
away from initiation. Therefore the Athenians passed this decree against 
him and inscribed it on a bronze stele, as Melanthios says in his book On 
the Mysteries (FGrH. 326 F 3). (2) From another source. Aristophanes 


14**In the flux of contradictions the firmest stepping-stone for the adventurous is 
offered by this decree," Leonard Woodbury, "The Date and Atheism of Diagoras of 
Melos,” Phoenix 19 (1965) 178—211, quote from p. 179. 

i5 Scholia in Aristoph. Aves 1073: 


Arayógav tov Mpaov: (a) Obtoc petà thv GAoow MrjXov (416/415) axe èv 'A81jvauc, và Ó£ 
uvovjoia evréAev ds xoAAoUc Éxroéxeww THs reAevrg. TOUTO Obv ÉxüpvEav xat abro 
'A8nvaiot xai £v yox orn Eypaspav, óc onor MeAóv8tos £v và Deol uvorgotev (FGrHist 
326 F 3). (b) "AdAwe: vara èx tot pydicpatos elAndev. ottoc yao éxrjouEav, vi piv àxo- 
xt&(vavti QbTOV táAavtov AapBavetv, t® Öt &yovu Suo. ExnotyOn ðt totto S14 tò àoeféc 
abtot, nel T& pvoTHOLa thot Sinyelto «ovvozxoubv abta xai pixed MoL@v xai tats BovXo- 
uévous puetabar &rotoérwv, xabdmeo Koáreooc (FGrHist 342 F 16) toroget. txxexiovxtar d& 
pahiota xò THY Gwo ths MiAov, obdév yao xwAte: rodtegov. MekávOiog 5é £v và Iegi 
puomgiwv moopépetar tis xaXxfis atHAns avtiygadov, Ev fj FEextjovEav xat avtdv xai tots 
(ut) £x616óvvac ITIeAAaveic, év f] yéyoantar xai taita- ‘àv 66 vic &noxteivg Ataydoay tov 
MyjAtov, AauBóvew Goyugiou ráXavrov- àv 5€ tis Cavta &yåyn, AapBdaverv Sto.’ 


The text is from Marcus Winiarczyk, Diagorae Melii et Theodori Cyrenaei Reliquiae (Leip- 
zig 1981) #7 A., (p. 3). 
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took these lines from the decree. The decree ran as follows: "Let the one 

‘who kills him. receive a-talent; let the one who brings him back alive 
receive two talents.” This decree.was. passed because of his impiety, since 
he narrated the mysteries to everybody, making them common. knowledge 
and belittling them and turning off people who. wanted to be initiated, as 
Craterus tells us (FGrH 342 F 16). The decree was more or less at the time 
of the capture of Melos, for nothing prevents it being earlier. Melanthios 
in On the Mysteries publishes a transcript of the bronze stele ori which 
there i is a proclamation against him and the people of Pallene who were 
réfusing to give him up; on which the following i is written: “If anyone kills 
Diagoras of Melos, let him: receive one talent of silver. If anyone brings 
him i in alive; let him receive two talents.” 


That: the date of the dees against Diagoras is the aron of 
Charias, 415/414 is explicitly given in Diodorus Siculus 13, 6,7 at Ol-91,2 
= 415 and.by the:medieval Arabic historian, Al~Mubassir Ibn Fatik.!$ 
Wilamowitz drew the natural conclusion. "Diese Beschluss war selbst- 
verständlich datirt, und auch wenn kein Archon darin stand, so konnte 
 Melanthios ihn doch nicht falsch ansetzen, mögen auch die Scholiasten 
nur mit einem undatirten Excerpte operiren."? “By the end of the fifth 
century it had become standard practice to includé the name of the 
archon in the preambles of decrees of thé Athenian assembly"!5 The 
date of 415 for the decrée against Diagoras rests on the publications of 
two fourth-century scholars, Melanthius and Craterus, whose work 
was transmitted to Diodorus and the doxographical tradition in philoso- 
phy by means of a reliable. chronological source.!9 The only reason to 
doubt that the decree against Diagoras began with the name. of the 
eponymous archon is giving Nubes 830 a date of 423.. 


16“The Sultan of Attica, who was Harus al-Arkun, ordered it to be proclaimed to 
everyone, ‘Whoever shall take and slay Diagoras of Melos [Diyaguras al-ladi min Milun], 
shall receive much money"" Al-Mubassir was published by Franz Rosenthal, "Arabi- 
schen Nachrichten über Zenon den Eleaten," Orientalia NS 6 (1937) 21—67 with a German 
translation, repeated at Felix J acoby, Diagoras 6 &0£0c (Berlin 1959) 4. There is an English 
translation at FGrH III b Suppl. (p. 198) and a aun translation at Winiarczyk (1981) 
(note IS above) 410 (p. 5). 0 ` 

U, vom Wilamowitz—Moelléndorff, Texigeschichie der griechischen: Lyriker (Ber- 
lin 1900) 82. 

ISP. J. Rhodes, The Athenian Empire (Oxford 1985) 15.- 

19 A helpful discussion of Diodorus’ dates may be found in Russell Meiggs, The 
Athenian Empire (Oxford 1972) 452-58. Diodorus used Ephorus as his main.source in Xi- 
XVI, dividing the narrative into years, with the names of archon and Roman consuls, in a 
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s We note. that prominent scholars have denied this secure date, 
from. Fritzsche in:1845 to Jacoby in:.1960,2° led astray: by misdating 
Nubes 830 and by the ancient biographical tradition. Marek. Winiar- 
czyk's.work on-Diagoras should: put these hypotheses to. rest.?! The 
biographical tradition:gives as:acme for Diagoras two:dates, Olympiad 
74 (484—481) and 78 (468—465). One acme is.due.to his reputation as a 
philosopher and is forty years before the founding of Thurii, a standard 
date for.Protagoras and. Empedocles: The: other:acme is derived from 
using the death of Simonides as the acme of Pindar and Bacchylides and 
is attached. to Diagoras because. of his reputation as.a dithyrambic poet. 
Neither date rests on a documentary basis. Both dates are Hellenistic 
constructions based on the intellectual company EE was assumed 
to Tave kept.?? - E : 

‘Hermippus ‘speaks. of a E TOU 3 Teodata im his Moipai, 
dated 430, frag. 43 K-A = 42 Kock. Jacoby. believes that this.is refer- 
ence to Diagoras of Melos, although the scholia, based on theiancient 
Comoidoumenoi, tell us-that this figure was not Diagoras the Atheist.?? 
Jacoby also suggested that Diagoras was the object of the famous De- 
cree of Diopeithes. If there was a Decree of Diopeithes; it was aimed at 
friends of Pericles, with- whom. Diagoras is never associated. Some 
scholars do not believe in the decree at all.?*. Winiarczyk, following in 


ar fe 


ed 


haphazard fashion. Dates found at the end of years, often with the clue “At the same time 
as these things were happening,” (and both traits are found in Diodorus’ mention. of 
Diagoras' exile) come from a competent chronological source, which is often right. Apol- 
lodorus of Athens is suggested by Jacoby (note 16 above) 18, lines 39—40; 20, lines 21- 29. 
Cf. the summary in Rhodes (note 18 above) 19, n. 14. 
20E.g., E. V. Fritzschius, ed., Aristophanis Ranae (Turici 1845) ad 320, p. 180; K. J. 
Beloch, Griechische Geschichte 11.2 (Strassburg 1916) 374-75; Ed. Meyer, Geschichte des 
Altertums IV,I (Stuttgart 1939) 752, Anm. 1; Jacoby (note 16 above) 18-21 put the date of 
the decree in the 430's. Alan H. Sommerstein, The Comedies. of Aristophanes, 6: Birds 
(Warminster 1987) ad 830, p. 272, believes the decree and flight of Dg “must: have 
happened no later than about 417." à: 
.. "!Marek Winiarczyk, “Diagoras of Melos— Wahrheit und Legende," Eos 67 (1979) 
: 191—213; 68 (1980) 51—75. He, makes much use of Jacoby (note 16 above), E Wehrli’s review | 
‘of Jacoby.in Gnomon 33 (1961) 123-26 and Woodbury (note 14 above).: 

2?Jacoby (note 16 above) 15; Winiarczyk (1979) (note 21 above).197-98.  . 

:23facoby (note I6-above) 10; refuted by Woodbury (note I4 above) 187. Sommer- 
stein Birds (note 20 above) ad 1073 (p. 271) follows Jacoby. 

f 24Jacoby (note 16 above) 19-24, refuted by Woodbury (note " ibo) 193-97; 
. Winiarczyk (1979) (note 21 above) 199—203. Doubts about, the psephisma of Diopeithes 
may.be found in K. J. Dover, "The Freedom of the Intellectual in Greek Society," Talanta 
7 (1976) 39—40 = The Greeks and their Legacy. Collected Papers II (Oxford 1988) 146—47. 
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the footsteps of others, makes short work of these guesses, but he too 
believes that Diagoras is mentioned in Nubes 830 from the first edition 
of 423 because most modern authorities do.?5 

The play we possess, however, is in fact the second edition and the 
burden of proof rests on those who would attribute individual passages 
to the first edition. We have seen that the play need not be dated before 
the ostracism of Hyperbolus and should probably be dated to a period 
no later than the second half of the 410's. Diagoras' name was in the air 
in 414, as we see from Aves 1073ff. Nubes 830 belongs to a section of the 
play which leads into the agon of the two logoi and so belongs to the 
second edition. It should be dated to 414 or close to it. 

We can also see a new date for Eupolis’ Baptae, because Eupolis 
is not likely to have waited long to respond to Aristophanes' accusa- 
tions of plagiarism. If Nubes II is written in 414 or 413, then Eupolis’ 
response will come in 413 or 412. 

The reference to Chaerephon in Nu. 831 has been taken as evi- 
dence that the line goes back to the first edition, when Chaerephon was 
a more significant figure. Dover pointed out that ancient Comoidou- 
menoi do not mention Chaerephon as a character in a play. “If Chaire- 
phon did appear in the first version, this is surprising." Several of the 
references to Chaerephon are in parts of the play that are certainly or 
plausibly late. Probably all of them are. Dover notes that Chaerephon 
has a status comparable to Socrates, when he is mentioned, with one 
exception. "In 501ff. Chaerephon is ‘demoted’ to the status of a stu- 
dent." (Dover, p. xcv). I do not believe that this interpretation is neces- 
sary. Strepsiades asks Socrates, "If I work real hard at my studies, to 


25For bibliography, see Winiarczyk (1979) (note 21 above) 194—95, with note 9, 
referring to, among others, E Ueberweg-K. Praechter, Grundriss der Geschichte der Phi- 
losophie des Altertums (Berlin 1920: eleventh edition) 143, who place 830 in Nubes II with 
reference to Aves 1073ff. and the conquest of Melos, which supposedly turned Diagoras 
into an atheist. Theodor Bergk, Commentationum de reliquis comoediae Atticae antiquae 
libri duo (Leipzig 1838) 176 also dated Nubes II no earlier than 415. Jacoby (note 16 above) 
42, n. 178 finds the addition of 826—30 in Nubes II “a distinctly improbable suggestion. For 
it is Socrates who is called Melios, and he is the ‘hero’ of the first Clouds, too.” Schmid— 
Stáhlin (note 11 above) 4.2.1, p. 247, Anm. 5 does not find the decree of 415 sufficient 
reason to attribute the lines to Nubes II, since Diagoras' "Gottesleugnung auch schon 
lange vor dem Prozess bekannt gewesen sein kann." Schmid thinks he is refuting a dating 
of Nubes 1I to after 415 by Eudore Derenne, Les procès d’impiété intentés aux philosophes 
à Athènes au Vme et au [Vme siécles avant J.-C. (Paris 1930) “66ff.”, but on p. 63, n. 3, 
Derenne gives the date of Nubes II as 418. 
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which of your students will I become like?" Socrates answers, “You 
will be no different from Chaerephon in nature (physis).” Chaerephon 
may be seen as a student, but Socrates could be saying, "You will be 
way ahead of a student. You will be like my colleague, Chaerephon.” 
This would allow all references to Chaerephon to be late and signs of an 
unfinished introduction of Chaerephon into the second edition, as 
Dover so plausibly suggests, pp. xcv-xcvil. 

In recent years there have been several attempts to show that 
Aristophanes did not intend any serious attack on Socrates in Clouds.?$ 
This is no place to discuss them in detail. A strong point of these at- 
tempts is the assumed date for ca. 418 for the second edition. Aris- 
tophanes felt no especial hostility for Socrates, but had time on his 
hands and went back to revise a work he felt had been undervalued. If 
414 or just after is the more plausible date, we may see another reason. 

In 423 Clouds may have seemed much ado about nothing. Where- 
as the attack on Cleon in Knights the year before was an act of political 
courage, a full scale assault on someone like Socrates will have seemed 
too much. The success of Cratinus’ Wineflask may have added to the 
feeling that it was time to take the young poet down a peg or two. In 415 
the Desecration of the Herms took place and, whatever the truth of the 
situation, many felt that Alcibiades and his irreligious antics were to 
blame (Thuc. 6.28.1; 61.1). It would be only natural for Aristophanes to 
show the Athenian people that he had been right after all in 423 and he 
had several new ideas to add to or modifv what he had written back 
then. The Clouds we possess is a clear statement of the dangers of 
Socrates' influence on young people and of the only proper response to 
that influence. Aristophanes is serious, deadly serious, and Nubes II 
says, “I told you so."?? 

Diagoras of Melos is seen in a different light as well. There is no 
evidence for his putative impiety before 415. The early evidence for him 
is quite different from the later tradition that grew up around the pseu- 


26Recently Raymond K. Fisher, Aristophanes’ Clouds: Purpose and Technique 
(Amsterdam 1984); Malcolm Heath, Political Comedy in Aristophanes (Gottingen 1987) 9— 
12. 

27That Aristophanes was thinking about Alcibiades in Clouds was argued on inter- 
nal grounds by J. W. Siivern, Two Essays on “The Clouds” and on “The Geras” of Aris- 
tophanes (London 1836) 45—54 (translated by W. R. Hamilton from Ueber Aristophanes’ 
Wolken [Berlin 18261). The relation is denied by A. Couat, Aristophane et l'ancienne 
comédie attique (Paris 1902) 179. See Schmid-Stáhlin (note 11 above) 248 and Anm. 7. 
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donymous book he never penned. Although the author-of pious.lyric 
poetry (frag: 738 PMG), he wrote a work that could be presented to the 
Athenian people as belittling the Eleusinian Mysteries and discouraging 
people from becoming initiates. There is.no longer any reason to refuse 
the natural suggestion of the attested date of 415 for the decree against 
him. The Athenian.democracy besieged and conquered Melos, slaying 
its men and selling its women and children into. slavery. The Melian poet 
wrote a work that contrasted the glorious:moral claims of the Eleusin- 
ian Mysteries with the actual Realpolitik of the Athenian democracy. 
The democracy responded with a:decree against its mocker, who fled to 
Pallene. No early source suggests that Diagoras was an.atheist, only 
that he attacked the Mysteries; that "he was impious in word about 
other people's.rites and festivals" (Ps.—Lysias 6.17). In.the late Fourth 
Century an atheist tract was -attributed to Diagoras. This attribution 
was refuted-on internal grounds by: Aristoxenus (frag. 127a Wehrli = 
Diagoras 738 PMG = frag: 69, Winiarczyk [1981]),28 but.as with Eratos- 
thenes' use of of the didaskaliai to refute biographical fiction, about 
Eupolis, the popular account held sway. Despite modern scholars, this 
popular version, a vulgarization of the war propaganda of the Athenian 
democracy, is not “the whole doxographical tradition.^?? The early cita- 
tions; including the decree, Aristophanés' Aves 1072—78 and-Ps.—Lysias 
6.17, have no trace of it. The late authors who support it never saw.a 
book by Diagoras of Melos. When Strepsiades calls. Socrates “the 
Melian," he does not mean that he has no.gods of his own, but that he 
denies and mocks the gods of the city, precisely the charge brought 
against him by Anytus and Meletus. It is high time that this last trace of 
the Athenian atrocity at Melos was corrected. 

Athenian propaganda has managed to mislead. penistations ibd 
Diagoras of Melos and his piety, although the genius of Thucydides has 
kept: the infamy of Melos alive. A misdating has caused réaders: and 
scholars to misinterpret Aristophanes’ intention. in his Clouds. Plato 
never doubted, from the Apology (18b—19c) to the Laws (936a), whose 


28 Winiarczyk (1980) (note 21 above) 65—67. 

?9'T'he quote is from Jacoby (note 16 above) 14; see 26: “all our witnesses down 
from Aristoxenus and Epikouros, and obviously by Aristophanes too.”; Winiarczyk 
(1980) (note-21 above) 51: “Die antike Tradition hat Diagoras vollig Ems als einen 
Atheisten anerkannt." 
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influence on the people of Athens had been most damaging to Socrates. 
We now have a more precise and meaningful date. in understanding that 
influence: i: = ©. ui ocio s guae COSS 
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THE TRIAL OF THE SATIRIST: 
POETIC VITAE (AESOP, ARCHILOCHUS, HOMER) 
AS BACKGROUND FOR PLATO'S APOLOGY 


This paper will examine a persistent theme in the lives of the 
poets:! the righteous poet brought to trial by a corrupt society which 
has found him and his poetry intolerable. Paradoxically, as society con- 
demns the poet, it condemns itself, and always is punished following the 
poet's punishment (as the poet usually has predicted)—though soci- 
ety's punishment can sometimes be allayed by a hero cult awarded to 
the poet. This theme expresses the essential ambiguity of the poet in 
ancient Greece: though corrupt society may view him as a katharma, 
“offscourings,” or pharmakos, the satirist is in reality morally justified, 
often even the representative of the god. Thus this paper will attempt to 
show that the poets' lives, if unfactual (as has been abundantly docu- 
mented by Lefkowitz and others?), still can have mythical depth. Nagy, 
in his studies of Archilochus and Sappho, has shown how important 
mythical themes can lie behind seemingly trivial biographical anec- 


! Aesop and Socrates are included by a broad definition of the poet. M. L. West 
(Review of Robert Parker, Miasma, in Classical Review 35 [1985] 94) denies that Aesop 
was a poet, evidently making his definition from a strictly metrical basis. Following 
Parker, I will define the poet more broadly, as a verbal artist who broadcasts praise or 
blame, see Robert Parker, Miasma, Pollution and Purification in Early Greek Religion 
(Oxford 1983) 274; cf. Gregory Nagy, The Best of the Achaeans (Baltimore 1979) 282, 287. 
However, Callimachus (Iambus 2.17, frag. 192Pf = Perry Test. 23) seems to picture Aesop 
as "singing a tale," Géovta uŭ8ov. Both Aesop and Archilochus use fables for blame, 
sometimes the same fables; Archilochus merely puts them into meter, see n. 18 infra. The 
fact that one wrote in prose and the other in verse is significant, but the shared fables still 
point up a basic unity. Cf. Aesop as riddle warrior (see infra n. 7); Johan Huizinga (Homo 
Ludens [Boston 1955] 133) has noted the close connection between archaic poetry and the 
riddle-contest. In addition, Aesop receives a poetic consecration exactly parallel to those 
of Hesiod and Archilochus; each of the Muses gives him a portion of her own gift, G 7, cf. 
nn. 20, 41 infra.. 

Socrates was described as a bewitching musician, a Marsyas, by Alcibiades, 
Symp. 215b-e, cf. n. 48 infra; for his actual versifying, see n. 34 infra. 

?Mary Lefkowitz, The Lives of the Poets (Baltimore 1981); see also Janet Fair- 
weather, "Fiction in the Biographies of Ancient Writers," Ancient Society 5 (1974) 231—75. 
The primary focus of Lefkowitz's book is to show how poetic biography was the result of 
learned conjecture from the poet's poetry; 1 would not deny the prevalence of such a 
practice, but would emphasize the tendency of learned biographers to use pre—existing 
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dotes;? or perhaps, how biography can be put into the mold of myth. 
Fairweather writes of “the tendency to force history into pre—con- 
ceived patterns."^ The theme of the poet's trial will show the tendency 
for poetic biography to assimilate to cultic hero myth; Plato's transcen- 
dent treatment of the poet brought to trial is thus a transposition of a 
traditional biographical/mythical/cultic theme. 


I-AESOP 


The myth of Aesop's death was generally known by the time of 
Herodotus,? and is retold in a remarkable prose novelette.* Aesop, the 
champion riddle—warrior,? having heard of the fame of Delphi, comes to 
visit and makes his customary exhibition. There he is treated with utter 
inhospitality: “the people enjoyed hearing him at first but gave him 


narrative patterns, myth, in combination with conjecture from the poet's text —1i.e., they 
perhaps searched the poet's text for details that would allow them to conform his or her 
biography to a standard myth of the poet. Lefkowitz's perceptive treatment of Euripides 
(ibid. 165—68) shows such a process at work. 

? Nagy (note | above) 301-8; "Phaethon, Sappho’s Phaon, and the White Rock of 
Leukas," HSCP 77 (1973) 137-77. 

* Fairweather (note 2 above) 243. See also Andrew Szegedy-Maszak, "Legends of 
the Greek Lawgivers," GRBS 19 (1978) 199—209, with a useful theoretical discussion on 
pp. 200-2. 

5Hdt. 2.134, where the Delphians, commanded by the Delphic oracle, offer com- 
pensation for the life of Aesop. Cf. Ar. Vesp. 1446ff., which shows a knowledge of Aesop 
being falsely charged with stealing the temple cup, see infra in text. A fifth-century Attic 
vase portrays him as ugly and deformed, see Anton Wiechers, Aesop in Delphi (Meisen- 
heim am Glan 1961) 32. Thus, according to West, “in the latter part of the fifth century 
something like a coherent Aesop legend appears"; see "The Ascription of Fables to 
Aesop in Archaic and Classical Greece," in La Fabie, ed. E. Adrados (Vandoeuvres— 
Genève 1984; Entretiens Fondation Hardt XXX) 105-36, esp. 119. And, by Aristophanes’ 
time, there is a book on Aesop’s life and wisdom, ibid. 121; Ar. Av. 471. 

$In two versions, G and W, in two manuscripts, both found in Ben Perry, Aesopica I 
(Urbana, Ill. 1952) 35-80, 81-110. This novelette in its present form is dated by Perry to 
the first century after Christ, see Babrius and Phaedrus, ed. Ben Perry (Cambridge, Mass. 
1965) xlvi, but clearly contains much archaic material. For Aesop's biography as a fore- 
runner of the novel, see Francisco Adrados, "The 'Life of Aesop' and the Origins of the 
Novel in Antiquity,” QUCC 30, n.s. 1 (1979) 93-112. I will quote from the translation of G 
by L. W. Daly, Aesop Without Morals (New York 1961), with some modifications. 

7*"TIn those days it was customary for kings to collect tribute from one another by 
means of contests of wit. They did not face one another in wars and battles but sent 
philosophical conundrums [xoopArjuara miocodias] by letter, and the one who couldn't 
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nóthing."5 He rebukes and mocks the Delphians openly, and promises 
he will travel through Greece with his report:of the Delphians’ churlish- 
ness. The city'officials realize that “if we let him go away, he'll go 
around to other cities and damage our reputation [zAsiov åtiuotégovs 
Tuas momoti]. So they “devised a villainy,” ëunyavýoavtó ti xav- 
ovoyov . . . (127). A golden temple cup is put in. Aesop's baggage, and 
he is arrested as he tries to leave the city. On being accused, Aesop, 
“whose conscience was clear, said with tears in his eyes, ‘I am ready to 
die if I am found guilty of such a thing’” (128). He is imprisoned, and is 
tried by the city officials in absentia. Their decision i is delivered to him 
after the. fact: 
T The Delphians. came in to y Aesop and said, “You are to be thrown from the 
cliff today, . for this is the way we voted [eynoioapev) to put you to 
death—sincé you have erred it as á temple thief and an abusive speaker 
[BAdodryuov] .. . Prepare yourself.? (132) 


Aesop tells a fable in which a mouse is murdered by a frog, butin 
turn causes thé frog' s death posthumously, !° then prophesies, ". ` Sif] 
die, I will be your doom. The Lydians, the Babvlonians, and practically 
the whole of Greece will reap the. harvest. of my death” (133). On the 
way to the place of execution, he takes refuge in a shrine of the Muses 
(133) or of Apollo,!! and the Delphians drag him away: thus they com- 
niit the very temple sacrilege that they had ‘accused him ‘of. The poet 
tells pointed satirical fables immediately before his execution, calls on 
Apollo.to witness that his punishment i iS unjust, then j Jumps. to his dents 


find the answer paid tribute to the sender," (102). Aesop becomes chamberlain of the king 
of Babylon; and by his riddle warfaré conquers most of the known world. Much:data on 
the archaic riddle.contest is found in Huizinga (note: 1 above) 105--18, 133, 146. We may 
compare the poetic agon of Homer. and Hesiod (Certamen Homeri et Hesiodi, in Homeri 
Opera V, ed. Thomas Allen [Oxford 1946]. 225-38), which is a riddle contest, Hesiod 
asking questions of Homer, and making them. increasingly difficult. and. obscure; finaly, 
Homer'has to make. couplets of- popie lines recited’ T Hesiod: : 

` 8G 125. "e 

: ?Himerius (Or XIII 5-6 = Jer Test. 30 speaks of iis Delphians bringing an 
unjust-vote. (wijdov aes upon ESOS mof D 
i 10 Perry 384: . Les ae 

HIn Vita. W, same eee Aos S selatioushin- with Apollo i is tested, com- 

plex; cf. the treatment by-Nagy.(note | above) 282—90. Apollo, angry at a slight by Aesop, 
both engineers Aesop's death (127) and ordains his ‘cultic: honor. through. the Delphic 
oracle after his death (according to Zenobius I 47. = Perry Test. 27; cf. Libanius In 
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(he is not pushed) (142): His prophecy is fülfilled whén the Delphians 
are afflicted by famine and by war in which. "the peoples: of Greece, 
Babylon, and Samos avenged Aesop’ S: death”: A dne ‘oracle pre 
Scribes hero cult.to ‘Aesop as expiatión: ' | 2. 
_ Thus the poet is blameless, and his judges are amri iyide to 
cover: up their real cririe of: inhospitality. His trial'is unjust; the’ poet’s 
“crime” was justified blamé; “evil speaking"; hé is. BAaopnpos. Imme- 
diately after his judgmeént,- and not long before his exécution; Aesop 
prophesies: disastér (plague ànd war) to his judges, which: follows: his 
death: Hei is en even otacle- prescribed. hero’ cult i 


B „J-ARCHILOCHUS M 


"The Mnesiepes inscription provides us ; with fraginentary but valu- 
able. information. on the. trial of this poet, the historicity. of whose vita 
has been widely debated. There is a festival (tei §’ éoo[tei, ELI. 17) at 
which Archilochus improvises (attoloyedéiao[avta, 19-20) on tradi- 
tional themes (tagadesop[Eva, 23). An obscene song to Dionysus, 
mentioning barley-groats, unripe grapes, figs, and a Screwer (oiQoALot, 
35, perhaps a cult title. for Dionysus) is quoted. The inscription. con- 
tinues: Pe : 00 
Wher’ these: things! M b&en recited : [they thought) gs i 
thàt it ‘had’ been said evilly (GG xax«üc book. 37). . [concerning the 
. FY god, and that the poet had aan these verses] | 

FC too satirically (lopBixategolv, 38)... 


3 


. [They arraigned him before (is court and cbdemmed him] 


eee the legal proceedings (v ie olos, 42). . [Because of god’ s wrath, 
not ud. "E | 
"od time, elapsed . s DOW | [the men became weak] 


in the. genitals. ` 


Socratis Apologia 181 = Perry Test. 29). One cannot help but infer that Apollo also sent 
the plague that afflicted the Delphians. Nagy (note J] above) 303 interprets this enmity/ 
unity in the framework of Bürkert's formulation in which enmity between god and hero in 
myth ens umty, in cuit; ei T Sompion, "Fe ‘Exile of the Poet" (Diss. UCLA T288) 
235-93.. i 

- ZIn G; maae there is variation in vaaia — He is itonéd and. Horde 
thrown over a cliff in-‘Schol. on'Callim.,; Iambus I, frag. 191Pf (p. 165), P. Soc: Ital..1094 
(= Perry Test. 26); cf: Wiechers/(note 5 above) n Thes same puniendi are found in 
P'Oxy 1800- (= -Perry Test. 25); -© WS Pt nup a ES 
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A mission is sent to Delphi to find a remedy for the disease; the 
Pythia accuses the Parians of having judged unjustly (Timte dixarc 
àvlóuoic, 47), and tells them there will be no [healing] until they [honor] 
Archilochus. Perhaps a new form of Dionysiac worship (Atov[vc-, 55) 
is then introduced.}3 

Once again the poet offends what must have been the city council, 
though he is only acting as a representative of the god Dionysus. Ar- 
chilochus' sin might have been simple obscenity, but iaufvxórgoo|[v 
("rather iambically, satirically") suggests that there was some element 
of satire present. Alcidamas, quoted by Aristotle, refers to Archilochus 
as DA&oonuoc, like Aesop.!^ In the trial, it is clear that Archilochus is 
condemned, but the punishment is unknown. A scholiast on Ovid tells 
us that Archilochus “was sent into exile because of the wickedness of 
his speech, "^ and it is tempting to connect such an exile with the trial 
tradition.'6 The plague of impotence and the expiating cultic honor 
given to Archilochus and Dionysus are a traditional denouement.” 


DCf. West's summary: “... at a certain festival Archilochus improvised some 
verses and taught them to a chorus. They mentioned Dionysus, grapes and figs (with 
sexual double entendre?), and Oipholios “The Screwer,” probably a title of Dionysus. 
The city found this “too iambic” and the poet was put on trial. But before long the men 
were afflicted with impotence. They sent to Delphi to discover the cause, and were told to 
[honour] Archilochus. They realized their mistake and [introduced a new form of service 
to] Dionysus,” Martin L. West, Studies in Greek Elegy and Iambus (Berlin 1974) 25. I use 
the text and interpretation of Max Treu, ed., Archilochus (Munich 1959) 46—49; cf. Carl 
Werner Müller, “Die Archilochoslegende," RAM 129 (1985) 123-27; Anne Pippin Burnett, 
Three Archaic Poets, Archilochus, Alcaeus, Sappho (London 1983) 24; and further bibli- 
ography in Müller, 99, n. 2. 

14 Rh. 2.23.11, 1398b: "The Parians gave honor [tetiuńxaor] to Archilochus, even 
though he was a blasphemer" This statement may refer to the Mnesiepes story, which 
ends with the Parians giving Archilochus honor—even though the verb tid is absent 
from the inscription, the context clearly suggests that the Parians were instructed to 
honor the poet. For the close connection of tiuóo with hero cult, see Nagy (note 1 above) 
118. 

IS Ad Ibis 521, C: Archilochus inuentor iambi, propter linguae suae prauitatem, mis- 
sus est in exilium. 

16 As does H. D. Rankin, Archilochus of Paros (Park Ridge, N.J. 1977) 119, n. 25. 

7 See supra n. 14; also N. M. Kontoleon, "Archilochos und Paros,” in Archiloque 
(Vandoeuvres-Genéve 1964; Entretiens Fondation Hardt X) 44—54. Aesop was honored 
with cult even when living, see G100, 123. For a close parallel to the Archilochus story, see 
Scholiast on Ar. Ach. 243: the Athenians, not honoring the introduction of a statue of 
Dionysus, are afflicted by a plague cic tà aidota (the exact phrase found in the Mnesiepes 
inscription), and must seek an alleviation of the plague through oracle—consultation and 
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Though this story is fragmentary, its similarities to the story of 
Aesop are apparent. The poet acts as a representative of the god; soci- 
ety regards him as a pAé&odonpgoc, and puts him to trial. He is convicted 
and punished, perhaps by exile, perhaps by imprisonment. The god 
sends plague on the unjust judges; they consult Delphi and must honor 
the poet. In addition, there are other significant parallels between the 
two poets: both used the fable for blame, and Archilochus used Ae- 
sopean fable to mock Lycambes.'® The fact that Archilochus sup- 
posedly caused Lycambes and/or his daughters to commit suicide is 
well known; it is less well known that Aesop caused his adopted son to 
commit suicide by tongue-lashing him.!? In addition, both Archi- 


phallic cult awarded to the god. Both of these are in the genre of Dionysiac vengeance— 
myth, for which see Park McGinty, "Dionysos's Revenge and the Validation of the Hel- 
lenic World—View,” Harvard Theological Review 71 (1978) 77—94. C£. the story of Icarius 
(Callim. Aet. frag. 178.3—4; Hyg. Fab. 130; Apollod. 3.14.7), who acts as a wine~apostle 
for the god, but then is clubbed to death by Attic shepherds inebriated for the first time, as 
they fear that the drink is a malum medicamentum (Hyg.). When his daughter, Erigone, 
hangs herself in grief, the enraged wine god causes the daughters of the Athenians to die 
in the same way; the townspeople consult Delphi and a cult centered around Erigone is 
prescribed to allay the curse. 

I8 Frag, 174W, cf. fable 1 Perry, Ar. Av. 651-53. Laserre (Francois Lasserre, "La 
fable en Grèce dans la poésie. archaique," in Adrados [note 5 above] 61-104, esp. 63—64) 
lists six certain, eight probable fables in Archilochus, cf. West (note 13 above) 132, n. 4; 
Burnett (note 13 above) 59, n. 18; 60: "The animal tale was in fact one of Archilochus' 
favorite weapons when he wished to be abusive”; also 61, n. 25; 65; Nagy (note | above) 
238-39. 

The young man, named either Ainos (W), Helios (G) or Linos (Cod. Vind.), 
jumps off a cliff after Aesop’s verbal attack, óv& Aóyov Lewaotty@aG8ar, W 110. This is 
strikingly similar to Aesop’s later cliff jump; in Compton’s thesis on exiled poets (note 11 
above) 69, 104, 232, 244, he finds that a poet's victimization often was exactly proportion- 
ate to his power of victimizing. Thus poets are exiled because they exiled others. Burnett 
(note 13 above) 58, 97 acutely notes that Archilochus makes his victim like a pharmakos. 
Aesop jumps off a cliff because his barbed language had the power to make others jump 
off cliffs. Expulsion from a cliff is of course a standard pharmakos death, cf. the leap of 
Sappho at Leucas, Stab. 10.2.9, discussed by Nagy (note 3 above) who curiously does not 
emphasize the pharmakos aspects of Sappho’s legendary death. On the name of Aesop’s 
son—"Story" or "Sun" or Linos—see Michael Haslam, ed., The Oxyrhynchus Papyri, 
vol. 53 (London 1986) 152, n. 1, who suggests that both Ainos and Helios might be 
corruptions of Linos, though he agrees with Perry that Ainos could have been original. 
On variation in the manner of Ainos' death, see ibid. p. 170, n. on lines 99f. Cf. Nagy (note 
| above) 239, n. 2. 

For the suicide of Lycambes and/or his daughters, see Pseudacronis schol. ad Hor. 
epod. 6.11; ad Hor. epist. 1.19.23ff. 
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lochus and Aesop réceived NS traditional consecrations by the 
anise: RE Ue 
^ On the other fiand: itis worth noting that the Aesop and: Archi- 
lóchus legends vary in some details.’ In Aesop, hospitality i is an impor- 
tant theme; the poetis a: foreigner, i$ tried bya foreign city. Archi- 
lochus, on the other hand; is Téjected by- his own fellow—Parians. Aesop 
is Sentenced to death; Archilochus’ sentence was apparently not capital 
(unless hé was in prison: awaiting execution when: the Delphians are 
afflicted ‘by plague). Pérhaps ‘Archilochus’: death in battle was already 
historical;?! so the Aesopean: trial thenie’ had to be applied toa different 
period of the poet's life. A conspicuous abserice is. the lack. of a poet 
R O R doom to his accusers, but if a fuller version of this story 
ever is brought to light, we may find this theme in place. 


E -HOMER . 


: Homer, like Aesop, andes from: iow to OR dienari his art. 
In the Pseudo— Herodotean biography,?2 he is forced to leave three in- 
hospitable cities (Smyria, Néon Teichos and Cyme) before finding sup- 
port in Chios; 22 the stay at Cyme i is a fleshed—out episode. with Aésopic 
resonances. ‘The blind: poet approaches Cyme with high hopes for righ- 
teousness and hospitality: he speaks the: following epigram, “May my 
feet bring me straight to a city of righteous men; their hearts are gen- 


. © 20 Aesop; ‘see n. 1 supra; Archilochus, the. Mnesiepes inscription, 14.22—40; cf. 
Lefkowitz (note 2 above} 27-28; A. Kambylis, "Zur 'Dichterweihe' des. Archilochus,” 
Hermes 91 (1963) 129ff:;: Müller (note 13 above) 102--4. J Pr" " 

: 210r had been appropriated by. a different mye: see Nagy on Archilochus’ death 
(note 1 above) 301-2. ` > a E nus 

" 2 Found in Allen (note 7 IN 192- 218: Quotations.: are foci the dauélation | in 

‘Lefkowitz (note 2 above) 139—55:: This can be dated, in its present form, to the. "late 
second or early first century B.C." (West [note 5.above] 125), but. is based on earlier Ionic 
traditions, perhaps.made into a written.text by the fifth century B.C. (ibid.). See infra n. 
24b. The Homeric epigrams ‘found in the biography—one of which (in section 14, see 
infra) is intimately. connected with the adverse trial theme— are quite old, "all in respect- 
able epic verse and dialect," H. J. Rose, A Handbook of Greek Literature (London 1951) 
56. Cf: G. Markwald, Die Homerischen Epigramme (Kónigstein/Ts.: 1986). 

Though West notes parallels between the. Aesopic and. Pseudo-Herodotus. Ho- 
meric vitae (ibid. 123-26), he does not deal with the trial theme. os 

. 22b'This would: seem'to be a realistic, historical touch. The. TUE ados or 
rhapsode must have led an uncertain, dependent life,.continually: visiting more or less 
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erous and their intentions best."?3 So Aesop had looked to Delphi. As in 
the case of Aesop, Homer is well-received at first (12), then receives no 
hospitality. The people are delighted by his performances, and he pro- 
poses to make the city famous if they will give him support. He is told to 
present his case to the town senate; when he does:so, the senate is 
initially sympathetic to:his proposal; but a powerful senator -opposes 
him;- arguing. that if!all blind men: (called Sunoo., “hostages” by the 
Cymeans) were supported by the state, they would have to shelter:a 
huge crowd of useless individuals (and so Homer, previously called 
Melesigenes, receives his second, more famous name). The antagonis- 
tic senator sways the senate, and they vote against giving Homer sup- 
port, which in effect exiles him (for Homer has. left two previous towns 
for lack of support;, in Smyrna he is &nopogc . tod Biov, and in Neon 
Teichos “he found himself idle and helpless with barely enough to 
eat,"24 The inimical senator goes outside the town hall and. announces 
the decision to the poet; Homer pronounces a curse on the town that no 
famous poets will bring it glory. In an epigram he says, “This one of 
them shall recall when he i is in trouble, [ the man who decided my fate, 
with his. taunts to them . . No longer do i my limbs strive to remain in 
the holy streets f of Cynie, but my strong. "heárt urges me J to go to 
other men's. cities, weak as I am" (14). So the blind poet, having deliv- 
ered his prophecy after the judgment, leaves the city  . Y 
Like Aesop, Homer i is a wanderer, making exhibitions of his. art 
for his livelihood, and he is tried by a foreign city. As in the case of 
Aesop, the city receives him with pleasure at first, then rejects him. But 
as in the case of Archilochus, the punishment is not capital; perhaps 


: 
í 
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hospitable cities. Cf. Plato Rep. 600d (where Homer and Hesiod are said to be.so little 
‘valued that no city wants.to have them stay); id. Jon; Hdt.:5.67 (a tyrant, acting out-of 
political motives, forbids the performance of rhapsodes); G. S. Kirk, The Songs of Homer 
(Cambridge 1962) 312—15; Penelope Murray, "Homer and the Bard,” in Aspects. of the 
-Epic, ed. Tom Winnifrith, Penelope: Murray, and K. Grandsen (New York'1983) 1-15. 
23Ps.-Hdt. il. 

2 ánópoc xeluevos xai uóMug viv toopňv éxov, 11. The emphasis on the word 
àxopgoc recalls Archilochus, who left Paros-“because of poverty and lack of: resources 
[Sià xev(av xai &xootav],” Ael: VH. 10.13, summarizing the-subject matter of Archi- 
lochus' poetry. This is.apparently a.standard theme in archaic biography; Hesiod's family 
leaves.Cyme "because of'helplessness and need [81a tò &xogov xai và xoéa]," Tzetzes 
-Vita (p..47 Wilam.). C£ Albin Lesky, A. History of Greek Literature, tr. J. Willis and 
"C. de: Heer (New York 1966) 113; Richard: Martin, Healing, : Sacrifice and Battle, Ame- 
chania. and Related Concepts in Early Greek Poetry (Innsbruck.1983) 57—59. 
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here. again the death of: Homer was already in place,?*5 so the trial 
theme had:to be elaborated earlier in his life. Again, as in the case of 
Aesop; the prophecy .of the poet after judgment is firmly in place; how- 
ever, the cürse. does not promise plague and war, but that the town will 
be deprived of:glory through lack of famous poets: a prophecy appro- 
priate: to the crime against poetry the city has just committed. The 
previously. overdy cultic punishment has been transposed to a literary 
plane. . 


IV-SOCRATES 


‘Socrates’ trial returns us to the Aesopic tradition of capital trial at 
the end of the. poet’s life. Although Socrates’ trial was a historical 
event, Plato’s treatment of it captured its mythical qualities in an im- 
mortal work of literary art. As Finley notes in an important essay, con- 
tradictions between Plato’s treatment of the trial and Xenophon’s show 
that. myth—making, not strict history, is taking place in the Apology.” 

Since the story of Socrates' trial and death is well known, I need 
only point to important themes. The Athenians generally find his “dis- 
cussions and conversation" to be “too irksome and irritating" (Bagv- 
tego, . . . xal &xubOovórseoa, so they try to "get rid of them" (Ap. 
37d?9). Socrates also offends some prominent Athenian citizens specifi- 
cally.?7 He is brought to trial by “some of those in control," duvaotev- 


24o The story connecting the lice-riddle to Homer's death (Ps.—Hdt. 23) is attested 
as far back as Heraclitus (frag. 56 Diels) in the context of Homeric biography. 

25“These versions do not agree with each other, and in places they are quite 
contradictory. Here before our eyes is the mythmaking process at work," Moses Finley, 
Aspects of Antiquity? (New York 1977, orig. 1968) 62. For an overview of the conflict 
between historicists and sceptics (for whom the Platonic Socrates is more or less a fiction 
created to serve a polemic) in this century's Platonic scholarship, see Mario Montuori, 
Socrates, Physiology of a Myth, tr. J. and M. Langdale (Amsterdam 1981, orig. 1974) 42— 
53. 

26 Tr. Tredennick, in The Collected Dialogues of Plato, ed. Edith Hamilton and 
Huntington Cairns (Princeton 1961), as will be future translations of Plato in this paper. 

*7 Anytus, the most politically influential of the three men who formally accused 
Socrates, was a dedicated antagonist of Sophists; Socrates criticized him when he made 
his son a tanner, Xen. Ap. 29. One of the other accusers, Meletus, was the son of a 
tragedian, and perhaps resented Socrates’ criticisms of the poets (e.g., Ap. 29c, 31a); in 
return, dramatic poets satirized Socrates, as in Aristophanes' Clouds; cf. Finley (note 25 
above) 71; Anton-Hermann Chroust, Socrates Man and Myth (London 1957) 192. 
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ovtég tLvec.28 He is accused formally of impiety, rejecting the traditional 
gods, and of corrupting the youth.?? The accusation is entirely unjust,?° 
especially since Socrates is the best of men— "the best and wisest and 
most just"?! In Socrates’ defense, he calls on “the god at Delphi" to be 
witness on his behalf (20e—23b); he also satirizes the Athenians by an 
animal parable, which he describes as “rather comical,” ygAoióregov: 
Athens is a large, lazy horse. God has attached Socrates as a stinging fly 
to rouse the drowsy city, so he must continually settle here and there 
“rousing, persuading, reproving” (éyetowv xai nelOwv xal doverdiCav); 
however, he fears that the horse will wake up just long enough to squash 
the fly (30e—31a). So the parable is a defense of Socrates’ divine mis- 
sion, a prophecy of his death, and an indictment of the moral bank- 
ruptcy of his accusers. After Socrates’ speech, he is judged guilty by a 
narrow vote (36a). When he refuses to make a serious counter—penalty 
to his accusers’ demand for the death penalty, an increased vote de- 
mands his death. Socrates immediately delivers his prophecy “at the 
point where the gift of prophecy comes most readily to men—at the 
point of death.’32 


I tell you, my executioners, that as soon as I am dead, vengeance shall fall 
upon you with a punishment far more painful than your killing of me. You 
have brought about my death in the belief that through it you will be 
delivered from submitting your conduct to criticism, but I say that the 
result will be just the opposite. You will have more critics . . . and being 
younger they will be harsher to you and will cause you more annoyance.?? 


28Seventh Letter, 325b. 

29D.L. 2.40; Ap. 24b. 

30See Seventh Letter, 325b-c, and the Apology passim. 

31 Phd. 118, “. . . &v6póg . . . tv tote dv émerodOnuev å&piotov xai GXXoc poo- 
vui tárov xai Guxatotátov" ; Socrates’ jailer agrees, 116c. Cf. Lesky (note 24 above) 494; 
n. 36 infra. 

32 Ap. 39c. For parallels, cf. Hom. Il. 16.851f; ibid. 22.358f; Xen. Ap. 30; Cyr 8.7.21; 
Artemon of Miletus, quoted by Eustathius, in X. p. 1089; Cic. Div. 1.30, 36; Verg. Aen. 
10.739; see John Burnet, Plato’s Euthyphro, Apology of Socrates, and Crito (Oxford 1924) 
164; Louis Dyer, ed., Plato, Apology of Socrates and Crito, rev. Thomas Seymour (New 
Rochelle, N.Y. 1976; orig. 1885) 107; Chroust (note 27 above) 284, n. 870. 

33 Ap. 39b—c. While the theme of the adverse prophecy after the verdict and before 
execution is found in the vitae of Aesop and Homer, the prophecy Plato puts in Socrates' 
mouth is to a certain extent a departure from the earlier prophecies. Aesop warns of 
plague and war, and Homer prophesies a shortage of poets for Cyme, a plague of poetic 
sterility, as it were, but Plato prophesies more and harsher satirist/philosophers—an 
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‘Socrates i is imprisoned, and during the delày, spends his time ver- 
sifying Aesop's fables. 34 When the time: comes for his execution, he 
takes the poison “cheerfully,” “with no sign of distaste."35 > 

The points of continuity with Aesop | are numerous: like Aesop; hé 
isa righteous critic of an unjust populace, led by unjüst leaders; when 
his blame becomes ‘intolerable to the populace and leading ` citizens, he 
is brought to trial. Like Aesop, he uses animal parable to accuse-arid 
satirize his accusers in his last great speech: Like Aesop and Homer; he 
prophesies. doom for the city after receiving his sentence. Like Aesop, 
he is imprisoned, and finally, after he‘has-been given the sagt penalty, 
complies willingly, dying seemingly ‘voluntarily. - | 

‘In addition, Socrates, like Aesop, has'a curiously AE "t 
tionship with the god: Apollo; Socrates feels he cross-examines and 
criticizes in response ‘to a divine imperative: “in Obedience: to God’s 
commands given in Oracles and dreams and in every other way that any 
other divine dispensation has‘ever impressed a duty upon man."?e The 
famous oraclé^ given: by Delphi to: Socrates” friend. Chaerephion; in 
which the Pythia said there was no one wiser than Socrates, shows that 
the god Socrates had in mind was Apollo (20e—23b). In his last speech, 
he, like Aesop, calls on Apollo as a witnes$' (20e). As he versifies Ae- 
sop, he also composes a hymn to Apollo;?? this is in honor of the festival 
of. Apollo: that: consecrates the. time bétween Socrates’ trial and his 
death, delaying his execution. "Yet God, like the Apollo, of Aesóp, has 
arranged Socrates’ death (40a—c),38 for the philo sopher realizes that it is 


inversion of the Homeric plague (though perhaps Socrates' prophecy by implication 
predicts a dearth of moderate philosophers and thus continues the Homeric tradition). Cf. 
Paul Friedlander, Plato, tr. H. Meyerhoff, vol. 2 New York 1964" = ida German ed. .) 170, n. 
18. 
l i However, there is a striking parallél detail in the Homeric and Socratic prophecy 
traditions: in Xenophon's Apology (29—31), Socrates predicts an unpledsant fate for his 
main accuser (Anytus, see Supra n. 20), as does Homer i in ns via ES. Hec 14). 
` 34 Phd. 60c- -6le. - HAE: y ues 

35 Phd. 117b-c. ‘Diogenes Laertes, 2.42~43, writes that the’ Athenians immediately 
recognized their mistake and “honored” Socrates' with a bronze statue, put in the hall of 
processions. For the statue as a’ cult honor, see Stéphen Lattimore, "The Nature of Early 
Greek Victor Statues, ^ ‘forthcoming in ‘Choroibos Triumphs, ea MR Olsen ee Diego 
1990). 


6 Ap, 30e. Socrates": mission is "what my’ God commands . . .” ; 302; God- hás 
appointed: ‘him to Athens, 30e; He is given (Seasoning d oe by God, ‘Sia. 
"37 Phd.: 61a. Wo SSE, FOWO “SRE QUALI vnd es ipe Wak Se waka 


' 38Cf. Phd. 67é:' “True philosophes make dying their professum 
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[ à "blessing," and that his divine: direcion has. Ierused to restrain num 
Bom going to thé trial or speaking. `. B is ; ; 

. "Fhat:these parallels are not accidental] is: own by I Plato’: S faving 
A versify -Aesop in his last- days of life. Versifying beast fables 
would seem’ almost a:trivial thing to do, taken at face value;:butiour 
respect for Plato's ‘conscious and: subtle artistry will. not. allow us:.to 
leave it at that. Immediately before we learn that he is versifying Aesop 
and the hymn to Apollo, he tells a fable that he.describes as: Aesopic: “I 
ám sure that if Aesop had thought of it he would have made up a fable 
about them, something like this" (Ph. 60c). Socrates makes.up Aesopic 
fables ánd:(re-)writes Aesop's fables (just as Pierre: Menard'rewrites 
the Quixote in Borges’ story);-he is beingassimilated to. Aesop by.Plato, 
and surely Aesop's death is being adumbrated here, in the dialogue of 
Socrates’ death, the Phaedo. The seriousness of the Aesopic versifying 
is shown by the fact that he is doing it in company with the hymn to 
Apollo, and in response to. a. dream (Ph. 60e). Thus the mythopoeic 
Plato assimilates Socrates to Aesop, and the trial of Socrates to the 
earlier trial of. Aésop.* 39^ 


a + 
awe 
LI 


i i ES me pr i 
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39?In the Apology, Plato also skillfully compared Socrates to other mythical figures, 
as Socrates wishes to speak to other unjustly judged heroes in the underworld, Palamedes 
(killed by stoning on a false accusation of treason because of false evidence planted.by 
Odysseus in-his tent) and Ajax. “and any other heroes of the old days: who met-their death 
through.an unfair trial” (41b); see notes of Burnet (note 32:above) ad loc. On Ajax, ‘see n. 
34 infra. Cf. E..E..Brenk; "Interesting Bedfellows.at the End of the Apology,” CB.51.(1975) 
44--46. For Plato's assimilation of Socrates ‘to-such: heroes. as Odysseus, Achilles and 
Heracles, see Nicole Loraux, "Socrate; Platon, Héraklés: Sur un Paradigme Héroique- du 
Philosophe,” in Histoire et Structure, A la Mémoire de Victor Goldschmidt, ed. Jacques 
Brunschwig, Claude Imbert and Alain Roger (Paris 1985) 93—105; Diskin Clay, “Socrates? 
Mulishness and Heroism,” Phronesis 17 (1972).53—60. For the idealized, mythical aspects 
of Socrates". death, .see,C.. Gill, “The Death of Socrates," CQ 67 (1973) 25-28; Irving 
Barkan,, Capital Punishment in.Ancient Athens (New: York 1979).76. For the perfection o of 
the Platonic Socrates, see Lesky (note 24 above) 494. 

; Plato thus assimilates the death of Socrates to myth; later, ido would aae 
fiction as intellectuals sentenced to death assimilated their own-deaths to-the: Platonic 
paradigm: Seneca, condemned-by Nero, models his death on the Phaedo, taking hemlock 
(in addition.to cutting his veins) and-:discoursing serenely as he:awaited-death (Tac. Ann. 
15.63); see the treatment of this scene in Miriam Griffin, Seneca, A Philosopher in Politics 
(Oxford 1976).373. Thrasea, in. turn, copied Seneca’s death; Tac. Ann. 16. 34-35. Thus, 
ruo y "myth" assumed a: more substantial historicity. 

.. Another curious Roman historical parallel is. Phaedrus, ,who;. like Socrates: Ver- 
sified Aesop: This might seem an innocent enough text.to publish, but Phaedrus expanded 
on the Aesopian corpus in satirical ways, ‘or oriented the old.fables toward specific tar- 
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There are a few scattered parallels. to Archilochus and Homer. 
Like Archilochus, Socrates is tried in his native city; like Archilochus, 
he is tried on a technical.charge of impiety. Like Homer, he is tried by an 
assembly, but there are leading figures who are his particular enemies. 
Unlike any of these previous figures, except possibly Archilochus, 
though we have no way of knowing, he attends his own trial and speaks 
in his own defense. 

Yet Socrates’ trial, if assimilated to traditional myth, was still 
historical; it may serve as a timely reminder that historical fact can be 
synthesized with myth and thus still lie behind myth. There are nu- 
merous historical instances of actual poets becoming troublesome to 
individuals or society, and being expelled from that society.^9 


V 


J 


Thus the poet is a representative of the god (all of these ' poets" 
have versions of the well-known consecration theme in their lives*!), 
but despised by society; the best and the worst; a permanent riddle. 
Just as Vernant has interpreted Oedipus as ambiguous, a king and a 


gets, and offended Sejanus (Prologue to Book III, 33-50). He was punished in.an un- 
specified way; we only know that it was something of a disaster for.the poet (a calamitas, 
40) and. that the poet was judged summarily and unjustly by Sejanus (41~44).,Brenot 
(Phèdre, Fables, ed. Alice Brenot [Paris 1924] x) suggests that he may have been banished, 
writing the third book in exile; Perry proposes that his books were banned and burned 
(Perry [note 6 above] Ixxv), but this would not seem to measure up to the painful calamity 
the poet is still enduring as he writes the Book Three prclogue. 

^ For example, Ovid. Cf., in Compton (note 11 above) 322-74 the chapter on 
persecution of Roman satirists, all certainly historical. However, there is uncertainty as to 
whether even as late a figure as Juvenal was really exiled or whether this story—in which 
‘he is exiled by Domitian after satirizing the emperor's favorite—is only a myth (see ibid. 
369, n. 115). The earliest reference to the exile is the fifth-century A.D. Sidonius (Carm. 
9,271—73), which, however, does not mention Juvenal by name; we are dependent for the 
story on the contradictory and unreliable scholiast lives, see Julius Dürr, Das Leben 
Juvenals (Ulm 1888) 22-30; Christian Strack, De Juvenalis exilio (Frankfurt 1880) 33. Cf. n. 
39 supra. l 
“For Aesop and Archilochus, see nn. 1 and 20 supra; for Homer (Duce Müller 
‘(note 13 above] 140), see Isoc. Hel. 65, in which Helen appears to Homer in a dream and 
demands that he write the Iliad. In addition, in Vita 6 (Allen, Homeri Opera [note;7 above] 
252), the poet, after prayer, receives a vision of Achilles in splendor, as.he entered battle 
after Patroclus' death; blinded, he is pitied by Thetis and the Muses, who award him 
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pharmakos; superhuman and subhuman, animalistic,?? so these poets 
are ambiguous. They are all seen as best, either poetically or morally. 
Aesop continually saves his friends and masters;?? like Oedipus, he is a 
consummate riddle master. He receives divine consecration for his po- 
etic career, and eventually receives the semi—deification of hero cult.44 
But he is also the worst of men; Wiechers and Nagy have treated. his 
pharmakos aspects.* Like the pharmakos, he is framed for the theft of a 
sacred temple vessel; he is stoned and/or thrown from a cliff; he is 
remarkably ugly; after his arrest, he is. paraded and made a spectacle 
of.46 He is even called katharma, "trash, offscourings, purification” 


poetic art. The theme of blinding and compensatory supernatural gifts is of course com- 
mon in Greek myth. Demodocus (Od. 8.63—64). is a prominent poetic example; Euenius - 
(Hdt. 9.9294) and Tiresias (blinded and inspired by Athena, in one account; blinded by 

Hera and inspired by Zeus in another variant; see Apollod. 3.6.7) are prominent. mantic 

examples. Cf. W. R. Halliday, Greek Divination (Chicago 1967, orig. 1913) 77—79, 72; Mur- 

ray (note 22b above) 8—9: Cf. Otto Falter, Der Dichter und sein Gott bei den Griechen und 

Rómern (Würzburg 1934) 80—84. 

While Socrates does not receive a visitation from the Muses, he is given a divine 
commission from Delphi to practice his troublesome questioning; after Chaerephon's 
embassy to Delphi, Socrates proceeds with his investigation of the reputed wisdom of 
men “because of divine will? —»arà tov O0góv (Ap. 22a, 23b). When Socrates shows that 
someone is not wise, he is “aiding the god" —t@ Beğ fon8ov (ibid., 23b). He is in poverty 
because of his "service to the god”—tot 6e0t Aatoeiav (ibid., 23c). Montuori (note 25 
above) considers the Chaerephon episode to be an invention that is “at the root of Plato’s 
transfiguration of the Socratic personality”; see 225, n. 151 for Socrates as Delphic mis- 
sionary. Cf. E. Zeller, Socrates and the Socratic Schools, tr. O. Reichel (New York 1962, 
orig. 1885) 77; also supra. n. 36. 

42Jean—Pierre Vernant, “Ambiguity and Reversal: On. the Enigmatic Structure of- 
Oedipus Rex,” in Greek Tragedy, Modern Essays in Criticism, ed. Erich Segal (New York 
1983) 189—203; also found in J.-P. Vernant and P. Vidal-Naquet, Tragedy and Myth in 
Ancient Greece, tr. J. Lloyd (New Jersey 1981) 87-119. I wili continue referring to Oedipus 
as a paradigmatic scapegoat figure. 

43 He saves the Samians from invasion by Croesus, G 92-100; he saves his master 
Xanthus from suicide by interpreting an omen, 78—91; he is "The great benefactor of 
mankind," “O zxévta Buodedéotatoc, the opening words of the G biography. 

4G + W 142; P. Oxy. 1800. 

45 Wiechers (note 5 above) 35—36; Nagy (note 1 above) 279-82; the identification of 
Aesop and pharmakos is accepted by West (note 5 above) 117. For the pharmakos gener- 
ally, important recent treatments, with introductions to the earlier bibliography, are Wal- 
ter Burkert, Structure and History in Greek Mythology (Berkeley 1979) 59—77; id., Greek 
Religion, tr. J. Raffan (Cambridge, Mass. 1985) 82—84; Jan Bremmer, “Scapegoat Rituals 
in Ancient Greece," HSCP 87 (1983) 299—320. 

46 For ugliness, see G H, 30, 14, 21, 26, 27, 37, 31, 69, 87— almost passim; W.98, 77b. 
For Aesop as a spectacle, G 128, Wiechers (note 5 above) 35—36. 
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as was the Ionic scapegoat.*? Furthermore, his appearance is explic- 
itly animalistic: he. is "dog-headed," xvvoxédadog (G 30), “weasel— 
armed" (G 1); he.looks like “a frog, a hedgehog .-... a captain of mon- 
keys ... ..a:dog. in. a-basket" '(G.87). Like Oedipus, he is a monster, 
téoas (G.24, W98). Socrates is also remarkably ugly; Alcibiades, in the 
Symposium, compares him to Marsyas the satyr, both for his physical 
and spiritual guru 48 . tius sens a peste) component to the 
ee P eae u ; : 

isons our earliest anthony on the Diu males. speaks of him 
ICON selected for stoning. “by.a public. vote" —4noiàv ..... Bovin. ôn- 
uwooin..>° Thus our trial theme intersects explicitly with the sphere of 
the public pharmakos.*' But in the cases of Aesop, Archilochus, and 
Socrates, the community uses the Selection process to Unwittingly : se- 
lect itself as polluted. As the group of citizens isolates the.poet as a 
sinner, the lone pseudo—criminal, both holy and: animalistic filth; is able 
to invert and reciprocally broadcast the judgment through his expulsion 
and/or executiob.5? The poet is; as it were; the unwarited moral mirror 
of the community, and the trial is the moment of mirroring, of ambig- 
uous, moral reciprocity. 


47G 30, 31 69, w T7. For the pharmakos; "e ad p Ran. 730) ad Eg. 1136c; 
Suda, s.v. x&ðaoua. ` i 

48 Symp. 215a—b, e; 216c—d;. 221d-e; Xenoph. SVP. 5: 56; à. 16~ 19: Ain: to 
Xenophon, Socrates had protruding éyes that seemed to:want to see round the back of his 
head, and a snub nose: with. wide nostrils (cf. Tht. 209b—;. poen SIUS Socrates, the 
Man and his Mission (Freeport, N.Y. 1970] 37). 

49Though' satyrs ‘and sileni are also mantic, Richard Seaford, Euripides, Cyclops 
(Oxford 1984).5—10. Plato emphasizes the ‘magical nature: of Marsyas’ playing; it be- 
witches mankind (Symp. 215b) and his tunes have magic power (215c). They are also holy: 
“because they are divine-they reveal those who need Be P and pianon, my coe 
tion. 

50]128W. Cf. West p B BON) 14s: Pharmakoi were s called bmiómo, Schi ad 
‘Ar. Eq. 1136. 

5iCf. the- woman: — disce: Polykrite c dcl ciosen or “she whe was 
chosen by many” or “chosen out of many”), discussed by Bremmer (note 45 above) 305; 
Burkert: (note 45 above) 73. Vernant and others have compared the pharmakos custom and 
ostracism, see “Ambiguity” ‘(note 42 above) 205, n.:66. In ostracism of course, we nave 
the meeting, the public vote, the expulsion from the community. 

52Cf. Ap..39b:" When I leave this court I shall go away condemned by you to yeah: 
but they [Socrates' accusers] will go away.'convicted by truth herself òf depravity and 
wickedness [uox8motav xai Gbixtav].” This pattérn seems qualitatively. different from the 
pattern found in the Oedipus Rex. There, we have an authentic (though unwitting) sinner, 
a parricide who is also incestuous, in the community, whesée: presence causes plagues and 
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< Our theme has a background in the hero:tale type studied by 
Fontenrose:?? the victorious athletic hero is unjustly tried and punished 
by the vote of a council, a vote which often leads to his madness and 
death, though plague and. hero cult usually follow the death. Euthycles 
the sprinter, after an unjust trial, dies in prison; the familiar sequence of 
famine; oracle-consultation, hero—cult follows. Cleomedes the boxer, 
after:an adverse trial,’ goes mad; kills a schoolhouse of'boys, and is 
stoned. Oracle and cult follow. Even Ajax and Heracles fit this pattern 
somewhat, as Fontenróse notes; each wins an athletic contest and is 
denied the prize by an unjust (from the hero's perspective) verdict; each 
is afflicted by madness as a result, which leads to death.5^ 

paya d . » T nm Ls ER Pon rs E d 4r dg ME 

sterility The community can a only be saved from the sterility by his expulsión. E the case 
of our poets, the plague follows the expulsion/exécution ‘of the poets because of their 
righteousness, and the plagues can only be àllayed by recognition of their 'saérality.'- 

However, the Oedipus pattern is also found in our stories, if only in the minds of the 
community; the community considers itself polluted by the blaspheming, satirizing poet; 
the Delphians fear that Aesop will broadcast tales of their churlishness throughout the 
world. So the “pollutant” must be excised, and our heroes endure.both downward (trial 
and execution/expulsion) and upward (hero cult) peripeties. pecus. doe course, » eventu- 
ally receives an upward peripety in the Oedipus at Colonus. 

' The unjust death or persecution of the poet, with divine vengeance t on his 
persecutors, often by means of an animal helper, is a familiar theme in the lives of the 
poets (see Falter [note 41 above] 94). Hesiod, visiting Oenoe in Locris, is ambushed and 
murdered by his hosts after a false accusation of sexual malfeasance: They throw his body 
into the $éa, but it is brought back to land by dolphins, and his murderers, fleeing possible 
"detection, put out to sea, enabling Zeus to destroy them.with a thunderbolt; or Eurycles 
the seer sacrifices them to the gods of hospitality (Allen [note 7 above] 224—54; cf. Thuc. 
3.95--96). In a variant of the theme in which thé poet does not die, Arion, threatened by 
-murderous shipmates, is.also‘aided by friendly dolphins, who allow him to escape and 
bring his former captors to: justice, Hdt. 1.23. Ibycus is murdered far from home by 
-Fobbers; whose guilt is revealed by cranes (Plut. De Garr 14, 509£), a close parallel to the 
'Hesiod story. Stesichorus is also killed by a robber, Suda s.v. "Enmitndevpa. Simonides, 
after performing a poem dealing with the Dioscuri, is not paid adequately by his patron, 
-Scopas, who receives a gratifyingly prompt punishment; as Simonides is called outside 
the building by two mysterious youths (absent when he arrives) the roof falls in on the 
‘party he léft, and Scopas is flattened in the wreckage (Cic. de or 3.86; cf. Callim. Aet. frag. 
64.11-14; Phaedrus 4.25). 

53 Joseph Fontenrose, "The Athlete as Hero," California Studies in Classical Antiq- 
uity 1 (1968) 73-104. Cf. E. Bohringer, “Cultes d'athlétes en Grèce classique: propos 
politiques, discours mythiques," Revue des Etudes Anciennes 81 (1979) 5—18. 

. ' *55Fontenrose (note 53 above) 86; for Euthycles and Cleomedes, see 73—74. Ajax of 
course goes mad after being slighted by the judges in the contest for the arms of Achilles 
(see William Stanford, Sophocles, Ajax [London 1963] xix-xxiv); Heracles' fatal misfor- 
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Very close to this is a version of the trial theme in the Vita of 
Aeschylus which shows him leaving Athens in bitter disappointment 
and anger after a prestigious jury gives Sophocles or Simonides a po- 
etry prize the older poet thought he deserved: 


The contest caused unusual rivalry because of the high reputation of the 
judges. When the victory was at last awarded to Sophocles, they say that 
Aeschylus, becoming overwrought and taking it hard [reovxaOr| yevó- 
uevov xai Daoéogc &£veyxóvta] did not stay long in Athens, and went in 
anger [ðt ógyr|v] to Sicily, where he died.55 


A further mythical paradigm is Marsyas, the ugly satyr who has a 
musical competition with Apollo, with the Muses as judges; they decide 
against the animalistic musician, and he is hung and flayed by his divine 
rival, only to receive lamentation and hero cult. It is significant that 
both Aesop and Socrates (a “latter-day Marsyas," Symp. 215e) are 
explicitly compared to the satyr.56 


tunes start after he wins Iole in an athletic contest, then is denied her by her father and 
brothers (Apollod. 2.6.1—2). 

One wonders if it is coincidence that this latter theme, the engagement broken by 
the prospective father—in—law, causing the hero great anguish, is prominent in the Archi- 
lochean biographical tradition (Scholiast on Hor. Epod. 6.13). Curiously, the same theme 
wanders into the Hipponactian biography, ibid. 6.11ff. Not surprisingly, it is also found in 
the cult myth of an athletic hero, Philip of Craton, Hdt. 5.47. Philip is an Olympic victor, 
and “the most beautiful of the Greeks of his day”; his betrothal is broken off, causing him 
great grief; he is exiled (like Archilochus), and (like Archilochus) killed in battle; then 
(like Archilochus) he is given hero cult by those who killed him. 

55 Plut. Cim. 8, cf. Vita 8. In reality, it is likely that Aeschylus was simply lured to 
Hieron's Sicilian court by an attractive invitation, cf. Lefkowitz, Lives, p. 72. According 
to one tradition, Euripides was tried for impiety by Cleon, cf. M. Lefkowitz, "Was Euripi- 
des an Atheist?," Studi italiani di filologia classica 5 (1987) 151—65, esp. 159. This may be 
legend, but Aristophanes was certainly brought to trial by Cleon, whom the comic poet 
had attacked in a play, see Ach. 377-84. 

It is worth noting that Aeschylus also received a poetic consecration from Di- 
onysus (who appears to him in a vineyard and orders him to write tragedy, Paus. 1.21.2). 
Thus two of our poets are linked to Apollo (Aesop and Socrates); Archilochus and Aes- 
chylus (whose name, incidentally, means "Little Ugly One" !) are inspired by Dionysus. 

56 Apollo is “enraged” with Aesop “as he had been with Marsyas,” G 127. Thus, 
Plato, in mythologizing his teacher, draws on mythical resonances of Aesop's death, 
which was already drawing on the resonances of Marsyas' death; but he also must draw 
on Marsyas directly (see n. 48 supra). This seems elaborate, almost obsessive assimila- 
tion to myth. Cf. nn. 39 and 54, supra. The story of Marsyas can be found in Hyginus, Fab. 
165; Ov. Met. 6.383ff. 
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Thus the poet is ambiguous, enigmatic. To Vernant, Oedipus is “a 
man in the form of a riddle."57 Aesop is even referred to as a riddle, 
atvuypa (G 98). Yet Aesop is also referred to as a sign, onpetiov (G 87), 58 
and if he is a tégac, “monster,” vépac can also mean "sign." The ambi- 
guity of the poet, so well captured in the myth of his trial, points to 
meaning. The trial of the poet, especially as expressed in Plato's Apol- 
ogy, is one of the most meaningful myths in ancient Greece. 
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57 Vernant (note 42 above) 208. 
58*"T et another portent~interpreter be brought so that he may interpret. this on- 
wetov,” say the Samians, on catching sight of him. 


. ETSI: A TENDENTIOUS HYPOTAXIS | 
IN CAESAR'S PLAIN. STYLE - 

: Nudi enim sunt, recti. et. venusti, omni ornatu orationis tamquam 
vesté detracta (Cic. Brutus 262):'Ever since: Cicero's judgment, Caesar's 
style has been a matter:of discussion and analysis. He. has most often 
been praised as the master of the plain style, a writer of pure and 
elegant Latin. In our century attention has often turned to Tendenz, 
and critics have come to see both subtle and blatant forms of distortion 
and manipulation in Caesar's text.? These studies have emphasized bias 
in the choice of descriptive or evaluative words or in the general effect 
of the narrative. Most recently, H. C. Gotoff has analyzed the more 
formal features of Caesar's style and, while not stressing deformation, 
has shown that the basic notions of the genus humile as applied to 
Caesar must be expanded to include some of the more subtle tech- 
niques of an expressive, subordinate, periodic style.? His discussion of 
"the relationship between the author's style and his motives" con- 
cludes that "the artist's motives may have been quite different and less 
defensive" than the espousers of deformation have suggested.* In this 


i See, for instance, Sir Frank Adcock, Caesar as a Man of Letters (Cambridge 1956) 
63-72, and P. T. Eden, "Caesar's Style: Inheritance versus Intelligence," Glotta 40 (1972) 
74-117. It is generally felt that Caesar's style became freer throughout the writing of the de 
Bello Gailico. "The Seventh Book has more movement still and, as it were, flows faster, 
and the same is true of the books of the Civil War" Adcock, 64. 

2J. H. Collins, Propaganda, Ethics, and Psychological Assumptions in Caesar's 
Writing (diss. Frankfurt 1952), C. E. Stevens, "The Bellum Gallicum as a Work of Propa- 
ganda,” Latomus XI (1952) 165-79, and, of course, M. Rambaud, L'art de la Déformation 
Historique dans les Commentaires de César (Paris 1952, 1966). 

3H. C. Gotoff, "Towards a Practical Criticism of Caesar's Prose Style," ICS 9 
(1984) 1-18. All the terms, "expressive," "complex," and "periodic," are problematic: the 
plainest of styles may still be expressive and, perhaps, even complex; and periodicity in 
general is not the possession of one style. Gotoff refers to formal and hypotactic complex- 
ity, which often goes under the name of "periodic" and I have chosen not to quibble with 
his terms. To avoid confusion, however, it should be clear that Gotoff and I are referring to 
that hypotactic and formally balanced periodicity which is associated with the “ornate” 
style rather than the genus humile. : 

4Gotoff (note 3 above) 5. In general, he demonstrates that variety of style appears 
early in Caesar's writings, that it is allied to desired effects, and that: it is;.both more 
idiosyncratic and:more varied-than is usually acknowledged. ‘There is much ‘merit to his 
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article, I will:show.that. in Caesar:one feature of the-more ornate: and 
hypotactic style, the use of etsi and.tametsi? for the. subordination of 
coricessive:clauses, has a statistically demonstrable. affinity for.Caesar 
and the Caesarians, that Caesar uses (tam)etsi both:more frequently and 
more: narrowly; as: his, style develops, and that this sony is themati- 
ced related to, Caesar's self-presentation.. ..... ries 

. First; T, summarize the, statistical evidence.. In. ‘de. Bello. Gallico 
shape are but two instances of (tam)etsiin Book:1 and none atallin Book 
2. The. frequency: increases to an. average .of one instance per 11 para- 
graphs in Books 3:to 7, and then to ten instances in the 87 paragraphs of 
de Bello Civili-1. Of. the. total number of (tam)etsi's in de Bello Gallico 
(24), Caesar or his generals are the subject twenty-two times, or 9296 of 
the time, which is roughly the same figure as that-of.de Bello. Civili: 
fourteen. (14) out of sixteen: (16)-examples, or:87.526.. Of these. sixteen 
examples in de Bello-Givili, ten occur in the highly: tendentious. -and self- 
justifying first-book with. only one Pompeian concession.” Thus BC 1, 
which accounts for only 3690, of. the text, has 62.596: of -the-uses:of 
(tamjetsi. 1: conclude that, while Caesar is consistent throughout his 


"i 4S og rb ne dg 19 n. . “ 2 ` ay - 
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particular. analyses and: his Pu db poat oneer this. article offre conter videne of 
stylistic development toward „a. more, hypotactic style. at least with regard to etsi and 
tametsi. 
-ST have not considered: quamvis or quamquam ‘because there’are no ) examples i in de 
Bello: Civili and only three instances. in de Bello:Gallico: 2.31.6, -3.13:4;.4.2.5..1 have-not 
considered, except in the context.of 1.9 below, cum-concessive, because with: cum the 
concessive.sense is.either. inferred from the context or announced after, the fact with 
tamen, and both of these effects are perhaps more subtle than ( tam Jetsi but still different. I 
am interested here in ( tametsi because it is hypotactic, it announces béfore the fact that 
the content which is to conie ‘will eventually be overlooked, and it is the preferted form of 
hypotactic concession throughout the corpus. 
6The figures remain roughly consistent with a high in Book 5 which is almost 
identical to de Bello Civili 1, and a low in Book 6, which is closest to BG 1: BG 3 = 
instances/29 paragraphs, 4 = 4/37, 5 = 7/58, 6 = 2/44, 7 = 7/90. 
-7The second book has only one instance. of etsi; the third has Sue including two of 
the three tametsi's. This difference, minor though it may be, may still point to a.different 
purpose and time of composition for Book 2. The controversy about.date of composition 
and date of publication is represented by K. Barwick, Caesars Bellum civile, Tendenz, 
- Abfassungszeit. und Stil (Leipzig 1951), A. Klotz, “Preface? to C. luli-Caesaris commen- 
tarii, vol. H, Commentarii belli civilis? (Leipzig 1950), and J.:Collins, "On the. Date-and 
Interpretation of the Bellum Civile,” AJP 70 (1959).113—32. This is not the place to argue 
against Barwick's view. that BC 1 and 2 were originally a single book. I only call attention 
_ to the. fact :that,, . from.the point of view, of concession, there seems.to. be, a more than 
fortuitous difference in. style: between BC 1 and 2. : ^s - 
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Works in portraying his side as the side associated with concessions, in 
de Bello Civili 1,he does so with special frequency. 

Two other comparisons may set these figures in their appropriate 
context. First, concession marked after the fact with tamen also has an 
affinity for Caesar and the Caesarians. When we consider, however, 
those instances of tamen which do not follow (tam)etsi, the percentage 
of Caesarian concessions drops. to 63% in de Bello Civili 1 and 62% for 
the whole of de Bello Civili. Furthermore, tamen alone may be used to 
mark fairly neutral reversals, the kind which cannot easily be ascribed 
to any particülar actor's complex view of events. I offer as an example 
the narrative at BC 1.64.6: the Caesarians struggle to cross the Hiber, 
pauci ex his militibus ablati flumine ab equitatu excipiuntur ac sublevan- 
tur; interit tamen nemo.? Concession, then, as a "figure of thought"? in 
de Bello Civili separates Caesar's presentation of self from his presenta- 
tion of Pompey (marked by tamen, 63% Caesar to 16% Pompey"). 
However, this distinction between Caesarians and Pompeians is much 
more marked when we look at hypotactic concession with (tamy)etsi 
(87.596, or 7 of 8 examples, Caesar to 12.5%, or 1 of 8 examples, Pom- 
pey). Second, the thematic association of Caesar with concession and 
the verbal affinity of Caesar with etsi becomes even more marked when 
we consider the literal juxtaposition of Caesar and etsi. It occurs ten 
times in the corpus, four times in de Bello Civili, and three times in BC 
1,!! and etsi is never juxtaposed with another actor. To the sensitive ear, 
then, Caesar etsi becomes a familiar phrase, particularly striking in that 
one never hears Pompeius etsi or Ariovistus etsi. 

Given the statistical affinity of hypotactic concession for Caesar 
and the Caesarians, one may ask what purpose it serves which cannot 
be served by tamen alone. The difference lies in the presentation of the 


8See also 1.20.4 and 52.1. 

The term belongs to Gotoff; see above at n. 4. 

ioThe figures on which these percentages are based are as follows: tamen in de 
Bello Civili 1: 10-of 16 belong to Caesar, ] of 16 to Pompey; in de Bello Civili as a whole: 23 of 
37 belong to Caesar, 6 of-37 to Pompey. It is a noteworthy distinction that the incidence of 
tamen Which belongs to Pompey is 0 of 4 in de Bello Civili 2, but rises to 5 of 17 in de Bello 
Civili 3. The aberration supports the hypothesis that de Bello Civili was composed at a 
different time than the other books. ` 

LT refer to the exact collocation, Caesar etsi. It is found at BG 3.28.1; 4.21.1, 35.1; 
5.4.1; 7.33.1; BC 1.21.1, 29.1, 64, 3,, and 2.187. For the sake of purity, I have not counted 
Caesar milites cohortatus etsi, BC 3.97.4, equites etsi (of Caesar's cavalry) BC 1.62.1; qui 
etsi (of Caesarians, cf. BG 3.24.2) BC 3.95.2, or ipse etsi (of Caesar) BG 5.11.5. 
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concession and.so of the conceder: with (tametsi the reader is notified 
that the content which is to come will eventually be overlooked. Conse- 
quently, the content of the (tametsi clause is itself: suspended, held in 
abeyance, until the terms under which it is conceded. are. made clear. 
The author may linger:over what. he.claims is to be overlooked, Thus, 
etsi, like the formal, hypotactic- sentence in general, has an affinity. for 
leisurely and complex consideration. It presents.a'process, not merely a 
result,-and so may draw the reader into the mind of the actor and 
thinker.? (Tam)etsi, then, offers a complex event as a:whole, and, in- 
asmuch as.the concessive thought is ascribed- to the actor, it presents 
the conceder as a man of complex thought. Simple tamen, on the other 
hand, ‘emphasizes reversal in that it does. not indicate. concession until 
after the fact.. Instead, it narrates a simple event and then takes away or 
denies the normal expectations that one would have had based upon the 
simple. event.!3 - 

‘The. first instance. of concession in de.Bello Civili may serve as. an 
example.of the distinction. Caesar is speaking to his soldiers, contrast- 
ing Pompey and Sulla. Sullam nudata.omnibus rebus tribunicia potestate 
tamen intercessionem liberam reliquisse; Pompeium, qui amissa resti- 
tuisse videatur bona etiam quae. ante habuerint ademisse (1/7.4).1^ In the 
first place, Sullam etsi.or any name.juxtaposed. to: etsi is avoided by 
Caesar. Further, the sentence is about failed expectations: after nudata 
it is unexpected to find anything left, but after amissa restituisse it is 
even more surprising;to-find bona . . ..ademisse. The first reversal de- 
scribes the single action of nudatio; the second reversal describes differ- 
ent and mutually contradictory actions taken by.Pompey. The sentence, 
then, represents unexpected reversals as.getting worse: Caesar does not 
wish either to prepare the reader for these unexpected.reversals nor:to 


? In de Bello Civili one finds that the main verb of the (tamjetsi clause is.most 
frequently a verb of thinking or judging: videbantur (1.9), arbitrabatur (1.21), constabat 
(1.23), probabat (1.29), constiterat (1.46), timebat (1.64), constituerat (3.44); and yet these 
verbs only make explicit what is elsewhere implicit: . . . ut equites, etsi difficulter atque 
aegre fiebat, possent tamen atque auderent flumen transire (1.62).. It is auderent which 
makes it clear that the difficulties. are held in mind by Caesar's cavalry. 

This reversal of normal expectations accounts for cum-concessive as a sub- 
category of cum-circumstantial, parallel to cum-causal after which normal expectations 
are fulfilled. Concession as a reversal of expectations also accounts for the most common 
marker of concession in Latin, any emphatic negative. 

: MT have changed.du Pontet's punctuation in the OCT: bona, etiam quae. . . . Bona 
is at least. apo koinou, but is better taken in contrast to amissa. 
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p ont Sullà's-actión: as x i were the. prose of judgment (etsi nu- 
data ...-.).' 

E The basic disipenion can ibe further illustrated. by one of Caesar's 
early speeches in de Bello Civili. It is, in fact, the first instance.of etsi in 
de Bello Civili; and it offers both a striking example of Caesarian self- 
presentation and.an introduction to à.speech which takes concession as 
its dominant form. Chapter 8 recounts the visit of L: Caesar and Ros- 
cius to C. Caesar at Ariminum: Tlie sentences are short; the report-to 
Caesar is succinct.D The paragraph ends with three main clauses: 
Pauca éiusdem generis addit cum:excusatione Pompei coniuncta. Eadem 
fere atque eisdem verbis praetor. Roscius agit cum Caesare sibique Pom- 
peium commemorasse demonstrat (1.8.4). Caesar then contemplates his 
next move in thé leisurely movement of a complex sentence: Quae res 
etsi nihil ad levandas iniurias pertinere videbantur tamen idoneos nactus 
homines per quos ea quae vellet ad eum perferrentur petit ab utroque 
quoniam Pompei mandata ad se detulerint, ne graventur sua quoque ad 
eum postulata deferre, si parvo labore magnas controversias tollere atque 
omnem ltaliam metu liberare possint (1.9.1). Concessions, judgment, 
causes, and hopes are balanced as the sentence moves from nihil, to 
parvo, to magnas and omnem, as levandae iniuriae are set aside in the 
interests of controversias tollere and Italiam liberare. Word choice and 
verbal echoes bind the hope, perferrentur to its warrant, detulerint, and 
to the request, deferre, as Caesar, who has the right to feel oppressed 
(nihil ad levandas iniurias) asks of Pompey's legates not to be oppressed 
(ne graventur) by. what is, after all, only a small effort (parvo labore). 
The sentence ends imagining a grand outcome (omnem Italiam metu 
liberare) which balances. and reverses. Caesar: s justified oppression (ni- 
hil ad levandas iniurias). . 

This sentence, then, irodusési in the VASE Caesar's Speech 
to the legates (petit ab uirOGUE) at the same time that it initiates the 
reader into Caesar's complex thinking (etsi nihil . : . tamen). In doing 
this latter, the sentence also introduces the form that the speech itself 
will take: a series of concessions, followed by a proposal which, in light 
of those Caesarian concessions, must seem reasonable, magnanimous, 
and far—sighted. In the speech itself, however, hypotactic concession is 


SIn the sentences outside oratio obliqua there are 10 main verbs in less than 10 
OCT lines; inside the oratio obliqua there are 4 main verbs represented in about 6 lines, 
counting constructions like debere . . . dimittere neque . . . irasci as one main verb. 
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not used; the rhetorical form of the speech does not imitate a man 
thinking or giving thoughtful consideration to a plan, but offers instead 
a catalogue of grievances, which one can outline as follows: 


[the concessions:] . . . dignitatem . . . beneficium . . . imperio . .. 
rationem. ... 
[the goal:] Tamen . . . rei publicae causa... ; 


[concession:] cum literas . . . 

[goal not attained:] ne id quidem... . 
[concessions:] Tota Italia dilectus . . . legiones . . . armis . . . perni- 
ciem. ... 

[the goal:] Sed tamen . . . rei publicae causa. 


The point of this paratactic presentation is to emphasize the unfairness 
of the position that Caesar is in. Consequently, the word order empha- 
sizes Caesar and his feelings (Sibi semper . . . Doluisse se... .), the 
unfairness of the reversals he has suffered (ne id quidem . . .), and the 
odds stacked against him (Tota Italia . . .). Quonam haec omnia nisi ad 
suam perniciem pertinere? is designed to separate the haec omnia above 
from the concession to come (sed tamen ad omnia) and to give full scope 
to Caesar's complaint. The speech, then, represents an inequitable bar- 
gain being allowed by Caesar for the sake of a greater good (rei publicae 
causa). The sentence with etsi which introduces the speech exhibits, on 
the other hand, the fullness of thought, the concern with causes and 
goals, and the balanced judgment of events which characterize Caesar's 
way of thinking. 

This self-characterization is, of course, both thematic and com- 
mon in de Bello Civili 1. We may briefly review!$ Caesar's view of the 
antagonists in this. war: as he sets it forth in the opening chapters. The 
civil war is represented as arising in large part from precipitous and 


16 The following owes much in general to J. H. Collins, "Caesar as Political Propa- 
gandist," ANRW I.1 (1972) 942-63 and M. Rambaud (note 2 above). I have not, however, 
merely repeated their insights. The view I offer looks at thematic "propaganda" (like 
"Cruelty, terrorism and atrocities of the Pompeians," Collins 950—52) under the general 
theme of “Concession,” a theme not discussed by Collins or Rambaud, and implicitly 
connects the theme of Pompeian rapacity with the failure of Pompey ever to be presented 
in the process of weighing and conceding. The description also attends to the finesse of 
Caesar's style; something that Collins and Rambaud do not observe because they are not 
writing about style. 
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short-sighted actions of the Pompeians. The first sentence, with its 
double chiasmus,!? begins with an emphasis upon difficulty (aegre) and 
ends in inexplicable impossibility (non potuit), as the consuls refuse to 
discuss Caesar's requests. The second paragraph presents Lentulus 
terrorizing those who offer leniores sententiae, namely, M. Marcellus 
whose suggestion is merely prudent, Calidius and Rufus whose sugges- 
tions are both prudent and equitable.!5 By the beginning of paragraph 
four, Scipio and Cato have refused to send legates to announce to Cae- 
sar the Senate's desire. Motivated by personal anger, disappointment, 
and debt, the Pompeians abuse, terrify, compel, threaten, and hasten, 
both to overthrow Republican tradition and to attack Caesar: hi omnes 
convicio L. Lentuli consulis correpti exagitabantur. . . . Marcellus perter- 
ritus conviciis a sua sententia discessit. Sic vocibus consulis, terrore prae- 
sentis exercitus, minis amicorum Pompei plerique compulsi inviti et coacti 
Scipionis sententiam sequuntur. . . . Refertur confestim . . . (1.2.4—2.7). 
Pompey himself falls prey to Caesar's enemies and his own mean and 
personal motives: Ipse Pompeius, ab inimicis Caesaris incitatus et quod 
neminem dignitate secum exaequari volebat . . . , simul infamia duarum 
legionum permotus . . . rem ad arma deduci studebat (4.4). In all of this 
haste, there is a Pompeian failure either to concede any point or to 
balance and judge one end or means against another. This is the narra- 
tive "set-up" for Caesar etsi. ... 

The two paragraphs which then summarize the situation in Rome 
begin in turmoil (his de causis aguntur omnia raptim atque turbate, 5.1) 
and end in chaos (omnia divina humanaque iura permiscentur, 6.8). De- 
spite all these iniuriae and inimicitiae, Caesar persists in hoping for 
peace. With extraordinary finesse he places his own first appearance in 
the midst of this chaotic narrative, but removed in time and place, the 
only thoughtful equitable man: Is eo tempore erat Ravennae exspec- 


"7 A] = aegre ab his, A2 = impetratum est, B = ut in senatu recitarentur; B = ut 
vero... ad senatum referretur A2 = impetrari, Al = non potuit. 

83 Marcellus prudently suggests building an army before acting rashly; Calidius and 
Rufus address the obstacle caused by the two "Caesarian" legions which Pompey was 
holding near the city. The very fact that the legions are represented as Caesarian (ereptis 
ab eo [Caesare] duabus legionibus [2.3]) points to Pompeian short-sightedness. Similarly, 
Pompey's rash and, in the event, absolutely false information about Caesar: praeterea 
cognitum compertumque sibi alieno esse animo in Caesarem milites neque eis posse per- 
suaderi ut eum defendant aut sequantur (6.2). It was, of course, the Pompeian soldiers that 
deserted: see 12.2, 13.4, 15.3. 
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tabatque suis lenissimis postulatis responsa, si qua hominum aequitate 
res ad otium deduci posset (5.5).)? This narrative gesture, a contrast 
between the rashness and cruelty of the Pompeians and the considered 
care and patience of Caesar, between short-sighted fears and desires 
and far-sighted statesmanship, is the narrative parallel to the stylistic 
and grammatical association of Caesar with the subordinating conjunc- 
tion, etsi. 

This general contrast can be applied to (tam)etsi throughout de 
Bello Civili. Caesar uses etsi and tametsi to insinuate his thinking into 
the narrative and to advertise his broad, usually statesmanlike, per- 
spective. At Corfinium, Caesar overlooks the strategic advantage of 
immediately taking possession of the town because of the risks to the 
townspeople from the. entry of soldiers at night. We seem to overhear 
Caesar thinking to himself: Quibus rebus cognitis Caesar etsi magni in- 
teresse arbitrabatur quam primum oppido potiri cohortisque ad se in cas- 
tra traducere ne qua aut largitionibus aut animi confirmatione aut falsis 
nuntiis commutatio fieret voluntatis quod saepe in bello parvis momentis 
magni casus intercederent, tamen veritus ne militum introitu et nocturni 
temporis licentia oppidum diriperetur eos qui venerant collaudat atque in 
oppidum dimittit, portas murosque asservari iubet (1.21.2). The hypotac- 
tic periodicity rivals some of Cicero's constructions. The short range 
strategic advantage, involving the possession of the town and its co- 
horts is stated, explained, and then justified in terms of military experi- 
ence (a reminder of credentials). This is the context (magni interesse 
... magni casus . . .) in which Caesar's fears for the town are to be 
seen and weighed. The sentence is not about action or even about rea- 
sons; it is about judgment. Thus the sentence comes full circle, from 
oppido potiri to in oppidum dimittit . . . asservari iubet. When Caesar's 
humane fears and concerns for the town and its people become the 
reason for his concessions, the result is magisterial: praise, trust, and 
risk for the greater good. 

Again, at Brundisium Caesar balances two opposed objectives 
simultaneously: Atque haec Caesar ita administrabat, ut condiciones 


I? Note the echo in si... res ad otium deduci . . . of the alleged Pompeian rem ad 
arma deduci, above at 4.4. The sentence gives the impression of leisure and consideration 
primarily through "erat" and “suis,” which are substantively unnecessary, "lenissimis," 
which is blatantly tendentious, and the postponed “si qua . . . ," which leaves the reader 
with Caesar's uncertain hopes. 
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pacis dimittendas non existimaret; ac tametsi magnopere admirabatur 
Magium, quem ad Pompeium cum mandatis miserat, ad se non remitti, 
atque ea res saepe temptata etsi impetus eius consiliaque tardabat, tamen 
omnibus rebus in eo perseverandum putabat (1.26.2). With the repeated 
but postponed etsi the objections seem to pile up: first there was the 
failure of Magius to return, then there were the frequent attempts, and 
those attempts stalled his progress. But finally he returns to his commit- 
ment as perseverandum putabat reconfirms dimittendas non existima- 
ret.?? In this sentence, tametsi and etsi exist only for the sake of reveal- 
ing what Caesar had in mind (admirabatur) when he persevered in 
seeking peace. Caesar's perseverance frames the sentence and contains 
his disappointments. Thus, etsi is itself a retardation in a sentence that 
perseveres in its concern with peace. 

As a fourth example we may look at Caesar as he presents himself 
watching Pompey get away from Brundisium: Caesar etsi ad spem confi- 
ciendi negoti maxime probabat coactis navibus mare transire et Pom- 
peium sequi prius quam ille sese transmarinis auxiliis confirmaret tamen 
eius rei moram temporisque longinquitatem timebat quod omnibus coac- 
tis navibus Pompeius praesentem facultatem insequendi sui ademerat 
(1.29.1). Caesar's considerations are purely strategic, but the function of 
the sentence is to present Caesar considering. He appears weighing 
hope against practical possibilities and finding the crux of the situation 
in coactis navibus. Again, the structure of the sentence is circular. It is 
as if we follow Caesar's mind as it contemplates naves cogendae and, in 
so doing, moves from hope to fear to lost opportunity. 

Other examples are not as elaborate as the four considered above. 
With one exception they occur in strategic and military contexts and 
appropriately enough do not involve such extensive subordination. 
Their contrasts are simple: etsi deiectis . . . tamen summa . . . (1.46.3); 
etsi difficulter . . . possent tamen . . . (1.62.2); etsi timebat . . . conan- 
dum tamen . . . (1.64.3); Caesar etsi multis . . . tamen constituerat nul- 
lam... (2.18.7); etsi magno . . . tamen ad omnem . . . (3.95.2); etsi 


20 Adcock (note 1 above) 47 says, "It is taken for granted that Caesar would not 
sacrifice any military advantage to assist negotiations, and that his enemies would take 
the same line.” The sentence under discussion, as well as the general affinity of etsi for 
Caesar disproves Adcock's view, unless one wishes to distinguish risk from disadvantage. 
Caesar certainly risks disadvantages when he delays his impetus or overlooks the usual 
causes for reversals of allegiance in war. 
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totius diei . . . tamen munitione . . . (3.97.4). The examples with tametsi 
are slightly different. Apparently Caesar reserves tametsi for less 
pointed contrasts and is equally inclined to position the conjunction 
after the conclusion as before it: tametsi erant munitiones castrorum 
magnae, tamen sinistro cornu... (3.67.4); Caesar superius institu- 
tum... X legionem . . . nonam . . . tametsi erat... (3.89.1)?! 

Given the increasing frequency of etsi throughout the Caesarian 
corpus up to BC | and its general affinity for Caesar and the Caesarians, 
it is not surprising to find that the tvpes of concession expressed with 
etsi become more narrowly and purposefully focused. If we look back 
to de Bello Gallico we find both greater generosity for Caesar's antago- 
nists and more room for Caesarian failure. BG 3.24.2: the Spaniards 
decide not to fight because they thought it safer sine ullo vulnere victoria 
potiri.2? The plan failed when Crassus saw through the strategy, but the 
desire to avoid bloodshed is important, because in the de Bello Civili it 
will be exclusively Caesarian. BG 3.28: Caesar uses etsi to elaborate a 
decision that turned out to be a failure. BG 5.4.1: Caesar excuses his 
own inattention to Indutiomarus by noting that he was aware of his 
designs. BG 5.33.4: the sentence serves only to excuse Cotta: quod 
consilium etsi in eiusmodi casu reprehendum non est, tamen incommode 
accidit; the concession should be assigned to the author Caesar, not to 
any actor in the narrative. BG 7.16.3: Caesar excuses the vulnerability of 
his foragers on the need for food: adoriebatur magnoque incommodo 
adficiebat, etsi quantum ratione provideri poterat, ab nostris occurre- 
batur. . . . BG 7.15.2: the Bituriges sustain a painful loss while consoling 
themselves with a long view of coming victory. Thus, we find in de Bello 
Gallico both concessions by Caesar's opponents which take a long and 
broad view of action and concessions by Caesar himself which amount 
to excuses. Neither occur in de Bello Civili. In fact, by the time Caesar 
composes de Bello Civili he allows etsi to his antagonists only to deny 
the Pompeians either strategic wisdom or strategic purpose. 

A quick review of (tam)etsi in de Bello Civili will make the Tendenz 
of Caesar's usage clear. In general, all of the Caesarian uses of etsi in de 
Bello Civili are limited to successful military strategy or general states- 
manship. Under strategic considerations, some concessions are only 


AV There is one postponed etsi at 1.23.4. 
220ne should compare Pompey's harassment of Caesar's troops at 3.44.6, men- 
tioned above. 
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practical and represent Caesar's success at overcoming obstacles.?? 
Other concessions represent the efficient working of general and sol- 
diers, as each helps the other to overcome apparent obstacles and to 
pursue long-range goals.?4 The other class of concessions concerns 
Caesar's efforts to balance fairness against strategy; in all of these, 
Caesar represents himself as running strategic risk or overlooking clear 
indications of ill—will in the interests of peace and good government. It 
is interesting and relevant to notice that this use of etsi appears fre- 
quently in the opening chapters of the de Bello Civili and is confined 
exclusively to the first book of de Bello Civili.25 Two points need to be 
made here: in no instance does a strategic Caesarian concession ex- 
pressed with (tam)etsi fail, and in no case does Caesar use the hypotac- 
tic form to excuse a decision or judgment. 

When we look at the examples of hypotactic concession assigned 
to Pompeians, however, we find first that neither Pompey nor his fol- 
lowers ever concede a strategic advantage in the interests of equity. 
Rather, at 3.44.6, Pompey takes an action without any real strategic 
purpose—etsi prohibere Pompeius totis copiis et dimicare non constitu- 
erat . . .—and, while Caesar never says as much, it is easy to infer that 
the harassment of Caesar's men was pointless. Furthermore, the effort 
of Afranius and Petreius to weigh the relative strategic advantages and 
disadvantages of retreat by day or retreat by night, 1.67.5, results in 


?3].29.1: hope of quickly bringing the war to an end is balanced against the dangers 
of delay; 1.46.3: cavalry overcomes difficulties of maneuvering in narrow places; 1.62.2: 
soldiers and cavalry overcome difficulties of fording the river; 2.18.7: necessary business 
in Italy yields to strategic demands of the war in Spain; 3.89.]: Caesar proceeds despite 
current weakness and size of legions (tametsi). One concession is ultimately strategic but 
involves a matter of judgment which is tested by the event: 3.67.4: (tametsi) a strategic 
decision pays off—neqgue eum [Caesarem] prima opinio fefellit. 

241.64,3: the soldier's enthusiasm overcomes Caesar's doubts about safety; 3.95.2: 
the soldiers show their spirit despite the heat; 3.97.4: Caesar’s exhortations overcome the 
weariness of the soldiers. 

251.9.1: despite the immediate evidence, Caesar tries again for peace; 1.21.1: strate- 
gic advantage of immediately taking possession of a town is relinquished because of the 
risks to the townspeople from the entry of soldiers at night; 1.23.4: accessible money is 
relinquished because the seizure would be judged harshly. (Concern for how an action 
may appear and be judged is represented as a concession which statesmen must make to 
the world of opinion. See Collins [note 2 above] 127.) 1.26.2: (tametsi) the prior disappoint- 
ment of Caesar’s expectation that communication would be reciprocal is overlooked in 
the interests of peace; 1.26.2: peace is pursued even at the cost of losing the advantage of 
an attack. 
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failure: quare omni ratione esse interdiu perrumpendum: etsi aliquo ac- 
cepto detrimento, tamen summa exercitus salva locum quem petant capi 
posse. Thus they decide to wait for daylight; by then it is too late. 
Caesar is snide: nemo erat tam tardus aut fugiens laboris quin... 
(69.3). There are no other instances of Pompeian etsi.?° 

This overview of etsi and tametsi leads to an easy conclusion. As 
Caesar's style and political concerns develop, he uses (tam)etsi increas- 
ingly to present himself as a man of careful thought, knowledgeable 
about strategy. In de Bello Civili, but especially in the first book, he uses 
(tam)etsi and its consequent construction both for consideration of mili- 
tary strategy and for presentation of statesmanship. The very word 
becomes a sign of what Caesar does and what Pompey does not. Fur- 
thermore, in the de Bello Civili, Caesar's successes in both categories of 
concession, strategic and political, become connected, and the connec- 
tion between them is not fortuitous or limited to the use of etsi; 1t is 
thematic and substantive. Caesar wishes to represent his military suc- 
cess as evidence of his general judgment, his willingness to make the 
necessary and wise concessions for long-range goals and the greater 
good. In other words, strategic etsi is evidence of statesmanlike etsi and 
vice—versa. It is not surprising, then, that neither do Pompeians ever 
concede the short term military advantage for broader governmental 
goals nor does the form, (tam)etsi . . . , ever excuse in de Bello Civili a 
Caesarian failure. Caesar himself explicitly draws the connection be- 
tween strategic and governmental virtue which his use of (tam)etsi sug- 
gests. After cataloguing the wrongs he has suffered and recounting his 
own losses and patience, he asks the Senators to govern with him, 
. . . ut rem publicam suscipiant atque una secum administrent (1.32.7). 
Then granting them the freedom to refuse,?? he overlooks both the prior 
actions of Pompey and his arrogant and short-sighted remark about leg- 


?é'The general contrast between Caesar and Pompey remains the same when we 
look at the instances of Pompeian tamen without etsi. At 1.7.4 Caesar claims that what 
Sulla nevertheless left, Pompey does not leave; at 1.11.2 Pompey's unfair persistence in 
Rome is imagined as something which is nevertheless not irreligious (that is, for Pompey 
tamen marks inequity which escapes the letter of the law). Thus, while Caesar pursues 
what is difficult or fair despite dangers and problems, Pompey pursues what is selfish and 
unprecedented despite what could be easily done and what is fair. 

27 Şin timore defugiant . . . , he says, placing the responsibility upon the Pom- 
peians; cp. Marcellus perterritus conviciis a sua sententia discessit. Sic vocibus consulis, 
terrore praesentis exercitus, minis amicorum Pompei plerique compulsi inviti et coacti Scipi- 
onis sententiam sequuntur (1.2.6). 
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ates?8 in order to recommend that legates again be sent de compositione 
(1.32.8).29 The master of Italy then explains: se vero, ut operibus anteire 
studuerit, sic iustitia et aequitate velle superare (32.9).59 

Hypotactic concession with tametsi and etsi is for Caesar an effec- 
tive way of presenting both the tug of opposed ends and means and the 
Caesarian choice of the far view. However, beyond all the particular 
examples and particular concessions, the undeniable affinity of etsi for 
Caesar remains in itself a subtle and effective piece of rhetoric. It is an 
emblem of the larger assurance that no matter how extreme the particu- 
lar case (etsi magnopere, etsi nihil, etsi magni, etsi difficulter etsi totius), 
the Caesarians, but Caesar especially (Caesar etsi), will be able to step 
back from immediate pressures and appearances and to exercise the 
necessary judgment: they can produce both results and justice.?! 


WILLIAM W. BATSTONE 
THE OHiO STATE UNIVERSITY 


28 According to Caesar, the remark was (in oratio obliqua), ad quos legati mitteren- 
tur, his auctoritatem attribui timoremque eorum qui mitterent significari. Caesar's judgment 
is reported as, fenuis atque infirmi haec animi videri (32.8—9). 

2? Similarly, at the close of BC 1, Caesar relies upon a related device (etiam) to 
represent himself as successful despite concessions, equitable because of concessions: 
se, qui etiam bona condicione et loco et tempore aequo confligere noluerit, ut quam integer- 
rima essent ad pacem omnia. Here, with magisterial equanimity, ut quam integerrima . .. 
is an instance of officium; etiam bona . . . is the concession. In the speech reported, 
moreover, Caesar is relating how all but Afranius did what was expected and required of 
them (reliquos enim omnes officium suum praestitisse). Caesar's concession comes first; 
the concession of Caesar's army is second: qui iniuria etiam accepta suisque interfectis 
quos in sua potestate habuerit conservavit et texerit. The third instance of officium belongs 
to Afranius’ army; this time not only is the concession missing, but the motivation is 
assigned a cause, self-interest: illius denique exercitus milites, qui per se de concilianda 
pace egerint, qua in re omnium suorum vitae consulendum putarint (85.2). The whole 
speech is, in fact, a concession to Afranius: quae tamen omnia et se tulisse patientia et esse 
laturum; neque nunc . . . quod tamen sibi difficile non sit, sed . . . hanc unam atque ex- 
tremam esse pacis condicionem (85.11-12). 

30The same reason appears at the end when Caesar avoids a pitched battle near 
Ilerda: praesertim cum non minus esset imperatoris consilio superare quam gladio (72.2). 
Here, the role of imperator is asserted, while other roles are played out, especially those 
which involve misericordia civium (72.3) and, by the end, the restoration of financial 
losses and judicial order; see 87.1 and 3. 

31T would like to thank Prof. Charles E. Murgia, who introduced me to Latin prose 
style, Prof. Robert A. Kaster, who helped make this a better article, Prof. Stephen Tracy 
for his encouragement, and Dr. Tom Loening for remarkable precision in both proofread- 
ing and style. 
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48-642 


Has inter medias abrupti fluminis instar 

immanis Serpens sinuosa uolumina torquet 

hinc atque hinc supraque illas (mirabile monstrum). 50 
cauda Helicen supra tendit; redit ad Cynosuran 

squamigero lapsu. qua desinit ultima cauda 

hac caput est Helices; flexu comprenditur alio 

Serpentis Cynosura; ille explicat amplius orbes 

sublatusque retro'maiorem respicit Arcton. 55 
ardent ingentes oculi, caua tempora claris 

ornantur flammis, mento sedet unicus ignis. 

tempus dexterius quae signat stella Draconis 

quaeque sedet mento (................085. 

RO ee ee eee ee ) lucetque nouissima cauda 

extremumque Helices sidus micat. hac radiatur 60 
Serpentis decline caput, qua proxima signa 

occasus ortusque uno tanguntur ab orbe. 

Oceani tumidis ignotae fluctibus Arctoe, 

semper inocciduis seruantes ignibus axem. 


The last two lines in this passage are clearly out of place. Several 
clues invite and encourage suspicion. First and most important, in the 
corresponding passage of Aratus's Phaenomena the observation that 
the Bears never set in Ocean (Germanicus 63-64 = Aratus 47—48) fol- 
lows immediately after the location of the constellation Draco has been 
given; and Aratus's description of Draco concludes with the observa- 


! The text of the poem is quoted from the edition of D. B. Gain, The Aratus ascribed 
to Germanicus Caesar (Bristol 1976). Gain's apparatus, however, must be supplemented 
with the manuscript readings and conjectures reported in the Budé text of A. LeBoeuffle, 
Germanicus: les Phénomènes d'Aratos (Paris 1975). The following earlier editions are still 
worth consulting: J. C. Orelli, Phaedri fabulae: accedunt Caesaris Germanici Aratea (Tu- 
rici 1832); A. Brevsig, Germanici Caesaris Aratea cum scheliis (Berlin 1867); E. Baehrens, 
"Germanici Arateorum quae supersunt" in Poetae Latini Minores 1.142—200 (Leipzig 
1879); A. Breysig, Germanici Caesaris Aratea (Leipzig 1839). 

2 Following Orelli and Baehrens I have adopted in line 62 Grotius's conjecture orbe 
(ore codd., Gain). 
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tion that its head is located in the region where rising and setting seem 
to blend, i.e., the horizon (Germanicus 61-62 = Aratus 61—62). This is 
the order of presentation followed by Cicero (VIII, IX, XP and Avi- 
enius (132—168).^ 


Tas dé dt’ &udhotégas otn zxotaguoio &xogew@eE 
etheitat, uéyo Satya, Aodxav, neol T Gudl T éayàg 
uvotoc- al 6’ Goa ot oneions &xáteoOe Hégovtar 
"AQXxtoL, KUAVEO MEPVAGCYMEVAL MXEAVOTO. 
atta ő y’ GAAns uev vedty exttefvetar oŭ, 
GAAnV dé onelon meoitépvetau Tj év of &xon 
oven mao xEdaAry “EAtuns dxcomavtetar "Aoxrov: 
ometon & èv Kuvóoovga xdon Exgv J| 6E xar atti 
eleita xedadry, xai ob o6dc Eoyetar Gyouc, 
èx 8’ attic madivogoos dvatoéxet. ob uèv Éxeívo 
oió0ev, où’ olog zepa emAdumetar Goto, 
GAG Sto xporádooirc, 800 8’ Supaow: eic Ò’ bréveoBev 
£oxavw|v éméyer yévuoc Seivoio zxt£AdGQov. 
Ao&Eóv Ó' &oti ndon, vevovtr 5é xáunav Éovxev 
&xonv eic “EAinng ovorjv: uóAa ô’ éoti xar i90 
xai ovóua xal xgotadoto và ÓógEux verto oor. 
xelvy xov xEmady tH viooetar, iyi xeo Gxoar 
utoyovtar Stovés te xal GvtoAal GAARANat. 

(Aratus 45—62) 


Aratus's description is in turn based on the prose treatise of the 
fourth century B.C. astronomer Eudoxus of Cnidus. From the extant 
fragments of Eudoxus’s treatise it is clear that the outline of the constel- 
lation falls into two parts.? In the first part Eudoxus, using the circum- 
polar Bears as pointers, describes the path traced by the snake's tail 
between the two Bears and the two coils that it forms on either side of 
Ursa Minor (p. 42 Lasserre): in the second part he gives the location of 


3J. Soubiran, Cicéron: Aratea, fragments poétiques (Paris 1972). Although Cicero's 
description of Draco survives only in fragments, it seems certain from the way in which 
the fragments are presented in De natura deorum (2.106—7) that the description concluded 
with fragment X, hoc caput hic paulum sese subitoque recondit, / ortus ubi atque obitus 
parti admiscetur in una. 

4J. Soubiran, Aviénus: les Phénoménes dAratos (Paris 1981). 

5E Lasserre, Die Fragmente des Eudoxos von Knidos (Berlin 1966). The text of 
Aratus is quoted from J. Martin's Arati Phaenomena. Introduction, texte critique, com- 
mentaire et traduction (Florence 1956). 
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the head which then becomes a pointer for the next constellation, En- 
gonasin (p. 43 Lasserre). Within this framework Aratus's reference to 
the Bears as "wary of'blue Ocean" confirms the location of Draco's tail 
within the circle of perpetual visibility, since the Bears are located on 
either side of it, and at the same time distinguishes the location of the 
tail from the location of the head which is, for an observer in northern 
latitudes, further south of the pole and verges on the horizon.® At this 
point one has to ask why Germanicus transposed lines which in their 
original position are integral to the clarity and accuracy of the descrip- 
tion to a new positioniin which they appear to be a useless appendage. 
In response one may argue that Germanicus did not feel con- 
strained to follow the original down to the last detail. And in fact there 
are numerous occasions when Germanicus departs completely from the 
text of the Phaenomena and gives expression to his own ingenium, most 
notably in the new proem 1-16 and in the aetiological excursus on the 
zodiac 532—64. But inthe description of Draco Germanicus renders the 
Greek very closely matching it almost line for line and phrase for 
phrase. One has only to set the two passages side by side in order to see 
the technical virtuosity with which the Latin poet translates the origi- 
nal. Since he took such pains to stay close to the form and content of 
the original, it is very difficult to explain this peculiar departure from it. 
The alteration cannot be graced with the name aemulatio or oppo- 
sitio in imitando: it is inept and erroneous.’ In Aratus's text the perpet- 
ual visibility of the Bears, mentioned in conjunction with their position 
relative to Draco, provides astronomical information appropriate to the 
description of Draco's tail, not to its head. In Germanicus's text, on the: 
other hand, the perpetual visibility of the Bears is presented as an 
isolated astronomical phenomenon divorced from any relevant context. 
Moreover, if Germanicus concluded his description of Draco with men- 


tion of the Bears in 63—64, he carelessly obscured an important point of 


$See the note in G. R. Mair's Loeb edition of Aratus (Cambridge, Mass./London, 
rev. repr. 1955) 210-11 or consulit H. A. Rey, The Stars: A New Way To See Them (Boston 
1976) 23 and 31 (illustration). 

7G. Maurach [Germanicus und sein Arat (Heidelberg 1978) 138] noticed the discrep- 
ancy between the translation and the original and conjectured that Germanicus trans- 
posed the lines in question to the end of his description of Draco in order to achieve an 
overall unit of design for 24—64 through ring composition, line 64 echoing line 24: axem 
Cretaeae dextra laeuaque tuentur. But as I shall try to show, the difficulties that arise from 
retaining 63—64 in their present position seriously undermine any attempt to defend the 
alteration on artistic grounds. 
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celestial topography. Line 65, introducing the constellation Engonasin 
(Hercules), reads haud procul effigies inde est defecta labore: haud pro- 
cul inde refers to the position of Draco's head given in 61—62. The impor- 
tant connection between haud procul inde and Serpentis caput is severed 
by the clumsy intrusion of 63—64 which is signaled by the peculiar 
asyndeton between 62--63. What rhetorical point is to be found in say- 
ing “the head of Draco lies in an area where risings and settings blend: 
the Bears are unknown to the waters of Ocean"? The asyndeton does 
not continue a series, it does not introduce a contrast, a summation, a 
climax or an explanation. In fact, there is no astronomical or logical 
connection between the two statements. 

Let us turn for a moment to Vergil's rendering of lines 45—48 of the 
Phaenomena. His testimony deserves special consideration because 
Germanicus imitates him in the same way that Aratus imitates Homer. 


maximus hic flexu sinuoso elabitur Anguis 
circum perque duas in morem fluminis Arctos 
Arctos Oceani metuentis aequore tingi. Georgics 1.244— 468 


Germanicus has structured his translation in the same way, changing 
lines 47-48 of the Phaenomena into a prepositional phrase: circum per- 
que duas . . . Arctos — hinc atque hinc supraque illas. What is missing, 
of course, in the text of Germanicus’s Aratea is something correspond- - 
ing to Oceani metuentis aequore tingi after illas. If the testimony of 
Cicero, Vergil and Avienius is to be trusted, not to mention Aratus's 
guiding hand, then the conclusion is inevitable: Germanicus wrote 


has inter medias abrupti fluminis instar 48 
immanis Serpens sinuosa uolumina torquet 49 
hinc atque hinc supraque illas (mirabile monstrum) 50 
Oceani tumidis ignotas fluctibus Arctos 63 
semper inocciduis seruantes ignibus axem. 64 


The transposition requires a slight syntactical change: ignotae 
Arctoe becomes ignotas Arctos.? For that small price the two lines are 


8See the comments of R. E Thomas, Virgil: Georgics I-II (Cambridge 1988). 
? For the insertion of mirabile monstrum between illas and Arctos compare Aeneid 
9.120—22: hinc uirgineae (mirabile monstrum) | reddunt se totidem facies pontoque feruntur. 
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restored to their proper place and function and line 65 (haud procul inde) 
can now follow 61—62: 


hac radiatur 60 
Serpentis decline: caput, qua proxima signa 6] 
occasus ortusque uno tanguntur ab orbe. 62 
haud procul effigies inde est defecta labore. 65 


One point remains to be explained, the separation of illas and 
Arctos. The word order of the Latin, I suggest, is a deliberate imitation 
of Aratus's word order in 47-48 where the article and its substantive are 
widely separated.!9 Imitation of Greek word order is a recognized fea- 
ture of the translator's ars from the time of Livius Andronicus." Cic- 
ero's Aratus furnishes examples of the same phenomenon: the demon- 
strative ille is used to;represent the Greek article and is placed at some 
distance from its substantive.!2 


illa recedens 
Austrum consequitur deuitans corpore Virgo. (260—61) 


fj 9 OALyov $éostot votugtégn, o08’ &mpóXAst, 
IIao8évoc (490—91) 


labitur illa simul, gnatam lacrimosa requirens, 
Cassiepia (442—43) 


10 Aratus is imitating the use of the Homeric article. In his edition of the Phae- 
nomena (Berlin 1893, repr. 1955) E. Maass gives examples of similar word order under the 
heading "articulus et nomen diversis periodi portionibus vel versibus inserta" (p. 97). 

u Scevola Mariotti, Livio Andronico e la traduzione artistica (Milan 1952) 35—41. On 
the imitation of Greek word order by Latin poets see E. Norden's edition of Aeneid 6 
(Leipzig/Berlin 19273), “Einiges ueber Wortstellung" 402—4; C. J. Fordyce's commentary 
(Oxford 1973) on Catullus 23.7 and 66.18 (with additional bibliography) and W. Clausen, 
"Catullus and Callimachus" HSCP 74 (1970) 85-86. 

12Compare Aeneid 10.707—8, 11.809—11, 12.5—6. The same type of word order is 
found also in prose: Cicero, Tusc. disp. 1.42, illam uero funditus eiciamus indiuiduorum 
corporum leuium et rotundorum concursionem; (with a proper noun) 3.38, ille acriculus me 
audiente Athenis senex Zeno. And it is not unusual to find a fairly long attributive phrase 
placed between the demonstratives hic and ille and their substantives: in Car. 4.23, hac 
quam perspicitis ad conseruandam rem publicam diligentia; pro Sest. 67, illam suam non 
sopitam sed suspicione aliqua retardatam consuetudinem. Most peculiar is pro Sulla 8, 
hanc mihi tu si propter meas res gestas imponis in omni uita mea, Torquate, personam. 
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1| 6£ xal adty matd0c émetyetar gLOdOAoLO 
ded) Kaooiéxeua. (653—54) 


The ratio corruptionis is to be found, I believe, in the repetition of 
supra in 50 and 51: 


hinc atque hinc supraque illas (mirabile monstrum) 50 
Oceani tumidis ignotas fluctibus Arctos 63 
semper inocciduis seruantes ignibus axem. 64 
cauda Helicen supra tendit; redit ad Cynosuran. 51 


Supra, acting as mnemonic cue, directed the scribe's attention to the 
same word in line 51.5? 


58—60 
tempus dexterius quae signat stella Draconis 58 
quaeque sedet mento (...............luun. 59a 
NE ) lucetque nouissima cauda 59b 
extremumque Helices sidus micat. 60 


The lacuna was suggested by Edward Courtney [CR 83 (1968) 138— 
39] and may be the most prudent solution to a difficult crux. But the 
Latin corresponds so closely to lines 59—60 of Aratus that I believe it is 
possible to recover the word that will restore the meaning of 59. In lines 
59—60 Aratus observes that the stars which mark the mouth and right 
temple of Draco lie on a straight line with the star in the tip of Ursa 
Major’s tail.!4 The Latin text, however, gives no translation of the cru- 
cial phrase xat i96 which defines the spatial relationship among the 
three stars—right temple (y), chin (u), tip of Ursa Major's tail (n).^ The 
following restores the sense with only one important change. 


5 Compare Lucretius 1.363—69 where the scribe of the Oblongus omitted 364—68 
because his remembering inanis in 363 turned his attention to inane in 369. 

M As Hipparchus observed, “It is not the right temple but the left [from the ob- 
server's perspective] which lies on a straight line with Draco's tongue [i.e., "chin" in 
Aratus] and with the tip of Ursa Major's tail": Hipparchi in Arati et Eudoxi Phaenomena 
commentariorum libri tres, ed. C. Manitius (Leipzig 1894) 1.4.4 (p. 32). 

5 Courtney's supplement misses the astronomical point that is being made. Mau- 
rach (note 7 above) 48—49 accepts Courtney's lacuna but suggests, correctly in my opin- 
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tempus dexterius qua signat stella Draconis 
quaque sedet mento, derecta nouissima cauda 
extremumque Helices sidus micat. 


lranslate: "Where the star marks the right temple of Draco and where 
the star sits on its chin, there shines on a straight line [derecta (agreeing 
with cauda) = «av i65] the last star in the tip of Helices's tail.” 16 Nouis- 
sima cauda extremumque Helices sidus is a hendiadys, hence the singu- 
lar micat. The change from quae to qua is no change at all: the words are 
often confused in mss. of the Aratea.? 


362—366 


Belua sed ponti non multum praeterit Amnem, 

Amnem qui Phaethonta suas defleuit ad undas, 

postquam patris equos non aequo pondere rexit, 

uulnere reddentem flammas Iouis; hunc noua silua 365 
planxere ignotis maestae Phaethontides ulnis. 


Phaethon burned and crashed in Eridanus. Line 363 has been 
translated easily enough into English and French, without regard for 
syntax. Gain translates “the River which wept over Phaethon who... 
had fallen into its waters," but a form of the verb cadere 1s nowhere to 
be found. LeBoeuffle’s version “ce Fleuve qui pleura Phaeton dans ses 
ondes” is a rendering of Amnem qui Phaethonta suis defleuit in undis. 
One may rightly ask how the prepositional phrase suas ad undas should 
be construed. The answer is that it cannot be construed with defleuit or 
any other word in the sentence with the exception of reddentem in 365, 
far-fetched but not impossible. 


ion, that the thought expressed in the missing text corresponded to Aratus's observation 
that the three stars lie on the same line. Derecta is the simplest remedy for the symptoms 
diagnosed by Courtney and Maurach: there is a lacuna not of two half-lines but of one 
word (/ucetque is metrical filler); and that word puts the three stars on a straight line. My 
thanks to the anonymous reader who pointed out that derecta, not directa is the correct 
spelling: see Munro's note on Lucretius 6.823 (London 18864) and the introductory mate- 
rial in the TLL article, s.v. dirigo. 

16 Qua in 58 and quaque in 59 were both conjectured by Grotius. Very similar in 
structure are 383—85: qua caudam Belua flectit | quaque caput Piscis, media regione lo- 
catae ... 

" Compare 61, 147, 212 and 453. 
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Two points call for comment. The river's weeping for Phaethon is 
an innovation introduced by Germanicus: it has no antecedent in the 
extant sources for the myth.!8 This innovation might, however, be ex- 
plained as Germanicus's own novel interpretation of Aratus’s phrase 
MOAVXAGUTOY zotagoio (360). If Germanicus interpreted the epithet 
jtOAUXAGUTOV in an active sense, “a much lamenting river,” rather than 
in a passive sense, “a much lamented river,” he might then represent 
the river as shedding tears for Phaethon.'? But the novelty of this poig- 
nant vignette comes to a disappointing conclusion in the phrase suas ad 
undas. What is the connection between defleuit and undas? 

The second point that draws the reader’s attention is the precise 
force of the reflexive adjective suas. With the transmitted text as it 
stands suas is superfluous: the waters of Eridanus are the only waters 
being spoken of. I am convinced that under the transmitted text suas 
defleuit ad undas there lies concealed a precious conceit about the tear- 
ful Eridanus. 

If we look at the poetic treatment of other weeping rivers, we see 
how one such conceit works. In Book 11 of the Metamorphoses rivers 
mourn the death of Orpheus: lacrimis quoque flumina dicunt / increuisse 
suis . . . (47—48). The rivers weep and swell themselves with their own 
tears: suis points up the strangeness of the event and at the same time 
the strange appropriateness, given the circumstances, of tears to rivers. 
In light of this Ovidian passage I suggest that Germanicus wrote Am- 
nem qui Phaethonta suis defleuit ab undis: "the River which wept for 
Phaethon with its own waters."?? With the natural world thrown into 
confusion by Phaethon's incendiary escapade, the stage is set for fan- 
tastic events which become all the more fantastic for their bizarre de- 


I8See G. Knaack's article "Phaethon" in Roscher's Ausfuehrliches Lexikon der 
griechischen und roemischen Mythologie (Leipzig/Berlin 1924-37) 3.2177—2202, especially 
2187—89 on the myth in Alexandrian poetry and 2192—94 on the myth in Roman poetry; 
and J. Diggle's critical discussion in the introduction (3—32) to his Euripides: Phaethon 
(Cambridge 1970). 

See LSJ? s.v. Cicero takes the epithet in a passive sense and interprets am- 
nem | quem lacrimis maestae Phaethontis saepe sorores sparserunt (146-47): so also the 
Aratus scholia to 355 [Scholia in Aratum Vetera, ed. J. Martin (Stuttgart 1974) 254, 5-8]. 

20Compare Moschus 3.73 (the river Meles mourns the death of Homer), xat oe 
Aéyovtt / uópao8at xaAóv via xoXvxAaótovt GefGoots. If the ablative undis is taken as 
instrumental, there are good parallels for the use of the preposition: Vergil's Georgics 
4.403, fessus ab undis; Ovid's Tristia 1.2.47, feriuntur ab undis. But perhaps it is better to 
take ab undis as an ablative of source: "the river shed tears from its own waters." 
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tail. Hence a river weeps with its own waters and Phaethon's sisters, 
the Heliades, beat their breasts with arms that are turning into branches 
(planxere ignotis maestae Phaethontides ulnis). Suis now has its proper 
force, emphasizing that the river's own waters supply the tears. This 
text, in addition to giving point to the conceit of the weeping river, 
provides an interpretive gloss on Aratus's reference to the river as 
Asíapavov, a detail ignored by Cicero. As the scholiast explains in his 
note to line 355 (Martin p. 254, 1—4) of the Phaenomena, the river was 
also burned by Jupiter's thunderbolt. Germanicus artfully alludes to 
this detail when he writes that the river wept with its own waters: the 
waters expended in mourning Phaethon represent the waters that were 
burned off by the flames. 
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THE VANITY OF THE READER'S WISHES: 
REREADING JUVENALS SATIRE 10* 


I. THE TRAP OF APHORISM 


What is the right way to interpret the concluding lines of Juvenal's 
Satire 10? The critical consensus notwithstanding, I would like to argue 
that one should not take the famous mens sana in corpore sano (and 
what accompanies it) too seriously Almost all critical treatments of 
Satire 10, despite some interesting variations, insist on a serious, 
straightforward reading of its closure, as a statement representing Juve- 
nal's philosophical (Epicurean) attitude. The alternative reading of the 
closure of the satire that I propose in this paper seems to me more 
faithful to Juvenal's poetic sensibilities and satirical temperament. Such 
an alternative reading of the concluding lines is, of course, intimately 
related to a different view of the entire satire and especially to a differ- 
ent view of the relationship between the concluding lines and the rest of 
the poem. 

A survey of the prevailing interpretation of the end of Satire 10 will 
reveal two major premises that recur in many influential scholarly read- 
ings: (1) the closure of Satire 10 should be taken seriously, and (2) the 
closure is parallel —thematically and rhetorically—to whatever pre- 
ceded it.! Furthermore, the closure is perceived by some scholars not 
only as a parallel segment, but perhaps as even a more important com- 
ponent because of its ostensible position as the conclusion or culmina- 
tion of an argument. The fact that this closure is formulated in an aph- 
oristic manner seems to underscore and corroborate this view, because 


* My thanks to Professor William S. Anderson, who offered extremely informative 
and helpful comments; to Professor Thomas G. Rosenmeyer, who read with eagle eye and 
ready mind; and to Professor George A. Kennedy, Editor of AJB who made some useful 
suggestions. 

!See, for example, J. D. Duff, Juvenal's Satires (Cambridge 1925) 353; Gilbert 
Highet, Juvenal the Satirist (Oxford 1954) 278; Gilbert Lawall, "Exempla and Theme in 
Juvenal's Tenth Satire," TAPA 89 (1958) 31; W. S. Anderson, Essays on Roman Satire 
(New Jersey 1982) 358; Michael Coffey, Roman Satire (London 1976) 132; John Ferguson, 
Juvenal: The Satires (New York 1979) 275; E. Courtney, A Commentary on the Satires of 
Juvenal (London 1980) 14. For a comprehensive bibliography of modern critical works on 
Juvenal’s Satire 10 one can consult A. C. Romano, Jrony in Juvenal (Hildesheim 1979) 274. 
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aphorisms usually represent an epitomized form of "truth" or “wis- 
dom." 

Among all this unanimity in scholarly readings one can detect a 
few disharmonious chords. The disturbing elements that cause a certain 
bewilderment among scholars appear in lines 354—56. The ironic tone of 
the description of the offerings, created by the diminutives used by 
Juvenal (sacellis, candiduli, tomacula), does not seem to be in accor- 
dance with the solemn recommendation that follows the description. 

Courtney, for instance, remarks that "these lines include three 
diminutives and are clearly ironical in content." But then, he hastens to 
add, “the irony however is hardly opportune here as it casts doubt on 
the sincerity of the following advice."? I think that one should criticize 
Juvenal for not being "opportune" only as the last methodological re- 
sort and not the first move to be taken when some textual details do not 
seem to fit into the critic's preconceived picture. 

In his book on Roman satire, J. W. Duff is also disquieted by the 
jocular line. He even raises the question why Juvenal introduced such a 
line into a passage that is basically serious and solemn. But in order to 
block any undesirable implications raised by his own question, Duff 
unequivocally asserts that "it cannot mean that Juvenal intends flip- 
pantly to mock his own counsel"? Whereas Duff’s question seems 
promising, his answer is less so, especially because he does not provide 
any arguments to support his categorical assertion. 

It is A. C. Romano who has carried the issue one step further by 
admitting that this jocular line does indeed affect our reading of Juve- 
nal’s famous advice: “the prosaic vulgarity and the abundance of di- 
minutives—sacellum, candidulus, tomacula—indicate that the author is 
not altogether serious. Faced with the need of giving his opinion, he just 
compromises his way out with some sort of innocuous statement."4 
Whereas Romano dares to acknowledge what Courtney and Duff were 
so eagerly denying—that is, the ironic impact of lines 354—56 on the 
reading of the famous advice of mens sana— she seems reluctant to 
develop the intriguing possibilities implied by her own attitude. Even 
Romano, with all of her exhaustive nomenclature of ironies in Juvenal, 
cannot finally resist the impulse to interpret positively the closure, al- 


? Courtney (note I above) 486. 
3J, W. Duff, Roman Satire: Its Outlook on Social Life (Hamden 1964) 156. 
4A. C. Romano (note 1 above) 167. 
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beit locating the positive values (allegedly) suggested by Juvenal not in 
the mens sana but elsewhere: “Juvenal does not advise praying for 
physical or mental health. His message is *pray for virtue which you can 
secure yourself.’ "5 

The discomfort from lines 354—56 may be symptomatic of a 
deeper problem that will disappear the moment we give up the attempt 
to charge the closure with too much seriousness and try to adopt a less 
serious, more playful, and— most importantly —more adequate reading 
of it. Such a reading should be less bound to the aphorism-like form of 
the concluding lines and more open to Juvenal's exuberant mind; less 
committed to the reconstruction of a coherent "philosophical" argu- 
ment and more sensitive to the dynamics of the text-continuum and its 
effects on the reader. 


II. ONE CLASSICAL THEME, THREE POETIC TREATMENTS 


Before proceeding further, it might be illuminating first to have a 
brief look at two other poetic manifestations of the same theme that 
underlies Juvenal's satire: conventional, and futile, human prayers for 
the unattainable as opposed to the true things for which we should 
strive. 

As many scholars have observed, this theme was poetically elabo- 
rated by Horace in Ode 1.31 and Persius in Satire 2. These two poems 
are classical treatments of the theme because they were written by two 
classical writers whose works Juvenal probably knew. They are also 
"classical" in the sense of being paradigmatic, representative treat- 
ments of the theme. As I intend to show, Juvenal's poem, however, 
cannot be seen as another “classical” treatment (in the second sense) of 
this theme. 

Horace elaborates in Ode 1.31 on the opposition between various 
luxuries conventionally asked for, and the simpler, more basic, goods 
for which he prefers to pray: 


non opimae 
Sardiniae segetes feraces, 


5]bid. 
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non aestuosae grata Calabriae 
armenta, non aurum aut ebur Indicum, 
non rura, quae Liris quieta 

mordet aqua taciturnus amnis (. . .) 


me pascunt olivae, 
me cichorea levesque malvae.® (3-16) 


When one comes to the last strophe of the poem, with its prayer 
for physical and mental health, it is perceived as a natural culmination 
of this opposition: 


frui paratis et valido mihi, 

Latoe, dones, at, precor, integra 

cum mente, nec turpem senectam 

degere nec cithara carentem. (17-20) 


Note that Horace's rejection of the conventional prayers for 
riches is expressed in a relaxed tone throughout the whole poem. Un- 
like Juvenal's, Horace's rejection is not accompanied with any argu- 
ments against the evil inherently embedded in such prayers. Horace 
simply proposes a different hierarchy of values according to which the 
more basic, “low,” elements of one's way of life should be regarded as 
ultimately “higher.” In that respect the thematic link between Horace's 
Ode 1.31 and Juvenal's Satire 10 can only highlight the significant ways 
in which these two writers differ. Juvenal is eager to explore all the 
disastrous outcomes of the conventional prayers, while Horace simply 
presents these prayers, sometimes even with a favorable tone. More- 
over, in the last strophe Horace seems to cling to some wishes that 
Juvenal scornfully discards (for example, to have honorable old age). 

Persius pursues the theme of man's prayers in a different direc- 
tion. In Persius' satire, the major opposition is not between praying for 
luxuries and being content with modest living, but rather between the 
outer forms of the prayers and the inner intentions and hopes that guide 
men during their worshipping of the gods. This opposition, expressed in 
a sarcastic tone, is built from the beginning of the poem: 


$The text of Horace is quoted from: Eduardus C. Wickham, Q. Horati Flacci, 
Opera (Oxford 1976). 
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"mens bona, fama, fides" haec clare et ut audiat hospes; 
illa sibi introrsum et sub lingua murmurat: “o si 
ebulliat patruus, praeclarum funus!"? (8—10) 


Various examples of our hypocritical attitude—our use of the fin- 
est words and offerings of the finest sacrifices, while being absorbed in 
impure thoughts—are given in a masterly manner by Persius through- 
out the whole satire. The opposition between the morally detestable 
inner thoughts that coexist in time with our outward-directed prayers is 
sometimes graphically expressed by reference to clothes: negato, Iuppi- 
ter, haec illi, quamuis te albata rogarit! (39—40). In other words, white, 
supposedly pure, garments do not guarantee a pure attitude on the part 
of those who wear them. On the contrary, these pure outer clothes seem 
only to arouse Persius' suspicion that something impure is hidden be- 
neath them. 

Persius concludes his satire with a positive prayer which, as in 
Horace's ode, seems to be a culmination of the major opposition al- 
ready well developed throughout the poem: 


conpositum ius fasque animo sanctosque recessus 
mentis et incoctum generoso pectus honesto. 
haec cedo ut admoueam templis, et farre litabo. (73—75) 


As in Horace's ode, rich and luxurious material items are rated 
inferior to simpler, more modest and more natural objects (farre litabo). 
But, whereas in Horace's ode these simpler things were the content of 
the prayer, Persius moves one step ahead: the true things asked for are 
not material at all, but rather moral and spiritual qualities (generoso 
pectus honesto). 'The grits are, in this context, only a necessary means 
to convey the content of the prayer, not the content itself. 

On its face value, the closure of Persius' Satire 2 resembles the 
end of Juvenal’s Satire 10. But this is only a superficial resemblance, 
because Juvenal's closure concludes a totally different line of argu- 
ments, developed in an entirely different direction. Whereas Persius' 
main theme and object of criticism is our hypocrisy, Juvenal 1s not 
interested at all in double—faced attitudes. The people who pray in 
Juvenal's satire mean what they say, and, furthermore, they get what 


? The texts of Persius and Juvenal are quoted from: W. V. Clausen, A. Persi Flacci et 
D. Iuni Iuvenalis, Saturae (Oxford 1959). 
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they ask for. Juvenal is interested, first and foremost, in exploring the 
various (tragic, or better, grotesque) ironies that arise from the fulfill- 
ment of human wishes, not with any moral reproaching of hypocrisy. 

After the prologue, Juvenal begins to explore a long list of things 
individuals conventionally ask for. These things include wealth (12-27), 
social distinction (36—46), power (56—113), eloquence (114—32), military 
glory (133-87), long life (188—288), and good looks (289—345). It is an 
interesting list, because most of these things are not, in and of them- 
selves, morally wrong. Perhaps some of the items on the list might be 
criticized when viewed from a specific ethical standpoint (for example, 
wealth, as a deviation from the ideal of the Horatian golden mean), but 
other items seem neutral from any common moral code (for example, 
long life). Most of the wished-for objects represent what most individ- 
uals in actuality wish for themselves (or, at least, this is the impression 
created by the poem). Thus, we are not dealing here with some extraor- 
dinary, idiosyncratic prayers, nor with morally objectionable wishes. 

Unlike Persius, Juvenal is interested in pragmatics, not in ethics. 
Juvenal warns against praying for certain items not because they are 
morally wrong, but simply because they will bring trouble if they are, in 
fact, granted. 


III. HUMAN’S WISHES AND THE READER'S WISHES 


One striking characteristic of Juvenal’s treatment of the list of 
prayers is his fascination with those troubles. Whereas the conventional 
wishes themselves are only briefly mentioned, the disastrous outcomes 
are fully expanded. One gets the impression that those conventional 
prayers are but a springboard, or an excuse, for Juvenal to linger on the 
long descriptions of the disastrous effects where he can fully develop 
his poetic inventiveness. Sometimes Juvenal seems so eager to explore 
the poetically intriguing possibilities of the pernicious outcomes, that 
the content of the prayer is only briefly mentioned, embedded in the 
graphically elaborated description of its catastrophic fulfillment: 


quosdam praecipitat subiecta potentia magnae 
inuidiae, mergit longa atque insignis honorum 
pagina. (56-58) 


It should be noted that the potentia is subject to invidiae, and longa 
atque insignis honorum pagina is preceded by mergit. Thus the content 
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of the prayer is perceived from its very introduction as inherently carry- 
ing the seeds of evil. Consequently, from its very introduction, the 
prayer for power is subordinated to Juvenal's poetic goal: to explore in 
the most effective manner the ironies of this quest. These ironies attract 
Juvenal not because of their philosophical implications, but because, 
first and foremost, they enable him to present unforgettable grotesque 
scenes. Juvenal’s description of Sejanus’ fate is typical: 

iam strident ignes, iam follibus atque caminis 

ardet adoratum populo caput et crepat ingens 

Seianus, deinde ex facie toto orbe secunda 

fiunt urceoli, pelues, sartago, matellae. (61—64) 


But Juvenal is not yet satisfied with, the effects of this grotesque 
picture. The colorful elements and the intense sense of contradiction 
triggers him to make a sarcastic address: pone domi laurus, duc in Capi- 
tolia magnum cretatumque bovem! (65—66). And this sarcastic cry, in 
turn, seems to propel Juvenal to create a mini-drama, full of exclama- 
tions and short dialogues, where the mob's hubbub and fickleness are 
brilliantly captured: 


"quae labra, quis illi 
uultus erat! numquam, si quid mihi credis, amaut 
hunc hominem. sed quo cecidit sub crimine? quisnam 
delator quibus indicibus, quo teste probauit?" 
“nil horum; uerbosa et grandis epistula uenit 


7? cs 


a Capreis.” "bene habet, nil plus interrogo." (67-72) 


This self—propelling dynamics is the hallmark of Juvenal ’s poetics. 
The drive to explore more and more striking illustrations for the ruinous 
outcomes of the fulfillment of prayers seems to overshadow everything 
else. Here lies Juvenal ’s most powerful poetic strength, and here lies— 
from the reader's perspective—the source of enjoyment in the poetry. 

The basic rhetorical structure of Sejanus’ "exemplum" is typical 
of the whole poem: Satire 10 can be graphically described (from a rhe- 
torical point of view) as a zigzag curve, where the apexes of the curve 
stand for the content of human wishes while the sharply falling curve— 
on which Juvenal likes so much to linger—represents the pernicious 
outcomes. 

Every time the reader tries to cling to a new conventional human 
prayer, he finds out that Juvenal has prepared for him the same disillu- 
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sioning mechanism. To some degree, an analogy begins to form be- 
tween the individuals who try to find some hope and solace in conven- 
tional prayers (on the fictional level of the fictional world created in the 
poem) and the reader who tries, bitterly disenchanted, to cling to the 
next prayer as a source of unshakable comfort. In other words, as indi- 
viduals are—according to Juvenal—disillusioned in reality, when what 
they have asked for rises up against them, so the readers, during the 
reading process, are disillusioned from what they consider to be a solid 
source of hope. To use the image of the graph—like curve: while individ- 
uals in the world described by Juvenal experience in their lives the ironic 
“zigzags” of fate, the reader experiences similar ups and downs in the 
reading process, moving from high hopes to new depths of disillusion- 
ment. : 

In order to corroborate these generalizations and to see their im- 
plications for the interpretation of the closure, it is worthwhile to have a 
look at another one of these rhetorical zigzags: Juvenal's treatment of 
the prayer for old age. Juvenal introduces this prayer after he has under- 
mined (or, to be more precise, smashed) the hopes associated with : 
military glory. The reader's first impression is that, in contrast to the 
bloody tumult of the battlefield, we are now moving to a peaceful, 
serene, and more promising prayer. Needless to say, this first impres- 
sion does not last for long. In accordance with the rhetorical structure 
favored by Juvenal, the brief mentioning of the prayer only triggers a 
remarkably long list of pictures, arguments and episodes—all portray- 
ing in a plastic manner the bodily disintegration of old age: 


“Da spatium uitae, multos da, luppiter, annos." 

hoc recto uoltu, solum hoc, et pallidus optas. 

sed quam continuis et quantis longa senectus 

plena malis! deformem et taetrum ante omnia uultum 

dissimilemque sui, deformem pro cute pellem 

pendentisque genas et talis aspice rugas 

quales, umbriferos ubi pandit Thabraca saltus, 

in uetula scalpit iam mater simié bucca. (188—95) 


So here starts the long list of old age's miseries, but by no means is 
this the place where it ends. We should note how, from the very begin- 
ning of his treatment, Juvenal cannot resist his tendency for the gro- 
tesque (mater simia). This tendency is later fully developed in two com- 
plementary directions. First, by describing in a concrete, graphic 
manner different kinds of physical deformity that characterize old age, 
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and second, perhaps even more strikingly, by pointing out the same 
(appalling) face of old age, as opposed to the variety of youth: 


plurima sunt iuuenum discrimina, pulchrior ille 

hoc atque ille alio, multum hic robustior illo: 

una senum facies, cum uoce trementia membra 

et iam leue caput madidique infantia nasi; 

frangendus misero gingiua panis inermi (196—200) 


Thus, we get one big, nameless, hideous face of old age, but with- 
out skipping the rich possibilities of the repulsive details. Not surpris- 
ingly, in the next few lines (203-9), Juvenal does not miss the oppor- 
tunity to linger on a detailed description of the sexual impotence of old 
age, leaving no physical aspect of it untouched: iacet exiguus cum ra- 
mice neruus et, quamuis tota palpetur nocte, iacebit (205—6). 

In the following lines Juvenal exhibits again the self-propelling 
mechanism of his satirical temper. He starts to build a catalogue of the 
different deteriorating capacities of old men.? While being absorbed in 
this catalogue, Juvenal reveals another major characteristic of his art: 
to use an occasion in order to make satirical remarks on various targets 
that are not related to the formal topic. The formal topic is the list of 
diseases that accompany old age, but then, with a shrewd rhetorical 
sleight-of-hand, Juvenal states that it would be easier for him to enu- 
merate other things: 


quorum si nomina quaeras, 
promptius expediam quot amauerit Oppia moechos, 
quot Themison aegros autumno occiderit uno, 
quot Basilus socios, quot circumscripserit Hirrus 
pupillos, quot longa uiros exorbeat uno 
Maura die, quot discipulos inclinet Hamillus; 
percurram citius quot uillas possideat nunc 
quo tondente grauis iuueni mihi barba sonabat. (219-26) 


Needless to say, these “other things" are not innocent, neutral 
examples, but rather are another manifestation of Juvenal's inclination 


8Highet (note | above) (158-59) has already suggested that Satire 10 is a "cata- 
logue- poem." I think, however, that in order to provide a more accurate description of 
Juvenal's poetics, one has to qualify this general observation, especially in terms of 
Juvenal's tendency for “deviating” from the formal topic of the catalogue. 
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to utilize any opportunity in order to hurl satirical arrows in different 
directions. And Juvenal’s satirical arrows are aimed towards almost any 
possible target in Roman society. These “side attacks” may not be 
relevant to the formal topic under consideration. They are also usually 
not equivalent in their moral importance or social significance (for ex- 
ample, moral corruption in commerce and education versus the speak- 
er’s nouveau riche personal barber). But Juvenal is the last one to care 
about the logical consistency of his “catalogues,” so long as they pro- 
vide him with an opportunity to exhibit his satirical temper and poetic 
strength. 

But, of course, this temporary deviation from the main road into 
some dark alleys of Roman society is but a prelude to a long list of the 
various diseases of old age that Juvenal does provide after all (how 
could he resist the temptation?). First come the physical disabilities 
(lines 227-32), and then, when the reader thinks that he has reached the 
abyss' floor, Juvenal has prepared for him some deeper agonies to ex- 
plore: 


sed omni 
membrorum damno maior dementia, quae nec 
nomina seruorum nec uoltum agnoscit amici 
cum quo praeterita cenauit nocte, nec illos 
quos genuit, quos eduxit. (232-36) 


Here comes one of the most telling parts of the poem, when Juve- 
nal raises the possibility that, despite what he has just described, old 
men can spend longevity with their mental capacity intact (ut uigeant 
sensus animi). As if Juvenal concedes to a tacit wish of the reader who 
has had enough of all the gruesome sights. Thus, perhaps there is, after 
all, a sense of hope in Juvenal’s world; maybe old men have to suffer all 
the physical ills that Juvenal describes, but at least they can perhaps 
preserve their mens sana and consequently their human dignity. 

But alas, this rising curve of hope is built by Juvenal only in order 
to be harshly dashed in the next line: 


ut uigeant sensus animi, ducenda tamen sunt 
funera natorum, rogus aspiciendus amatae 
coniugis et fratris plenaeque sororibus urnae. (240 —42) 


Thus, Juvenal lures the reader, full with new rising hopes, to the 
end of line 240, and ingeniously introduces the real surprise at the very 
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beginning of the next line (funera natorum). This total reversal of expec- 
tations represents in an encapsulated form what Juvenal wants the 
reader to learn throughout the whole poem: human's wishes, as well as 
the reader's own optimistic expectations, are basically vain. 

At this point any reader should be familiar with Juvenal's rhetori- 
cal principle: to raise new hopes and optimistic expectations only in 
order to crash them with imaginative force and exuberant satirical 
mind. The reader will therefore not be surprised to meet in the following 
lines an ever growing catalogue of "exempla" representing degraded old 
age, or, when it comes to the next conventional prayer (lines 289—345), 
to see how beauty turns into a death trap. 


IV. CONCLUDING REMARKS 


So far, I have tried to show that any careful reading of the poem, 
sensitive to the dynamics of the text continuum, prepares the reader for 
a continual pendulum-like pattern where any new optimistic expecta- 
tion is battered and any "positive" escape is exposed as chimerical. 
Furthermore, to become attuned to Juvenal's satirical temper also 
means to learn to enjoy the explosion of (true or invented) catastrophes 
listed by him. One gets to enjoy this explosive satirical force, and to 
neutralize any tendency towards a more serious reading of the list of 
catastrophes, precisely because at some point we discover that Juvenal 
is only looking for excuses in order to exhibit his gift for depicting such 
catastrophes. And the reader, who becomes attuned to Juvenal’s deep- 
est poetical inclination, learns to enjoy them too. 

If this is indeed the appropriate way of reading Juvenal, then its 
implications for interpreting the closure of Satire 10 are almost inescap- 
able. There seem to be two possible ways to interpret this closure that 
are in accordance with Juvenal's poetic principles and artistic sensi- 
bilities.? The first would be to argue that the "positive" conclusion is 
but a superficial concession on the part of Juvenal in order to satisfy the 


?In fact, there is a third way: to argue, as M. D. Reeve does, that line 356 should be 
treated as an interpolation. Reeve claims that "praying for health physical and mental 
may be a convention . . . but nothing could be further from Juvenal's mind here than 
health or conventional prayers." CR 20 (1970) 136. I think, however, that one can heartily 
accept Reeve's valid observation, and still maintain that line 356 is an integral part of the 
text. 
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need for a relatively stable formal “coda” to the poem.!? As if in order 
to stop the flow (or, even better, the flood) of his exuberant mind, Juve- 
nal needed to retreat into a positive formulation, based on what is usu- 
ally considered common wisdom. Needless to say, according to this 
view, one should not take too seriously these cliches, aside from assign- 
ing to them the compositional function of providing a sense of comple- 
tion to the poem.!! 

According to the second possible reading that I propose, Juvenal 
is formulating the Epicurean cliches at the end of the poem with tongue 
in cheek, expecting the reader to do what he has been repeatedly 
trained to do during the reading process, that is, to undermine any new 
“positive,” “promising” solution. In other words, after becoming so 
used to the pendulum- like pattern, the reader is now capable of making 
the next move of imagining scenes and possibilities that would expose 
the “positive” closure as another chimerical, vain, human wish. 

One becomes suspicious of Juvenal's seriousness, for example, 
when he declares that the gods will give us the best, and that man is 
dearer to them than he is to himself (lines 349—50). This declaration, 
however, is not altogether congruent with man's fate as described ear- 
lier in the poem. If man was really dear to the gods, one may wonder, 
why did they let all the series of catastrophes happen to him? Our 
suspicion may grow when we read the jocular lines describing the offer- 
ings that accompany the prayer for mens sana in corpore sano. The 
jocular tone of lines 354—55 seems to signal to us that this conventional 
prayer, like all the others, is not immune from Juvenalian playful pes- 
simism. One can start, for example, imagining the agonies of old age— 
so graphically described earlier by Juvenal—awaiting the man who en- 
joys "physical and mental health." Mental health, we should remember, 
does not mitigate these agonies, but rather aggravates them (lines 240— 
42). 


i? Matthew Hodgart, in his Satire (New York 1969), hints at such a reading when he 
remarks that, at the end of Satire 10, "there is a wittily epigrammatic but somewhat 
perfunctory moral" (138). Then Romano’s views (note 1 above) are close to this reading as 
well. 

"A similar rhetorical situation can be detected in the closure of Voltaire’s Can- 
dide, when Candide gives his famous advice (il faut cultiver notre jardin). The didactic 
concluding verses of Ecclesiastes (“Fear God, and keep his commandments”) are also 
symptomatic of the tendency of authors of highly critical and pessimistic works to miti- 
gate their tone when it comes to conclusion. 
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And since our suspicion concerning Juvenal's seriousness has 
been released, it is quite difficult to bridle it now. A typical Juvenalian 
"chain reaction" seems to be at work. Even the allegedly desirable 
picture of the Epicurean sage depicted on lines 357—62 may be affected 
by this playful mechanism of doubt. After all, the man who knows 
neither wrath nor desire (nesciat irasci, cupiat nihil et potiores) seems 
quite boring, and one can envision him, with only a slightly different 
emphasis, as a man who lets life pass by in an autistic-like manner. 
Furthermore, Hercules' aerumnas and saeuos labores do not seem an 
attractive model for which man should strive. The fact that the endings 
of lines 359—61 are rhyming (labores, potiores, labores) may also be 
interpreted as another clue to the playful tone hidden in the description 
of the Epicurean sage. 

Finally, when Juvenal mentions Fortuna in the concluding lines of 
the poem, we may recall the programmatic role of Democritus and his 
sardonic manner in Satire 10. W. S. Anderson, for example, describes 
Democritus as "the symbol of the satirist's manner in this poem and as 
the most prominent exponent of the program of Book 4."!? It was De- 
mocritus who gave Fortune the finger (lines 52-53), which is what we 
should do (lines 365-66). Thus, Juvenal has decided to conclude the 
poem with lines in which Democritus' harsh laughter is echoed. And 
the sound of this sardonic laughter underscores, in turn, Juvenal's dis- 
trustful and scornful attitude towards any positive and comforting ide- 
als. '3 

The reader can, of course, ignore the playful tone of the conclud- 
ing lines and the intriguing possibilities of challenging the seriousness of 
the closure. Such a reader can assign to the closure solemn philosophi- 
cal significance, as (unfortunately) too many critics have done. But 
then, I am afraid, that approach would miss some of the most enjoyable 
aspects of the poem, ingeniously and systematically prepared for him 
by Juvenal. 
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i2 Anderson (note | above) 288. The programmatic role of Democritus and Hera- 
clitus in the poem is discussed by Lawall (note 1 above). Whereas Lawall assigns to these 
two figures the same thematic importance, Anderson persuasively demonstrates the dom- 
inant position of Democritus in the poem. 

i33 Compare, for example, Juvenal's brief dismissal of the "positive," “ideal” 
woman in his misogynistic Satire 6 (lines 161-71). 
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Traditional dating of Ausonius' most famous and perhaps most 
important poem rests on several] passages in the poem itself: 1. The 
opening of Moselle (1-22) recounts Ausonius’ movements as he was 
journeying from Bingen to Trier. It is usually assumed that this journey 
had been undertaken in conjunction with a military campaign in which 
Ausonius and his pupil, Gratian, participated or which, more precisely, 
they observed around the year 368.! 2. Verses 409—11 refer to an office 
which has been often interpreted as a consulate, and to an eminent 
personality identified by most as Sextus Petronius Probus who became 
consul in 371.? 3. Verses 420—25 refer to a Roman military victory of a 
father and his son, usually taken to have been that of Solicinium in 368 
in which the presence of Valentinian and Gratian is attested by Ammi- 
anus.? 4. Towards the end of the poem (450) Ausonius mentions the 
emperor and his sons. Since Valentinian's second son was only born on 
July 2, 371, this line would have been written in that year or, at the 
earliest, in late 370. By scholarly consensus, then, Ausonius composed 
Moselle in 370/37]4 Yet, these references are not as decisive as the case 
so far made suggests, and in what follows I propose to re-examine them 
with a view to identifying afresh Moselle's date or dates of composition 
and publication. 


*'To avoid cross references to the different numbering systems adopted by the 
editors of the complete works of Ausonius, I normally give the full title of the work in 
question. Unless otherwise noted, the quotations are all from Peiper's edition. 

IL. A. A. Jouai, De Magistraat Ausonius (Nijmegen 1958) 64f., as well as editions 
of Moselle: C.-M. Ternes, Ausonius, Moselle (Paris 1972) 27ff.; and Peiper (Teubner, 
Leipzig 1886) LXXXXVI, based on a reference in Griphus to composing the poem in 
expeditione (Praef. 20), and on Bissula and the “Danubian” epigrams (28, 31), all of which 
imply personal attendance in the campaigns resulting in a journey back to Trier. 

*Jouai (note 1 above) 135-36 (also considering Maximinus, the praefectus an- 
nonae); C. Hosius, Die Moselgedichte des Ausonius und des Venantius Fortunatus (Mar- 
burg 1926, repr. Hildesheim 1967) 79; Peiper (note 1 above) LXXXXVII; A. Pastorino, 
Ausonio, Opere (Torino 1971) 532, n. 75. 

? Pastorino (note 2 above) 532, n. 76; Jouai (note | above) 116—17; Ternes (note 1 
above) 93. 

4C. Schenkl, MGH AA 5.2 (1883) XV; Peiper (note 1 above) LXXXXVII; Evelyn 
White, LCE (1919) XVII; Hosius (note 2 above) 22-23; Jouai (note 1 above) 116-22; 
Pastorino (note 2 above) 88. 
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To determine Moselle’s date of composition it is necessary to turn 
first to the paragraph in which Ausonius alludes to news of recent victo- 
ries over the enemy beyond the Neckar, Lupodunum and the sources of 
the Danube (4181ff.): 


Caeruleos nunc, Rhene, sinus hyaloque virentem 
pande peplum spatiumque novi metare fluenti 
fraternis cumulandus aquis. nec praemia in undis 
sola, sed augustae veniens quod moenibus urbis 
spectavit iunctos natique patrisque triumphos, 
hostibus exactis Nicrum super et Lupodunum 

et fontem Latiis ignotum annalibus Histri. 

hinc alias aliasque feret. 


This news appears to have been further connected with Ausonius' own 
journey from Bingen to Trier (Mos. Iff.). The victories mentioned in 
Moselle were, as it seems, those which Ausonius commemorated in two 
short poems on the sources of the Danube (Epigs. 28, 31).5 While in 
Moselle the vanquished foe is not named, the epigrams clearly refer to 
the Suevi. Ausonius further expects the initial victories to be followed 
by others, this time over the Franks, the Chamaves, and the Germans in 
general (434—35). Problems arise when Ausonius' information is com- 
pared with that supplied by Ammianus. 

In the detailed account which Ammianus devoted to Roman cam- 
paigns along the Rhine and the Danube during Valentinian's early years, 
there is no mention of Lupodunum.® Moreover, the chief source of 
trouble was not the Suevi but the Alamanni. It has been usually as- 
sumed that Ausonius refers to the victory of Valentinian over the Ala- 
manni at Solicinium in 368," the only specific battle which Ammianus 
records and where the presence of both Valentinian and Gratian is at- 
tested by him. But the discrepancy between the geography of the battle 
in Ausonius and Ammianus and Ausonius' complete ignorance of the 
true identity of Rome's chief enemy seems surprising. Such a discrep- 
ancy suggests that the victories to which Ausonius refers in verse 422 


*5Comp. Mos. 435: tunc verus habebere limes, and Epig. 28.8: nec Rhenum Gallis 
limitis esse loco. 

5$ Amm. 27.10.1ff.; A. Demandt, "Die Feldzüge des alteren Theodosius," Hermes 
100 (1972) 110. 

7 Hosius (note 2 above) 80; Evelyn White (note 4 above) 258; and note 3. 
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(iunctos natique patrisque triumphos) may have preceded the more deci- 
sive engagement of Solicinium. Ammianus' silence may be then attrib- 
uted to the indecisive nature of the early phases of the campaign. This 
possibility also demonstrates that the case is not as clear-cut as has 
been formerly assumed. In view of Ausonius' pious wish to witness 
similar victories in the future,? a date fairly early in the reign of Valen- 
tinian, when Roman campaigns against the Alamanni were launched for 
the first time beyond the limes, appears feasible. The year 368, or per- 
haps a slightly earlier date, should then be envisaged at least for this 
part of Moselle. 

Another clue which has been enlisted in dating Moselle is the only 
other reference to the imperial house in the entire 484 verses of the 
poem. Towards its end Ausonius tells his readers that, upon retirement, 
he expects to be amply rewarded by the emperor and his sons (449—50: 
Burdigalam cum me in patriam nidumque senectae | Augustus, pater et 
nati, mea maxima cura . . . mittent). Early commentators on the text 
have already noted the problems which verse 450 poses. If, as has been 
usually assumed, the nati of verse 450 are Gratian and Valentinian II, 
why does Ausonius refer to a single Augustus when both Valentinian I 
and Gratian bore that title, the latter since August 367? Ausonius has 
proved, in fact, rather careful to refer to rulers by their precise title. 
Thus in Epig. 28.3, Valentinian I and Gratian are designated as Au- 
gustos . . . natumque patremque, while in another poem written during 
Valentinian’s reign (364—75), Valentinian I, Valens and Gratian are 
called respectively Augustus genitor geminum sator Augustorum (Vers. 
Pasch. 25).° Protrepticus 90, composed at some date after 380, is like- 
wise careful to ascribe Ausonius' appointment as a quaestor to Au- 
gustis, patri natoque, Valentinian I and Gratian. Moselle 450 further 
refers, as it seems, to both Gratian and Valentinian II as Ausonius’ 
charges, a claim that by all accounts would have been rather farfetched 
as early as 371, when the latter was born. So far as we know, Valentinian 
II had never been tutored by Ausonius, and even had Ausonius cher- 
ished hopes of such a task, it would not have become feasible until at 
least 377. 


8 Mos. 426: hinc alias aliasque feret (scil. the Rhine). Amm. 27.10.6. 

?J.—L. Charlet, “Théologie, politique et rhétorique: la célébration poétique de 
Páques à la cour de Valentinien et d'Honorius, d'aprés Ausone (Versus Paschales) et 
Claudien (De Salvatore)," in La poesia tardoantica (Messina 1984) 259-87, esp. 261, n. 11 
on the imperial triad of the poem. 
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Various solutions have been proposed in order to make sense of 
this baffling verse. One editor emended nati to natus, thus excluding 
Valentinian II from the poem altogether.!° Another emended Augustus 
to Augusti, thus making Valentinian II an Augustus before he was actu- 
ally elevated to this rank.! The majority of modern editors prefer to 
leave Augustus in the singular and nati in the plural and to date the poem 
accordingly to the year 371, the date of Valentinian II’s birth. The diffi- 
culties suggested above, unfortunately, have not been thus surmounted. 
I would suggest that this part, at least, of Moselle may have been com- 
posed later than the rest of the poem and added (or revised) when it was 
officially published. 

A close examination of the context within which verse 450 was 
conceived reveals an optimistic vision of a distant future in which the 
poet is not only back at Bordeaux, writing another poem in praise of the 
Moselle, but has returned there honored with a consulate (451—52: fas- 
cibus Ausoniis decoratum et honore curuli Í mittent emeritae post mu- 
nera disciplinae). Yet any reference to Ausonius’ own consulate at any 
point until very late in the reign of Valentinian I, when he was appointed 
quaestor, ? and certainly as long as he was a mere tutor or a comes at 
court, would appear to be an extreme form of wishful thinking based on 
unrealistic hopes. It would further confirm the possibility of a time gap 
between the original date of Moselle’s composition and its publication 
or official circulation in a revised form. 

This suggestion gains corroboration from two further references, 
each entailing a different time factor. While verses 422—26 emphasize 
how recent was the news of imperial victories beyond the Rhine (368), 
verse 439 describes Ausonius as an "old guest" of Belgica, a reference 
which would have been strange had it been written only a year or two 
after his arrival in Trier.'4 Another euphemistic if not an anachronistic 


10 Venetian edition of 1507 (V.4). 

NH. de la Ville de Mirmont, D. M. Ausonii Mosella. La Moselle d’Ausone (Bor- 
deaux 1889). 

? A. Chastagnol, "La carrière sénatoriale du Bas Empire," Tituli 4 (1982) (Epi- 
grafia e ordine senatorio) 185 on the possibility of adlectio inter consulares or even a suffect 
consulship, both untenable in view of the wording of this verse. 

3On the date of quaestorship (April 375), T. Honore, "The Making of the Theodo- 
sian Code," ZSS 103 (1986) 203—10; 219. 

4 Vs, 439: Belgarum hospitiis non per nova foedera notus. (Admittedly, this phrase 
would also fit a date in 370/371). 
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reference is contained in verses 456—57 (addam praesidiis dubiarum con- 
dita rerum, | sed modo securis non castra, sed horrea Belgis). Such a 
vision hardly tallies with the chronology of Valentinian's activities 
along the north—eastern frontiers. Although it is difficult to precisely 
date the series of fortifications which sprang up in the later part of the 
fourth century along the Rhine and the Danube, none of the fortified 
camps was likely to have been converted into a granary at any point 
during the reign of Valentinian. In fact, Moselle seems on the whole a 
poetic record of the writer's first impressions of his new surroundings, 
on his first journey from Germany back to Trier. 

Such a process of revision, prior to publication, of a poem com- 
posed at an earlier date seems to have been a fairly regular feature of 
Ausonius' working methods. The problems involved in establishing the 
textual tradition of Ausonius' works are notorious and made even more 
difficult by the possibility of the author's own changes and editions 
during his lifetime.!5 Some hints of different stages of publication of the 
same work are indicated in the existence of more than one dedication 
and in the sending of different versions to the named addressees. This 
appears to have been the case in regard to the Technopaegnion, an 
earlier and shorter version of which Ausonius dedicated to Paulinus, 
while a later, expanded version was sent to Pacatus. The possibility of a 
third and longest version may be envisaged when the collection of the 
pieces under the title of the Technopaegnion was published with a gen- 
eral preface to the reader. 

There are, in addition, several direct references to revisions be- 
fore publication. A letter to the emperor Theodosius refers to constant 
revisions by the author himself,'* and a letter to Pacatus implies that 
Ausonius expected a few chosen readers to suggest, if not to carry out, 
revisions and emendations.” Griphus, which Ausonius dedicated to 


55M. J. Byrne, Prolegomena to an Edition of the Works of D. M. Ausonius (New 
York 1916); S. Prete, "Problems of the Text of Ausonius," L’Ant. class. 28 (1959) 243—54. 

l6 Vs. 17—20: . . . quis nolit Caesaris esse liber | ne ferat indignum vatem centumque 
lituras, / mutandas semper deteriore nota? Perhaps more than a mere captatio benevolen- 
tiae. 

"Ludus, Ausonius Drepanio 3—4: aequanimus fiam te iudice, sive legenda, | sive 
tegenda putes carmina, quae dedimus. Comp. the letter to the same Pacatus at the head of 
the Eclogues: ignoscenda teget, probata tradet: | post hunc iudicium timete nullum (vs. Y7— 
18), which Evelyn White regards, somewhat unjustly, as "a polite farce" (note 4 above) 
XXXV. 
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Symmachus, is prefaced by a lengthy letter in which the poet indicates 
a considerable gap between the time of the poem's composition and that 
of its publication with the new dedication to Symmachus. After its 
composition but before its official publication, Griphus circulated with- 
out the author's permission and as a result was mangled, presumably at 
the hands of various copyists.!? Ausonius may have hoped to correct 
the situation through circulation of an official copy sent by himself to a 
close friend. It is interesting to note that Griphus has been transmitted 
by several manuscripts, each with variant readings. 

If a time gap between an earlier version of Moselle which the poet 
recited at court perhaps not long after his arrival, and a later revised 
version which circulated in Italy appears feasible, it is still necessary to 
examine the other clues which have been used to support the dating of 
the poem. By far the most elusive one lies in lines 407—14, above all in 
the obscure allusion of 409—11 to an eminent personality who has been 
taken as a consul in conjunction with an emperor, together with the 
assumption that a man who "bears a title all but the highest" must 
perforce be a consul.? The modern choice of a suitable candidate 
promptly fell on Sex. Petronius Probus, four times prefect and a consul 
in 371 with Gratian.?? But such an identification appears to depend on a 
misinterpretation of the relevant verses. Moreover, the context of the 
whole passage, in which further references are made to other office 
bearers, needs to be considered. 

In these lines (409—11) Ausonius cannot refer to a consul but to an 
office more closely linked with the city of Rome. A consul surely had 


I5 Griphus, Ausonius Symmacho: igitur iste nugator libellus iam diu secreta quidem, 
sed vulgi lectione laceratus perveniet tandem in manus tuas. 

19 

309. oso memorabo 

407 aut Italum populos aquilonigenasque Britannos 
praefecturarum titulo tenuere secundo; quique 
caput rerum Romam, populumque patresque, 

410 tantum non primo rexit sub nomine, quamvis 
par fuerit primis: festinet solvere tandem 
errorem Fortuna suum libataque supplens 
praemia iam veri fastigia reddat honoris 
nobilibus repetenda nepotibus. 


The translation in text of Evelyn White (note 4 above). 
20 Above note 2. 
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the highest authority not only in Rome but, nominally at least, over the 
entire empire. Elsewhere when Ausonius does refer to a consulship, his 
or that of Probus, he is much more specific.?! Moreover, along the lines 
of the “consul” interpretation the phrase “primum nomen" of verse 410 
(tantum non primo rexit sub nomine) might be taken to refer to a distinc- 
tion between a consul prior (presumably Gratian) and a consul posterior 
(presumably Probus), a distinction which appears difficult to support. 
While in several respects an appointment as a consul prior may have 
carried weight, as Ausonius emphasized in his speech of thanks to 
Gratian for his own consulship, in other respects the very fact that one 
was a consul ordinarius was all that mattered. No inscription, perhaps 
understandably, differentiates between a consul prior and posterior and 
a law of Gratian assigns the highest rank in the order of imperial digni- 
ties to a consul—patrician regardless of his consular status.?? After all, 
in an age in which emperors and members of their families monopolized 
this post, the very distinction of being elected a consul must have 
counted a great deal. 

An additional point may be raised. Any interpretation of Moselle 
409—11 as a reference to a consul seems to entail a further assumption, 
equally untenable. Verses 411—14 call on the goddess Fortuna to rectify 
her "error" by conferring on the unnamed personality the fastigia ho- 
noris (festinet solvere tandem Í errorem Fortuna suum libataque sup- 
plens Í praemia iam veri fastigia reddat). In light of the "consul" view, 
these verses must mean a second consulship, this time presumably as a 
consul prior. Yet, when Ausonius once ventures to predict a second 
consulship, he is extremely careful to leave this honor in the hands of 
the emperor.?? In fact, second consulships were so rare an event in the 


2 FE», 12 (Peiper) to Probus, vs. 20~26; Ordo, 20, 39— 40. 

2 Ausonius, Grat. actio 10; 12 (surely the only advantage which Ausonius could 
claim over his coileague in the consulship, Q. Clodius Hermogenianus Olybrius, son of 
the famous Proba and father-in-law of the consul of 371). A. Cameron et alii, Consuls of 
the Later Roman Empire (Atlanta 1988) 22 claim that seniority was an imperial decision of 
the senior emperor. This was surely the case in late 378 when Gratian was not only the 
senior emperor but, de facto, the sole one as well. CTh 6.6.1 (382) grants seniority of rank 
on the sole merit of the consulship per se. ZLS 1265, one of the inscriptions in Probus’ 
honor, refers to him as consul ordinarius. 

23 Ep. 12 to Probus, vs. 69—72. Strangely enough, the prophecy of vs. 96-99 of a 
grant of consulship to Probus' son became a reality, not, however, through Gratian but 
through Honorius. It would have been much more plausible to predict a consulship for a 
consul’s son than a second consulship. 
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fourth century that Ausonius' pious wish must have appeared then, as 
now, nothing more than a form of exaggerated flattery. It was a matter of 
common knowledge that repeated consulships were reserved for the 
imperial family and highly favored generals. Civilians, particularly dur- 
ing Valentinian's reign, had barely a chance to become consul once, let 
alone twice. 

Moselle 409 indicates that we are dealing with an office whose 
sphere of jurisdiction was strictly Rome (quique caput rerum Romam, 
populumque patresque | . . . rexit). The most important office con- 
nected with Rome was that of the Praefectus Urbis Romae, and if this is 
the office which Ausonius here designates, then the one which Fortuna 
is supposed to confer at some future date must be the consulate, the 
highest honor in the imperial hierarchy of rank. Yet, while prefects of 
the city of Rome could in theory reach the consulate, not a single one 
was nominated for this honor during the reign of Valentinian. If a differ- 
ent sequence of offices was here meant, then we should consider an 
office which would lead not necessarily to the consulate but rather 
to that of the chief "Roman" office. Under Valentinian, two offices 
seemed to gain in power in the city of Rome, the vicariate of the city and 
the prefecture of the grain supply. Both officials were involved in judi- 
cial procedures, often at the expense of each other, and either could 
have reasonably expected to be promoted to the urban or to any other 
of the high ranking prefectures.24 The subject, therefore, of verses 
409ff. could have been either Vicarius Urbis Romae or a Praefectus 
Annonae. 

Perhaps the origins, if not the precise identity, of the person re- 
ferred to in verses 409—14 can be clarified if one looks at the whole 
passage in which the reference is embedded. As part of the praise of the 
river, Ausonius extols the people who lived along its banks: farmers, 
lawyers, curials, teachers, and three individuals, one serving in Italy, 
another in Britain and the third, as stated above, in Rome. The first two 
have been usually taken as the vicars of Britain and Italy respectively, 
each holding a title inferior to that of the prefects (Italum populos aqui- 
lonigenasque Britannos / praefecturarum titulo tenuere secundo, 407-8). 
Moreover, it seems to be clearly implied that these personalities had 


24 Seeck (Symmachus, MGH AA VI.1, p. CXLI, n. 716) already proposed to see in 
these verses an allusion to a vicar eventually promoted to the rank of the PUR. His choice 
fell on Bappo, PUR 372, probably a Gaul from Belgica. 
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some sort of link with Belgica, probably by virtue of living there if not 
of having been born there. This alóne should exclude Probus for good. 

We know of only three vicarii Italiae between 364 and 375, Faven- 
tius, Italicus and Catafronius, if the latter's tenure of office falls around 
370, as Mommsen maintained.?? Nothing is known of the first two but 
the third has been connected with Ausonius' own family through his 
aunt, Julia Catafronia.?$ If the connection is more than a mere resem- 
blance of names, it is significant that a relative of Ausonius reached this 
sort of political prominence as early as 370, if not before, and that he 
should be connected with northern Gaul. In this light, the selection of 
Ausonius as an imperial tutor and his subsequent promotion under 
Valentinian gain plausibility. 

The only vicarius of Britain known to us is Civilis, who was sent 
there nomine recturum Britannias pro praefectis (Amm. 27.8.10) some- 
time in 368.77 Civilis, to judge by the connotation of his name, was in all 

likelihood a Gaul and quite possibly from Gallia Belgica. He would have 
suited the unnamed personality of Ausonius rather well. His mission 
coincided with a crucial moment in the annals of Roman Britain follow- 
ing barbarian raids and internal troubles. Civilis and Catafronius, then, 
may be proposed as the two vicars hidden behind the reference of 
Moselle 407—8 to “prefects of second rank" in the years 368/370. The 
third personality with whom Ausonius associates an office in the city of 
Rome must remain, for the time being, an unsolved mystery. In the 
annals of the praefecti annonae there is a gap between September 367 
when Aurelianus filled the office (CTh 13.6.5) and 370 when Maximinus 
is attested as the prefect.28 Our information regarding the vicars of 


. ?3Paventius (July 365, CTh 11.1.12); Italicus (February 374, CTh 13.1.10). Cata- 
fronius' tenure is dated by Mommsen to 370 and by the editors of the PLRE to 376/377. Of 
the laws addressed to him, two (CTh 8.5.31; 11.10.2) are dated in the ms. to 370, the third 
consulship of Valentinian I and Valens; but if the emperor was Valentinian II, then 376 
may have validity. It is to be noted that CTh 16.2.24 (March 377), equally addressed to 
Catafronius, does not give his rank at that time. He may have been still a vicar or the 
bearer of another office. 

26The name is rare. I know of only one other Cataphronius, a Praef. Aegyptii in 
356/357 (PLRE 1, 186). For the connection with Ausonius, PLRE I, 186. 

27 Amm. 27.8.10; A. R. Birley, The Fasti of Roman Britain (Oxford 1981) 333—39 for 
sending Civilis already in 367. He regards the vicar of Mos. 407-8 as a different person. 

28 Maximinus’ tenure as a Praefectus Annonae falls between November 366, when 
he is attested as a governor of Tuscia, and 370 when he became the Vicarius Urbis Romae. 
Since the average tenure was just over a year, it is possible to postulate at least another 
vicar before him. 
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Rome is equally sketchy, and between Magnus, last attested in April 
367, and Aginatus, first attested in late 368 (Coll. Avel. 8), another per- 
son could have held the vicariate. The first urban prefect who may have 
been a Gaul is Bappo, whose prefecture is attested in August 372 (CTh 
6.4.21), a date which, on IE present interpretation, excludes him from 
consideration. 

An early date for the bulk of Moselle (verses 1—437) is also under- 
standable in view of events which took place in mid—367. In an unpar- 
alleled constitutional move Valentinian, who had fallen ill, raised his 
young son to the rank of Augustus and heir apparent to the dynasty Just 
established.?? If a similar propensity to prefer his own family to other 
more suitable candidates met with approval when Valentinian ap- 
pointed his younger brother a co—emperor, the elevation of a nine-year- 
old boy posed problems. In fact, when Valentinian was seriously ill, 
more likely candidates were proposed, including the Gaul Rusticus Ju- 
lianus, then the Magister Memoriae, and Severus, then Magister Pe- 
ditum (Amm. 27.6.1—3). It is significant that the first man to express his 
assent to Valentinian's choice publicly Eupraxius, was immediately 
rewarded with a higher office.?9 Again, it is hardly a coincidence that, as 
soon as Valentinian recovered, he prepared a full-scale expedition 
which must have inspired hopes of decisive victories over the Alamanni 
who had been menacing the northern frontiers since 364. The new dy- 
nasty needed military credit, and a poem praising the quiet frontiers in 
times which were far from peaceful was certainly a welcome addition to 
its public image, particularly when the final outcome of the Roman 
attack was not yet certain. 

Moselle, then, reflects a concrete situation blended with the poet's 
own impressions and reflections on his new environment, all this with 
an underlying nostalgic strain. It created a picture of a sedate and un- 
eventful life which unfolded, somewhat paradoxically, near active and 
dangerous frontiers. In his unequivocal emphasis on peace and tran- 
quility, Ausonius performed another service for the ruling dynasty, 
whose members carried on incessant wars precisely to ensure the 
smooth continuity of internal order. Moselle may have been recited at a 
moment when news of Theodosius' achievements in Britain reached the 


72 Amin. 27.6 (August 24, 376, date given by the Consul. Const. under that year. 
MGH AA IX, CM I, 241). 
30 Amm. 27.6.14. 
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court but before Valentinian's own campaign against the Alamanni. 
With this in mind, the picture of peace based on future victories gained 
credibility and enhanced the standing of Valentinian at a crucial mo- 
ment in his career. 

Once the enemy was expelled beyond the lines and a series of 
fortifications built to ensure the safety of Gaul, Moselle was apparently 
stored away, only to surface again in Italy late in the reign of Valentinian 
when Ausonius rose to prominence at the court as a quaestor. It was 
then that Symmachus complained of not having received a personal 
copy of Moselle and of Ausonius' apparent failure to dedicate any work 
to his Italian admirer?! Although it appears that in spite of the two 
men's personal acquaintance during 369/370, when Symmachus resided 
at Trier, Symmachus seems unaware of the poem before it reached Italy 
years later. But such a curious fact merely reflects Ausonius' working 
methods. In fact, the poem which he finally dedicated to Symmachus 
was composed just before Symmachus reached the court, and was also 
apparently unfamiliar to its recipient before he actually received it later 
in Italy.32 Like Moselle, this poem (Griphus) was stored away, to be 
rescued years later when Ausonius gained fame not only as a poet but 
also as an influential politician at court. The version of Moselle which 
reached Symmachus’ hands seems to have been different from the one 
transmitted by the Excerpta manuscript family, the only mss. containing 
Moselle, for he draws attention to two features of the poem which he 
found particularly striking. One is the famed catalogue of the fish (85— 
149); the other is an account concerning the sources of the Moselle. 
Now, in its present form, there is just one very brief reference to these 
sources (470—71), and this can hardly qualify as an important part of the 
poem. 

To sum up, each of the points which have been traditionally ad- 
duced to support a date for Moselle presents difficulties which must be 


31 Ep. I, 14 (Seeck). Perhaps in this light a more precise date can be proposed for 
this letter, which Callu (ed. of Symmachus, vol. T) assigns generally to post-370. A later 
date, say around 375, would also suit better the rest of the correspondence between 
Ausonius and Symmachus, which seems to belong, for the most part, to the reign of 
Gratian. 

3 Griphus was written while Ausonius was “in expeditione" (Ausonius Symmacho 
at the head of the poem). The occasion must have been the military expedition which 
Gratian attended, accompanied by his tutor, and before Symmachus arrived in Trier in 
late 369. Above note 1. 
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accounted for. On the present interpretation, the poem was initially 
composed around the year 368, recited then at court, but circulated 
some years later in a revised and possibly slightly expanded version 
which reflects Ausonius' own situation towards the end of Valentinian's 
reign.?? 


HAGITH S. Srvan 
UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 


33 Comp. the stages of composition of Prudentius’ Contra Symmachum, J. Harries, 
"Prudentius and Theodosius,” Latomus 43 (1984) 69ff. 


BEAST-LORE: CATULI AND LIONESS AT TIBERIANUS 2.14 


Fit tutor pueri, fit custos sanguinis aurum! 
Immitis nidos coluber custodiet ante 
Et catulos fetae potuerunt servare leaenae. (2.12—14) 


Duff rightly sees in this a rhetorical expansion of Vergil Aen. 3.57 
auri sacra fames, with Polydorus still the victim.! His translation consti- 
tutes most of the elucidation that the passage has received: “sooner will 
ruthless serpent guard nestlings, and lionesses be ready to save the 
whelps of a newly delivered dam" (sc., than gold protect its owner).? 
But it is inept to liken gold to the beasts of the verses following on the 
grounds that all three are ravening predators of the young and helpless; 
gold did not kill Polydorus, Polymnestor did. 

Tiberianus was playing off of a topos that Duff and Baehrens failed 
to see. The Romans of course subscribed to the general belief that 
riches protect their owner (so e.g., Juvenal 3.284—85 as opposed to his 
perverse sentiment at 10.22); Tiberianus tries to rebut it by working an 
old piece of animal—lore into an a fortiori argument:? for all its apparent 
power, gold cannot protect young Polydorus any more than serpents 
and lionesses can protect their own young; formidable though they may 
seem, they fail too. 

At Pliny N. H. 29.12.52 serpents in Gaul produce a marvellous egg 
that a mounted huntsman steals; he rides off pursued by the serpents 
until he reaches water, which they cannot cross.^ The lioness enjoyed 


1J. W. Duff and A. M. Duff, eds., Minor Latin Poets (London, Heinemann 1934, 
repr. 1961) 560—63. 

?Baehrens PLM 3.265 abandoned his own conjectures cervae and saevae (for the 
unmetrical fere of the MS) in favor of Rossberg’s fetae, but does not promote the latter’s 
vitulos to the text. Both scholars clearly took the dam and the lioness to be two different 
animals; curiously, the result of Baehrens' editorial choice overall, as opposed to the 
conjectures severally considered, was to leave the allusion to the stolen-cub anecdote 
recognizable. In any case, fetae cannot be nominal (sc. praedae) with leaenae in the 
vicinity to modify; Vergil Ecl. 1.49 fetas is no parallel, given boves in 45. 

3 A fortiori, in that (living) beasts are presumably more ferocious than (inanimate) 
gold. 

*One normally thinks of a thief raiding the nests of birds, as at Homer Od. 16.216— 
18. But Tiberianus is playing turnabout, and now it is the snake's "nest" that is being 
raided. 
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comparable anecdotes as far back as Homer: at JI. 18.318—22 Achilles 
bereft of Patroclus was likened to a lion robbed of his cubs, but later 
. reworkings employ the female exclusively. The lore of both animals 
combines in the peculiarly Roman anecdote of the tigress whose cubs 
are stolen; here, the huntsman drops the cubs behind him in his flight to 
delay the pursuing tigress (so Mela 3.5.7; Pliny N. H. 8.25.65 adds the 
detail that a barrier of water ultimately stops her, like the serpents).5 

By Tiberianus' day, the lioness and tigress had a longstanding 
reputation for losing their offspring to thieves, thereby to afford him an 
apt simile for gold equally unable to protect its own protégé.9 The nidi 
here, then, belong to the serpent; the catuli to the lioness: catulus, 
rather like “whelp” or “cub,” is normally used of the young of preda- 
tors, not of prey? So especially Ovid Met. 13.546—49, where Hecuba 
bewailing Polydorus is likened to a maddened lioness, catulo lactente 
orbata. In all likelihood that passage is the hitherto unrecognized 
source of verse 14; the poem overall verges on being a cento of school- 
boy reminiscences, and we should expect nothing recherché of Tiberi- 
anus here.® In any case, translate verses 12—14: 


So gold becomes the guardian of youth, 
Becomes protector of the royal blood! 
Sooner will viper, pitiless, succeed 


5 Ambrose Hex. 6.4.21 is the first to substitute. a (spherical) mirror for the cubs, 
relying perhaps on a misunderstood mosaic representation; commentaries that read this 
version back into earlier texts are in error. 

S'T'iberianus fl. 335/336 p. C.; by then stories of cub-robbing had been told at 
length, or alluded to, at least 22 times of the lioness, 25 of the tigress, in Greek and Latin 
both. 
7Cf. Nonius Marcellus 4577 Merc. (= 732 Lindsay) s.v. catulus: "non solum ca- 
num... verum omnium animalium," exemplified by a wild boar, a panther, and one or 
two lionesses. The OLD adds kinder, gentler examples: hares at Varro R. R. 3.12.4 and 
apes at Pliny N. H. 8.80.216. But in both passages bizarre and indeed aggressive philo- 
progenitiveness is at issue, leading to superfetation and infanticide respectively (at Pliny 
N. H. 8.81.217 where it is a question of mere fertility, the young of hares are called fetus). 
The interpretation of catulus held by Nonius, Duff, and the OLD (though not Rossberg) 
would be better served by a single example of the word applied to calves, fawns, or lambs. 
Livy 26.13.12 affords the normal discrimen: catuli are offspring ferae bestiae fight to pro- 
tect. 

8 Another palpable reworking of a stock author is verse 18 denique cernamus quos 
aurum t venit in usus, constructed out of the ruins of Horace Sat. 1.1.73 Nescis quo valeat 
nummus, quem praebeat usum? Such is poetry's answer to the Arch of Constantine. 
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In guarding her own clutch of eggs from thieves, 
Or lions new delivered save their cubs, 
Than ever gold will keep its darlings safe! 


ALEXANDER MACGREGOR 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS AT CHICAGO 


BRIEF MENTION 


I thought friends of the Journal might be interested in a report on 
its activities during my first year as Editor. This is the earliest time I 
could publish full statistics for 1989, since it takes about five months 
between delivery of copy to the publisher and appearance of an issue. 

In 1989, 107 articles were submitted to the Journal, varying in 
length from a few lines to over fifty pages. Of these, 82 (77%) were by 
men, 25 (23%) by women. A total of 51 articles was accepted (48%), 
though the percentage declined as submissions increased, and by the 
end of the year only about one article in three was being accepted. Of 
those submitted by men, 43 (52%) were accepted; of those submitted by 
women 8 (32%). In most cases, revisions, sometimes extensive and 
repeated revisions, were requested before acceptance. In March there 
were still 5 articles from 1989 in the process of revision. 

Though most submissions came from the United States and Can- 
ada, the Journal is well-known abroad and there were 5 submissions 
from the United Kingdom, 2 from Australia, 2 from Greece, 2 from 
Israel, and one each from Brazil, Finland, West Germany, Ireland, Italy, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and Spain. 

The length of time from receipt of an article to a decision has 
varied from a few days to about 5 months, but the average time has been 
around a month. Delays are most likely to occur when articles are 
submitted between May and July, for then it is hard to reach referees. 
Indeed, I would like to encourage authors to hold articles completed 
after the end of April—and perhaps think them over again—for submis- 
sion in July or August. The length of time between acceptance and 
publication has gradually increased and is now about one year. 1 hope to 
hold it at that, though that may mean some increase in the rate of 
rejection. 

Among articles submitted, the most common subjects related to 
Homer, Plato, and Virgil, followed by Roman history then Greek 
drama, Horace, and other Latin poets. Of authors less studied in the 
past, Apuleius seems to be enjoying new interest. During the spring of 
1989 a large majority of the submissions were on Greek subjects, and I 
began to worry about the state of Roman studies. But in the fall this 
reversed itself. Do scholars' fancies turn to Greece in the spring, to 
Rome in the fall? Or do Hellenists teach fewer students and have more 
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time for research during the winter, while Latinists need the summer to 
catch up? I don't know. 

All members of the Editorial Board (9 men and 6 women) partici- 
pated in the refereeing process, and I also consulted 9 others (6 men and 
3 women). Referees often wrote extensive comments, with suggestions 
that have greatly improved the articles, and I am grateful for their ad- 
vice. My editorial assistant, Susan Stephens, has been of great help to 
me during the year, as has Professor William West. He has increasingly 
carried the responsibility for Book Reviews, and it is he who should be 
thanked for the increased detail and accuracv in our list of Books Re- 
ceived. We receive many times more books than we can review, and the 
choice among them is often difficult, though we also receive review 
copies of books that have no relation to classical studies. Books not 
sent out for review are generally given to libraries. Book reviews are 
commissioned by the Editorial Office, but we are always happy to hear 
from scholars interested in reviewing either a particular book or books 
on a particular subject. 

The average circulation of the Journal is about 1383 copies of each 
issue. Of these, about 275 are in the name of individual subscribers. The 
vast majority of the individual subscribers are not personally known to 
me, and it is disappointing to see how few senior classicists are on the 
list. Younger members of the profession are our more loyal supporters, 
as are some non-classicists, including a few doctors and lawyers. Nei- 
ther I nor the members of the Editorial Board receive any pay, but the 
Journal loses money, and we need to encourage all who read it, and 
especially those whose work it publishes, to support us as personal 
subscribers. 

No changes in editorial policy are currently planned. We are inter- 
ested both in new theoretical approaches to the classics and in tradi- 
tional philological study that advances the understanding of texts or 
issues. 

G. A. K. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


ANNE CARSON. Eros, the Bittersweet: An Essay. Princeton, Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1986. Pp. xii + 189. Paper $12.95. (Published for the Center for 
Hellenic Studies) 


^Eros makes every man a poet" claims Plato in the Symposium, and 
indeed he might have been describing the author of Eros, the Bittersweet. Car- 
son, like Eros, is a mythoplokos, a weaver of tales to delight, amuse and perplex 
the reader, and her book is a trove of wordplay, puns, teasing titles, semantic 
games and epigrammatic twists. Carson's book, first published in 1986 and now 
reissued in paperback (1988), is an exploration of the characteristic properties of 
Eros and the relationship between desire, writing, reading and the structure of 
thought. Her 34 chapters, one of them as short as a single page, are cleverly 
titled so as to tantalize and mystify the reader: "Gone," “Finding the Edge," 
"Losing the Edge," “My Page Makes Love,” "Ice-Pleasure," "What a Differ- 
ence a Wing Makes." The wordplay that is immediately obvious from a perusal 
of the table of contents is an indication of Carson's preoccupation with the 
post-structuralist ideas that are the underpinnings of her book. 

Carson's purpose is to explore the identity of Eros in order "to see what 
the passion of love has to teach us about reality" (121). Her primary thesis is that 
Eros is a lack, a searching for an object of desire which must forever recede into 
the distance in order for Eros to maintain its identity. If an object is known or 
possessed, it ceases to be an object of desire. Thus Eros, by definition, can 
never be fulfilled. This, of course, is not a new idea; authors from Sappho to 
Calvino have explored the fascinating paradox and made it familiar to us. But 
Carson traces the paradoxical nature of Eros from Sappho's famous definition 
of it as yAuxtatxoov in LP 130 to its importance in the later novels of Achilles 
Tatius, Chariton, Heliodorus, Longus and Xenophon, and she attempts to show 
that Desire, or what she calls the erotic ruse is fundamental to the very structure 
of human thought (I have used boldface type throughout my review for the key 
words that Carson uses to explain her theory). 

According to Carson, even the earliest Greek texts draw an analogy be- 
tween the pursuit of love and the pursuit of knowledge, as seen in the verb 
uváouar, which can mean as far back as Homer “to direct one's attention to” 
and “to woo, court." The activities of knowing and of desiring are linked by an 
act of reaching across the abyss from the actual / known / present to the de- 
sired / unknown / lacking. Bridging this gap is as impossible as unravelling the 
paradox inherent in the word yAvximinoov or the combination of pleasure and 
pain inherent in the word Eros and in the phenomenon it attempts to describe. 
But Eros is the act of imagination through which we try to make these connec- 
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tions. Eros is, according to Aristotle, a kinesis of the soul (Rh. 1369b19), a 
movement, a verb. Through logos we try to make impossible links while simul- 
taneously keeping visible a difference between the oppositions; this difference 
is the erotic space. 

Lovers and thinkers are positioned at a blind point from which they watch 
the object of their desire disappear into itself. It is impossible for a thinker to 
think about her own thinking or a lover to feel his own desire. But Eros provides 
the space or difference or movement between the thinker / thought or lover / 
beloved, and lovers or thinkers (or writers or readers) bring this erotic space to 
life with ruses and metaphors that help to accomplish the impossible goal of 
collection (synagoge) and division (diaeresis). The main subterfuge employed 
toward this end is stereoscopy, a projecting of sameness onto difference. When 
the mind reaches out to know, or the lover reaches out to love, a space of desire 
opens up, and this subterfuge is set in operation through an act of fiction. 

This is, in summary, Carson's argument. She explores the structure of 
desire in language and thought by examining mainly lyric poetry, the ancient 
novel and Plato's Phaedrus. According to Carson, the novelists institutionalize 
the ruse of Eros by a process of triangulation already familiar in Sappho and her 
contemporaries (LP 31, Paivetat uou. In order for a novel to be successful, the 
erotic adventure must continue and the object of desire be kept from the lover. 
Various ingenious but stock ruses (including letters, which themselves triangu- 
late since they never reach the lover directly but are usually read by a third 
party) ensure that the reach of desire continues and that the paradox is sus- 
tained until the happy conclusion. The reader too stands in a triangulated rela- 
tionship to the author and the characters and provides another space in which 
the erotic ruse can operate. 

Plato's Phaedrus is a particularly important locus for a definition of Eros 
and emphasizes two other important components of Eros: time and control. 
Plato draws a direct link between eros and logos, which operate in much the 
same way, through peitho; Socrates’ description of himself as a “lover of logos" 
(vv Aóyov Eoaotot, Phdr. 228c) all but identifies the two terms as one. Just as 
the lover wishes to control his beloved and to control time (Phdr. 239e—240a), so 
the reader or writer wishes to control discourse by fixing words in time and 
space. Time and change are essential both to the wisdom inherent in logos and 
to successful, healthy love affairs; only a bad writer and a bad lover will try to 
stop time or to live outside of time like the cicadas, who live constantly in the 
“now” of their desire. In such static enterprises, Eros or movement is lacking. 
Socrates, by identifying himself as a lover (€gaot%) of the process of coming to 
know (Phdr 266b), highlights the necessity of Eros (movement, change) for both 
eros and logos. Maximus of Tyre underscores this close relationship by pairing 
Sappho and Socrates who respectively call Eros a codtotis and uvOonAóÓxoc 
(18.9). 

Carson's book is a wide—ranging exploration of the importance of Eros as 
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an act of the imagination in love, writing, reading and speech. Her broad survey 
of texts, some more widely known, others little known, makes clear how deeply 
the paradoxical nature of desire has affected great writers from antiquity to the 
present. One of the strong points of the book is Carson's acquaintance not only 
with ancient texts from many genres and periods, but also with such disparate 
authors as Jean-Paul Sartre, Simone Weil, Emily Dickinson, Leo Tolstoy and 
Yasunari Kawabata. Eros, the Bittersweet will remind the reader of the novels 
and essays of Italo Calvino— both give us the pleasure of making the acquain- 
tance of so many known, forgotten or altogether unknown writers and entice us 
with the author's sheer delight in playing with language. Strong points of the 
book are her acute observations about language and the advent of writing (41ff.), 
her remarks about the real object of love poetry (the lover, who is seeking the 
missing part of herself in her beloved, 30ff.), and her discussion of Sappho's use 
of metrical effects to underscore the character of Eros (27-29; a later discussion 
of meter on 160ff. is not as convincing). 

AS is often the case with books that try to cover so much territory and to 
combine different methods, there are some points with which readers might 
disagree. First, on a purely formal level, Carson's writing is extremely self- 
conscious and too frequently calls attention to itself. She sometimes detracts 
from the serious nature of her topic by succumbing to the temptation to stretch 
metaphors (9, 13) and engage in puns and verbal surprises. The whole book is 
cast as a ring composition with the final line (173) recalling the philosopher 
running after tops in the Preface (xii). In fact, the book in its entirety seems to 
be intended as an extended exemplum of Just the erotic ruse Carson is discuss- 
ing: the reader stands at a blind point, the definition of Eros keeps vanishing out 
of our reach, two word sentences dangle tantalizingly before us (17), and the 
book ends with a question ("And who is not?," 173). 

All of this makes it clear that Carson has been influenced by post-struc- 
turalist ideas which sometimes illuminate her exposition of Eros, but often are 
not fully integrated into her work and sit on the surface as an uncomfortable and 
somewhat predictable overlay. Such concepts as deferred readings and absent 
presences (or present absences) are by now so familiar from Jacques Derrida 
and his followers that it is not enough simply to use them as a vehicle for textual 
interpretation. 

More serious a problem is that Carson ignores the current feminist schol- 
arship that might have illuminated so much here as well as the recent discus- 
sions of the connection between feminism and deconstruction. While the part- 
nership is sometimes an uneasy one, many scholars now dealing with critical 
theory have made the two compatible in ways that would have made Carson's 
book even more interesting. For example, Derrida has argued for the subversion 
of binary oppositions, for "the thing that is in-between," which he calls diffé- 
rance. This principle can also be applied to grammatical discourse, to the middle 
voice, in which subject and object are sometimes the same, the distance be- 
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tween the two is abolished and "in which a distinct erotic component is pres- 
ent" (see Frances Bartkowski's article on feminism and deconstruction in En- 
clitic 4 (1980). French feminist theorists such as Luce Irigaray and Hélène 
Cixous see this voice as a specifically feminine language (for important discus- 
sions of women's language see Cixous' famous essay “The Laugh of the Me- 
dusa” and two essays by Irigaray, “When Our Lips Speak Together" and "And 
the One Doesn't Stir Without the Other”; all three essays are in Signs). Accord- 
ing to them, female-constituted desire is very different in nature from male- 
constituted desire. Their project is to recover for women a positive identity so 
that they will no longer be characterized by lack and be perceived as passive 
objects of desire. Such a positive identity would assign to women a language 
characterized by plurality and indeterminacy. 

Since Carson is using contemporary criticism to define Eros, the inclu- 
sion of feminist theory would have been a welcome addition to the book. No- 
where does Carson explore the possible differences between, for example, Sap- 
pho's articulation of Eros and her male counterparts' descriptions of Desire, 
and her seeming approbation of the seductive powers of language (97) might 
also have changed in the light of feminist theory. I applaud Carson's attempts to 
shed new light on ancient texts and ideas by applving contemporary theoretical 
approaches, but I also think that attention to feminist theory would have 
strengthened her work considerably. 

Carson's book is nicely produced; I have found only two typos. The 
bibliography is amusing to peruse: Lacan falls next to Mabel Lang, Keats be- 
fore Kenyon, Knox after Kierkegaard, and Eudora Welty before Martin West. 
Although René Girard's book Deceit, Desire and the Novel is mentioned in the 
bibliography, he is cited only once in the text. I find this odd since his book was 
the fundamental study of this topic and seems to underlie many of Carson's 
ideas. I would also have expected more attention in the bibliography to the 
considerable work done on Eros in Plato's Symposium. There is a helpful index 
of Passages Discussed, which would have been even more useful if the major 
rubrics (e.g., Socrates) had been subdivided into smaller headings. 


BARBARA K. GOLD 
HAMILTON COLLEGE 


 G.R. E FERRARI. Listening to the Cicadas: A Study of Plato's Phaedrus. Cam- 
bridge, Cambridge University Press, 1987. Pp. xiii + 293. Cloth, no price 
stated. (Cambridge Classical Studies) 


In this book, Giovanni Ferrari "listens both to the content of what Soc- 
rates says and to the cicadas singing behind him; attends, that is, to the verbal 
practice that Socrates displays in the course of his critique as well as the prac- 
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tice he explicitly discusses" (38-39). What this means is that Ferrari looks 
unusually closely at the many aspects of Plato's Phaedrus that are not explicitly 
tied to the actual arguments of the work: the singing cicadas, the rustic setting, 
the characterizations of those who speak, etc. Ferrari contends quite plausibly 
that the main theses for which Plato's Socrates argues are foreshadowed by— 
and, to some degree, instantiated within—the many dramatic details Plato pro- 
vides. More controversial is Ferrari's claim that Plato designs the dramatic 
background to the arguments in such a way as to bring us to a clear recognition 
of the limits of argument and to show us the territory beyond those limits, where 
the non-logical methods of rhetoric and myth must prevail. So the Phaedrus is 
not just a critique of rhetoric and the rhetorical life; on Ferrari's view, it is at 
least in part a defense of the role of non-logical persuasion. Ferrari's careful 
attention to the dialogue's many dramatic details yields a reading of Plato's text 
that is genuinely novel. 

Despite this merit of Ferrari's general approach, however, the book is all— 
in-all a disappointment. The reason for this is not so much that Ferrari has paid 
rather more attention to the background than it deserves, though I think a case 
could be made for that (doesn't Socrates himself say, “tà uév oov ywota xal và 
dévdoa ovdév w &BO0éAeL Sidcoxewv, of & Ev tH Gove. av@ownor”? [230d4—5]), 
but rather that Ferrari has not listened enough to anything other than what he 
finds in the Phaedrus. Ferrari starts right out by admitting this; he says, “I shall 
not—or not often-—be concerned in this book to map the position of the Phae- 
drus against the landmarks provided by other dialogues, nor to consider its 
place in Plato’s philosophic development” (ix). So the reader is forewarned that 
the book will do very little to situate Plato’s Phaedrus within Platonic philoso- 
phy in general, or to interpret what Plato does in the Phaedrus in the light of the 
many similar things he does here and there in other dialogues. For philosophers 
and classicists eager to understand “Platonic philosophy,” then, Ferrari starts 
right out by limiting the appeal of his project. 

In the sentence following the one I just quoted, Ferrari gives his readers a 
taste of what he will offer them again and again throughout his book: “I am out 
to achieve something different: to live for a while within the environment of a 
single dialogue; and not just to survey its acres and mend its stiles, but to sit on 
the grass and breathe its special atmosphere.” What does Ferrari mean when he 
says he will sit on the Phaedrus’ grass? And is Ferrari suggesting that other 
scholars are content only to mend the Phaedrus’ “stiles”? Who can tell? Once 
we fight our way through the glittery prose, it appears that what Ferrari is really 
saying is that he will not do much of what many of us hope to get for our money 
when we buy a scholarly book. 

Let me cite just a few examples. He spends barely eight pages on the 
relation of the Phaedrus to the Symposium regarding “Platonic love” (143—50), 
but then spends more than twice that number of pages resolving a tension he 
finds between the Phaedrus and the Philebus on the nature and significance of 
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mixed pleasures (190—67). The relative interest he shows in these topics seems 
to me to be idiosyncratic. And when Ferrari discusses Socrates' use of "imag- 
ing" and "brightness," the only passages from other dialogues Ferrari mentions 
are Republic 505a3—4 (146) and 523b—524d (144-45). The divided line and cave 
passages of Books VI and VII of the Republic are not mentioned, despite their 
patent employment and detailed development of the symbolisms of imaging and 
brightness. 

Ferrari does a fine job of representing Socrates’ analogy (at Phdr 268a8— 
c4 and especially 270b4—272b4) between "proper" rhetoricians and physicians 
(76-80), but makes no attempt to clarify this analogy by a comparative analysis 
of the many instances of the medical model in other dialogues—some of which 
imply important contrasts between physicians and rhetoricians (see, for exam- 
ple, Gorgias 459al—460a2, 464b2—466a3, 500a7—505b12, 517c7-—-519e1, 520b2—3, 
521e2—-522a7). Nor does Ferrari see fit to connect his discussion of Socrates’ 
excuse for taking a short-cut when only a “long and divine" discourse would do 
(Phdr. 246a4—6; see also 27422) with the very similar remarks at Republic 434e9— 
435d3 and 504b1—4, where Socrates realizes that he is substituting an image for 
the proper method itself. . 

Even when Ferrari does compare the words or doctrines of the Phaedrus 
to those of other dialogues, he does not always get it right. For example, we are 
encouraged to see a distinction between the significance of Socrates' daimonion 
in the Phaedrus and in the Apology on the ground that it is both a *voice" and a 
"sign" in the Phaedrus (242b8—c3), but only a "voice" in the Apology (31d3). 
This is false: Socrates’ daimonion is both sign and voice in the Apology (see 
40c3, 41d6), no less than it is in the Phaedrus. 

The book is arranged in seven chapters, which discuss topics out of the 
order in which Plato presented them. After an introductory chapter, Ferrari 
leaps forward in Plato's text to Socrates' argument for the primacy of truth (at 
259e1—262c3) and Socrates’ subsequent application of this argument in a cri- 
tique of Lysias’ speech on behalf of the non—lover (262c5 —266c1). In Chapter 3, 
Ferrari continues his examination of the later discussion, looking at the way in 
which Socrates criticizes various rhetoricians (266d7—274b4), before returning 
at last (in Chapter 4) to Lysias' speech and Socrates' first (non-lover's) speech 
(230e6—241d3). Chapters 5 and 6 then examine aspects of Socrates’ second 
speech (243e9—257b6), and the final chapter turns to the famous passage (at 
274c1-275b2) in which Socrates questions the value of the written word. Ferrari 
defends this unusual approach by claiming that attention to the later discussion 
will help us to understand better what Plato was doing, earlier in the dialogue, 
with the speeches. But this creates a puzzle: why did Plato put the speeches 
first, if the content of the later discussion is epistemologically (or some other 
way) prior to the content of the speeches? Ferrari never answers this question to 
my satisfaction. 

In fact, I suspect that Ferrari arranges his book this way because he 
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believes that Plato is trying to tell us that the method embodied in argument and 
rational discourse has limits that can only be transcended by poetry and myth—- 
the "inspired ravings” of “divine madness.” So Ferrari "improves" Plato’s text 
by putting things in the right order: argument, with its limitations, first; inspired 
myth, which transcends the limitations of argument, next. It follows that the 
actual intellectual movement of the Phaedrus is ultimately retrograde: the final 
mode of discourse in which Socrates and Phaedrus engage—the dialogue 
form—-is seen by Ferrari not as hard-won progress, but rather as a "retreat 
from love" (230). I had always thought it represented Socrates' triumph in 
engaging Phaedrus’ soul in true erotic fashion—Socrates' victory as a philo- 
sophical lover over Phaedrus' confused vulnerability to the manipulations of 
forked—tongue orators like Lysias. I must say I haven't been disabused of this 
conviction by Ferrari's book, in which the rigors of logical argument— both 
as a subject of study and as a method for pursuing study—are not much in evi- 
dence. 

On Ferrari's view, Plato "allows Socrates to skip over the subtler aspects 
of Lysias' speech, while nevertheless alerting the reader to their presence" (53). 
This is to be explained, we are told, as follows: Socrates is refusing to acknowl- 
edge these subtleties because they are the non-lover's counterparts of the rhe- 
torical (Lysianic) life in general (53—54). 


By refusing even to consider the super-subtlety of Lysias' technique he exhibits 
not so much insensitivity to style as whole—hearted rejection of Lysias’ way of life. 
After all, the type of rhetorical subtlety that Socrates elides but which Plato allows 
to show through for the reader offers only a specious appearance of profundity. Its 
sparkling deviousness invites further thought and could generate pages of com- 
mentary, but only after the fashion of a complex maze which, when penetrated, 
discloses an empty space. Socrates slashes through the thickets of this maze with 
the machete of his averred unprofessionalism. (55) 


When we penetrate Ferrari's own maze of powerfully evocative images, 
we find not an empty space, but a terrible distortion: because Socrates rejects 
the rhetorical way of life, he will simply play cognitive 'possum with it. On 
Ferrari's view, the man who said “the unexamined life is not worth living" (Ap. 
38a5—6) and "Iam not only now but always the sort of man who is persuaded by 
nothing but the argument (or reason—AóYyoc) that seems best to me when I 
reason about it" (Cri. 46b4—6) may be found in the Phaedrus unwilling to argue 
against the values and beliefs that support the rhetorical life. But why is Soc- 
rates suddenly so uncharacteristically disdainful of argument? Why can he only 
respond by playing dumb? 

Ferrari's answer seems to be that all argument can do is to determine or 
establish the truths of things, and this alone 1s not enough. So Ferrari claims that 
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Lysias indeed knows the truth about love and justice and his other favorite topics 
to the extent that he recognizes their disputable status in society, but his reaction to 
this truth is simply.to opt out of any attempt to seek an explanation and possible 
resolution of this disputability, and rather to take it for granted and manipulate only 
its effects; thereby setting up as his primary goal the attainment of decision —the 
appearance of resolution—at whatever cost. (54) 


If this is so, then recognition of the truth is not enough to get one to change 
one's life appropriately. So Ferrari claims that Plato is dramatizing the fact that 
there is no way the philosopher can argue that the rhetorician must restructure 
his priorities, for a condition of such an argument's success is that "the restruc- 
turing for which it argues would have already taken place" (54). When the 
philosopher seeks to dissuade us from the rhetorical life and turns us to the 
philosophical life, therefore, he cannot simply appeal to our intellect (58). - 

Now I seriously doubt that Plato would count Lysias as "knowing the 
truth" at all, for "knowing the truth" is to be characterized in Platonic philoso- 
phy not in terms of knowing what "the many" think about a subject, but rather 
in terms of knowing the relevant Forms and the degree to which their partici- 
pants succeed or fail in approximating them. (The effects of this whole area of 
Platonic metaphysics and the epistemology that goes with it on Plato's Phaedrus 
are barely explored in Ferrari's book.) It seems to me that Lysias can count only 
as having opinion(s) on the subject (see Republic V.475e3—480a13). Moreover, 
although it may be true that effective persuasion must appeal to more than our 
intellect (the moral psychology of Plato's middle period would seem to require 
this), it does not follow from this that the main tool of the philosopher—the 
argument—cannot ultimately be effective. In the Gorgias, too, Socrates con- 
fronts those who would lead the rhetorical life, but he has good arguments to 
offer them as to why they should not do so. His arguments, we cannot fail to 
notice, do not simply appeal to the intellect —he does not merely show Polus 
and Callicles that the life they are pursuing is somehow logically otiose; he also 
shows them that such a life is poorly designed to bring them what they really 
want. So Socrates' arguments can appeal not onlv to one's sense of reason, but 
also to one's sense of self-interest. If I’m right, what the Phaedrus goes beyond 
the Gorgias in showing is that argument can also both manifest, and help to 
promote the goals of, our erotic impulse. 

All of this would, of course, have fairly drastic consequences on Ferrari's 
general conception of the Phaedrus according to which rhetoric is not only the 
problem, but also ultimately an irreplaceable part of the solution to it. Philoso- 
phy, on Ferrari's account, cannot leave rhetoric and oratory, poetry and myth 
behind (as for example, we are led to believe it must in the Republic, whose 
contrasting account Ferrari neither notes nor explains). Instead, according to 
Ferrari, philosophy must recognize the limitations of dialectical argument and 
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at last resort to other, non-logical methods. One can see why this point of view 
would make Plato more attractive to many (especially non—philosophical) read- 
ers. It seems to me to do so, however, only by grossly underestimating the 
predominant place of reason within Plato's conception of the philosophical— 
and the properly erotic—life. 

It is likely that Ferrari's conception of the limitations of argument lies 
behind not only his substantive interpretation of Plato's philosophy, but also his 
interpretive methodology, and, indeed, Ferrari's own prose style. But Ferrari is 
no Plato; whereas Plato's prose is tantalizingly subtle, Ferrari's relentless at- 
tempts at literary sophistication are often just precious and postured. 

Ferrari's systematic attention to the context and backgrounding Plato 
provides, in the light of which we are to understand Socrates' statements and 
motives, is a genuine contribution from which other scholars can learn a great 
deal. But I wish Ferrari had been more patient and careful in identifying his own 
positions and supporting them with texts and finished arguments. I wish, for 
that matter, that he had been more attentive to Plato's own arguments, respect- 
ing— even loving— Plato as one for whom argument was the means of the philo- 
sophical life and thus the preferred mode of expression for the philosophical 
lover of truth. I cannot help but wonder what the one man most qualified to 
judge Ferrari's work would have thought about a book so dedicated to convey- 
ing a sense of stylish cleverness, but so unwilling to recognize the preeminent 
role of rigorous argument within Plato's conception of the philosophical life and 
in our own attempts to understand that conception. I don't think Plato would 
approve. 


NICHOLAS D. SMITH 
VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE AND STATE UNIVERSITY 


VIVIENNE GRAY. The Character of Xenophon’s Hellenica. The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1989. Pp. x + 219. Cloth, $32.50. 


The unity of the Hellenica, Gray contends, is to be seen in the consistent 
appreciation of the principle of “propriety” (tò xoéxov) in writing. It is a princi- 
ple of what later became the Peripatetic tradition of literary composition, going 
back, as it does, to Aristotle (cf. Rhet. 3.7.1) and, before him, to contemporaries 
of Xenophon (cf. Isocrates, Paneg. 9, Against the Sophists, Helen). In this tradi- 
tion the style of writing, grand, elegant, plain, or forceful, seeks to match the 
subject matter. Great themes are to be discussed in elevated language, trivial 
ones to be marked by economy and wit. 

Gray considers her book “a literary characterisation of the Hellenica, but 
one which has serious consequences for the use of the Hellenica as history" (9). 
Elsewhere it is called “historiographical commentary" (Bibliography, 214). 
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Xenophon's historiography is analyzed in terms of speech and narrative, 
further classified as conversationalised narrative and plain narrative. The influ- 
ence of Thucydides is not so great as usually supposed, either in the continua- 
tion of the Peloponnesian War or in the rest of the work. She shows that Xeno- 
phon is more influenced by Herodotus than by Thucydides in his style and 
handling of episodes. He consciously imitates Herodotus in bringing out the 
patterns which he sees in events. Herodotean influence on Xenophon's style 
was recognized by ancient critics, too, especially Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who noted the *charming," conversational elements of his writing. 

The book proceeds from “a close reading of the text" to analyze the three 
types of writing in the classifications established. Conversationalised narrative, 
as being the most distinctive and typical of Xenophon's style, is discussed first, 
then formal speeches, and, last, plain narrative. AIl three styles are shown to be 
suited to expressing moral and ethical qualities and are used as any one style is 
appropriate to the subject under discussion. This methodology has the virtue of 
clarifying the different styles, but the inevitable breakup of lengthy and continu- 
ing episodes has the effect of fragmenting the critique. An index locorum (217) 
helps the reader to discover where individual passages are discussed, but an 
outline of the entire work, episode by episode, should have been included in an 
appendix. 

On conversationalised narrative: Xenophon sees "patterns" in historical 
events and consciously seeks to present his material in a manner which brings 
them out. Socratic influence in conversationalised narrative, for instance, is 
seen in the episode of Dercylidas and Meidias (3.1.20—28). Leading questions 
are characteristic of the Socratic technique (34), but also of Herodotus, as in the 
remarks of Bias of Priene to Croesus (1.26—-27) or of Croesus himself to Cyrus’ 
soldiers (1.88). On the Spartan war in Asia, Xenophon's account has been criti- 
cized because of his neglect of the war at sea. But he aims to present it in 
illustrations of virtue, as in the digression on Mania (35). The pattern perceived 
influences the way in. which an episode is written. 

The speeches also aim to bring out moral qualities. One of the best in the 
work, in Gray's analysis, is that of Euryptolemus in 1.7, at the trial of the gen- 
erals for Arginusae (90). This speech is a monument to philanthropia. 

The first speech of Thrasybulus (2.4.13—17) is an example of the Thucydi- 
dean military speech, but it has Xenophon's stamp (99). It is not the usual 
example of a military speech, nor an analysis of tactics, because it is a commem- 
oration of virtue. 

In the speech of Cleocritus (2.4.20—22), "Xenophon has written a minor 
masterpiece" (101). Making good use of parison, it develops pathos, sympathy, a 
mood of solemn grandeur. Xenophon is here exploring the morality of the devel- 
opments at Athens through the use of speeches. 

Gray discusses Xenophon's handling of military engagements in Part III, 
in the section on plain narrative. She shows that, as in the conversationalised 
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narrative and formal speeches, he seeks primarily to illuminate moral qualities 
and ethical achievements. Xenophon is particularly interested, as previous 
scholars have noted, in the military commander and his leadership. His narra- 
tives, often with vividness of detail, pointed comment, and clear structure, 
continue the storytelling tradition of Herodotus. Gray divides her discussion of 
narrative episodes into stratagem stories (e.g., Conon at Mytilene, 1.6.19—22; 
Lysander at Aegospotami, 2.1.22—27) and narrative episodes (e.g., Campaign 
and Battle of Mantinea, 7.5). Mantinea is an especially good example of Xeno- 
phon's interest in bringing out moral characteristics. Epaminondas is repeat- 
edly shown to be an able general and skillful tactician whose resourcefulness is 
undermined by bad luck. 

Gray contends that the work is a unity, written in 160—350 (73). Generally, 
she does not speculate about the sources of Xenophon's stories but writes 
perceptively about sources when moved to do so. On 73-75, for instance, a 
collection of stories from conversations over dinner, etc., is discussed. They 
appear in the parts of the work which use the style of conversationalised narra- 
tive. Xenophon's contribution to the storytelling, she asserts, was to put these 
conversations into a literary form. He is, then, like Herodotus in his contribu- 
tion to historiography. But, Gray argues, there is no grand, overriding theme in 
the work; it is rather a continuation of episodes. Xenophon conceives of written 
history as a simple continuum of events over time in which one historian picks 
up where another has left off. 

This is a provocative book, promoting a sympathetic understanding of 
Xenophon. Students of historiography will welcome its sensitive discussion of 
patterns, moral qualities, and themes, all of which emphasize Xenophon's atti- 
tude toward his material and lead to an appreciation of Xenophon as an author. 
Students of ancient history, who must use Xenophon to reconstruct events, 
etc., will be advised to pay more attention to the form of his writing before 
drawing conclusions from it. Gray's Xenophon is in the tradition of books such 
as Immerwahr, Form and Thought in Herodotus (1966) and Connor, Thucydides 
(1984). 


WILLIAM C. WEST 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA AT CHAPEL HILL 


ROBERT W. WALLACE. The Areopagos Council to 307 B.c. The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1989. Pp. xvii -- 294. Cloth, $35.00. 


The Areopagus council has long been a crux of Athenian constitutional 
history. Even before discovery of the Aristotelian Athenaion Politeia, scattered 
references had led to the view that the Areopagus was the chief body of govern- 
ment from the end of the monarchy up until the reforms of Ephialtes. With the 
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publication of Ath. Pol., confirmation was found for much of this model, though 
anachronism and partisan fiction were immediately evident. More recent work 
has: tended to discount the Aristotelian record of the Areopagus as an aristo- 
cratic council with broad governing powers before 462/1. Robert Wallace's book 
follows this trend: his approach to the evidence is guided by a radical scepticism 
on all tradition regarding the Areopagus. The book is a revised version of a 1985 
dissertation, maintaining the polemical tone of the dissertation; it is based upon 
a thorough critical investigation of earlier scholarship, and it is unfortunate that 
more recent work could not be taken fully into account. Some of the solutions 
that Wallace has proposed for long-standing problems are extreme, but for its 
method and the rigorous challenge that it poses to received opinion, his book is 
likely to prove an influential study. 

The book is divided into two sections: one on the Areopagus in law and 
government and a second on its place in politics and ideology. As an analysis of 
the ideology that informed our sources, Wallace's book is a very valuable con- 
tribution; the judgments on historical developments, however, regarding the 
role of the Areopagus in the evolution of Athenian government, are not of equal 
merit. Wallace seeks to minimize the influence of "Areopagus ideology" before 
Isocrates, and thus to magnify the originality and influence of the Areopagiticus. 
This estimation of Isocrates' essay will, no doubt, be questioned, but the argu- 
ments that Wallace makes against the traditional view of Areopagus ideology 
must be reckoned with in any further study of these issues. The following 
paragraphs give first (D a brief summary, then (II) an assessment of the argu- 
ments on Isocrates and atthidographic tradition, and finally (III) a reaction to 
the historical reconstruction. 

I. Against the tradition in Ath. Pol., Wallace argues that there was no 
aristocratic council meeting on the Areopagus until Solon established the coun- 
cil of former archons; the council of elders who advised the king met with him in 
the Prytaneion and.continued to meet there with the archon after 682. The 
Areopagus was originally a site for homicide trials only, and that function con- 
tinued to be the chief duty of the bodies who convened there for over three 
centuries from Drakon to Demetrius. This court was not in origin nor at any 
time before Solon a council of the aristocracy. Rather the court that convened 
near the shrine of the Semnai originally consisted of the basileus and the phylo- 
basileis, possibly joined by other archons ex officio after 682; the court of 51 
ephetai was established by Drakon, and it was this body that also heard cases of 
intentional homicide on the Areopagus as well as in the other homicide courts. 
The Areopagus court first became distinct from the ephetai when Solon estab- 
lished the council of former archons and this larger body became the court for 
intentional homicide. Only much later and only briefly—from the Persian Wars 
until Ephialtes’ reforms—did the council exercise the broader governmental 
powers that Solon had granted. 

After the decree of Teisamenos, 403/2 (énwieAe(o0o . .. tv vópuov), 
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Wallace remarks, there is no evidence for "Areopagus ideology" down to 358/7, 
when he would date Isocrates’ Areopagiticus. The expanded role that the Are- 
opagus was to play as council and court in the half century after this document 
Wallace attributes largely to the conservative ideology that Isocrates articu- 
lated. The procedure in apophasis, whereby the Areopagus held authority "over 
every citizen . . . against any transgression" (Din. 1.6), Wallace would regard 
as a product of this ideology, enacted by a decree of Demosthenes in 343 (pp. 
118-19). 

II. The second section on Isocrates and fourth-century ideology would 
appear to be the telos toward which the earlier arguments aim. The contradic- 
tions in Isocrates have led some to suppose that the conflicting speeches are 
sophistic antilogiai. Wallace, though hardly an apologist (“it is frankly obvious 
that Isocrates is neither brilliant nor incisive” p. 158) gives a more reasonable 
explanation of the Isocratean problem: foreign policy is a unifying focus of the 
disparate essays. The social program of the Areopagiticus with its authoritarian 
overtone is intended as a solution to Athens’ foreign—policy predicament. On 
the originality of the Areopagiticus Wallace’s position is well argued; the essay 
is not simply a recasting of traditional slogans. 

The supporting arguments, however, are sometimes strained. Least suc- 
cessful is the argument against Jacoby's view of Areopagus ideology in Andro- 
tion (pp. 185-89; cf. FGrH IIIb [suppl.] 96-117). Wallace makes much of the 
garbled fragment of Androtion in the seventh-century commentator Maximus 
(F3—4), both for historical reconstruction (infra), and as evidence that earlier 
tradition saw no broader role for the archaic Areopagus than as homicide court. 
Regarding the troublesome testimony (in the same passage) that the Areopa- 
gites from the founding “judged almost all cases of wrongdoing and illegality” 
(£OólxaGov .. . megl Tavtwv oyeðòv TOV ooaAuóvov xai xaoavoutov), Wal- 
lace resorts to special pleading. Where Jacoby had supposed, from the obvious 
parallel, that Androtion was source of the tradition in Ath. Pol. 3.6, that the 
Areopagus was “the real governing body before Solon,” Wallace objects, "An- 
drotion . . . says nothing about government.” This objection implies an anach- 
ronistic view of the archaic regime, which Androtion probably did not share, 
that the judiciary was separate from the governing body. Rather than grant the 
connection between the atthidographer and Ath. Pol., Wallace suggests that this 
note is an isolated inference by Androtion, though it is remarkably parallel to 
the supposedly independent inference in Ath. Pol.: “it is possible that, like the 
Ath. Pol., Androtion and Philochoros have extended back into an earlier period 
the Areopagos’ Solonian judicial competence” (p. 189). The coincidence, ap- 
parently, is no evidence for a tradition of Areopagite sovereignty. 

III. In historical reconstruction of the pre-Solonian politeia, Wallace's 
minimalist posture leads him ironically to conclusions that rely upon less evi- 
dence than the traditional view that he seeks to demolish. He does not entirely 
dismiss the notion of an aristocratic council, but insists that the archaic council 
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met with the basileus (and later the archon) in the Prytaneion. The importance 
that Wallace attaches to this site and to the body that met there depends ulti- 
mately upon inference from Solon's amnesty law. Excluded from the amnesty 
were all those exiled by the Areopagus or condemned by the ephetai or the 
"kings" in the Prytaneion, for crimes of homicide, "slaughter" or for "tyranny" 
(Plut. Sol. 19.3). Wallace rightly rejects the old view that the courts and their 
jurisdictions are given in parallel order; but having once determined (rightly, I 
think) that the Areopagus court for homicide and the ephetai were the same 
body before Solon, assuming further that there was no aristocratic council 
connected with the Areopagus, by process of elimination Wallace arrives at the 
same conclusion, that trials for “tyranny” before Solon were held at the Pry- 
taneion. The interpretation suggested by Ruschenbusch is inherently more 
likely (Historia 9 [1960] 134): the courts and their jurisdictions are grouped in 
two divisions (by co... . 600v. . . &ni . . . aml), and these two sets are ar- 
ranged in chiastic order (as elsewhere in archaic law): homicide and sphagai are 
judged by ephetai and the kings; "tyranny" falls to the Areopagus. 
Regarding thei political jurisdiction of the Areopagus, Wallace accepts 
much of the Solonian constitution in Ath. Pol. 8.2—4 but argues that the account 
of the Areopagite regime in Ath. Pol. 3.6 and 4.4 is "retrojected" from what 
Aristotle knew or believed about the Solonian Areopagus. But if this is so, it is 
awkward to ignore the clear implication of Ath. Pol. 8.4, that the Areopagus 
under Solon held public officials to account, when the same meaning is evident 
in 3.6 and 4.4. Even if the latter are to be rejected as evidence for the pre- 
Solonian regime, they must still be evidence, by Wallace’s own view, for Ath. 
Pol.'s conception of the Solonian Areopagus. These passages and the decree of 
Teisamenos attest that traditional powers of the Areopagus were thought to 
include jurisdiction: for official misconduct. Wallace insists, however, that 
the powers envisioned here amount to a more direct means of nomophylakia, 
though he never gives a very clear idea what this authority involved. He seems 
to assume that the Areopagus could intervene to block unconstitutional acts, 
and he attaches great significance to the supervision of Athenian society 
through such measures as the “law against idleness” (pp. 59—64). But Wallace 
does not believe that the Areopagus was competent to hear euthynai before 
Ephialtes, and he rejects the very notion that such an ancestral power was part 
of fourth-century ideology. Where the decree of Teisamenos orders that the 
Areopagus "take care for the laws, that the officers employ the established 
laws" (Andoc. 1.84), Wallace insists, “the Areopagus' primary concern was the 
lawcode: its function was to oversee the nomoi, not the archai" (p. 135). From 
the obvious similarity in phrasing between the decree and Ath. Pol., others 
would judge that the Areopagus properly held jurisdiction in cases of official 
misconduct: the key phrase émws àv ai Goyal votc KELÉVOLG vóuoic YOMVTAL 
means in effect that the Areopagus will see to it that officials enforce and abide 
by the laws (= Omwc xatà tous vóuovc Goywotv, Ath. Pol. 4.4; cf. M. Ostwald, 
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From Popular Sovereignty to Sovereignty of Law [Berkeley 1986] 517-19). 

On the notorious political trials of the early fifth century (which may have 
been seen as precedent for expanded Areopagite jurisdiction in the fourth) Wal- 
lace takes a puzzling position: he accepts the note in Ath. Pol. 8.2 that Solon 
introduced eisangelia to the Areopagus, but refuses to consider any of the 
reported cases involving the Areopagus in “impeachments.” He interprets the 
grounds for eisangelia to the Areopagus simplv as “treason,” and he rejects out 
of hand the trials of Themistocles and Cimon (pp. 66, 76, 80, 84). Granted these 
are suspect accounts, but in a work of this kind we would not expect the author 
simply to disregard difficult evidence. Wallace himself cites the trial of Themis- 
tocles as evidence (I think rightly) that committees of the Areopagus were 
assigned various duties (p. 121). He should at least concede that these trials are 
evidence (of a sort) for eisangelia to the Areopagus. Were he to do so, he would 
have to recognize that these reports attest Areopagite jurisdiction not for “trea- 
son” but for corruption and official misconduct (see GRBS 28 [1987] 167—208). 

That such authority was an article of faith in the fourth century is further 
indicated by the powers granted to the Areopagus through the procedure known 
as apophasis. Wallace misinterprets this procedure, as I see it (GRBS 26 [1985] 
115-40). Having concluded that the Areopagus had no jurisdiction in cases of 
official wrongdoing, he assumes that apophasis, like Solon’s eisangelia to the 
Areopagus, was solely a procedure for “treason.” Thus he interprets the apo- 
phasis against Demosthenes and others in the Harpalus affair as a trial for 
“treason” rather than corruption, whereas without question the formal charge 
was dorodokia. 

Wallace’s study is an important contribution to an ongoing controversy; it 
is not the last word. The author sometimes seems caught up in the same dialec- 
tic that he warns against, citing Housman, “error... tends to be replaced 
.. . by an error of the opposite extreme" (p. 133). Wallace attempts to give a 
comprehensive account of the ancient council (the first since Philippi, 1874). 
This is an ambitious study, and even where it is not entirely convincing, it is a 
useful and provocative reassessment. 


EDWIN M. CARAWAN 
THE CENTER FOR HELLENIC STUDIES 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


WERNER TAEGERT. Claudius Claudianus: Panegyricus dictus Olybrio et Probino 
consulibus. Munich, C. H. Beck, 1988. Pp. 280. Paper, DM 100. (Zete- 
mata, H. 85) l 


The doctoral dissertation devoted to a commentary on one of the political 
poems of Claudian has not always been a fortunate or well-chosen scholariy 
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genre for aspiring Latinists. Werner Taegert has had the wisdom to refrain from 
publishing the dissertation which he presented at the University of Würzburg in 
1978 on Claudian's panegyric on Olybrius and Probinus until he could turn it 
into a mature and satisfying work of scholarship. The result is an important 
contribution to our understanding of Claudian. Three quite separate fields of 
endeavour are involved in Taegert's work and must be assessed separately, viz., 
the text and translation, literary and philological commentary and analysis, and 
the historical content and background of the poem. 

The panegyric on Olybrius and Probinus, the youthful consuls of the year 
395, was not one of the poems included in the de luxe edition of Claudian's 
poems glorifying himself that Stilico appears to have commissioned immedi- 
ately after the poet's death. Hence this poem circulated separately for several 
centuries and survives in only about twenty manuscripts. Although these may 
well all descend from a single lost exemplar of the eleventh century (so J. B. Hall 
in Texts and Transmission, ed. L. D. Reynolds [Oxford 1983] 145), they cannot be 
marshalled into any sort of neat stemma since the textual tradition of Claudian 
appears to be thoroughly contaminated. Taegert has worked independently of 
J. B. Hall, whose Teubner edition of 1985 was published as the printing of his 
own began. He has thus been unable to draw on Hall's discussion of the poem in 
his Prolegomena to Claudian, BICS, Supp. 45 (1986) 109—12, but he notes Hall’s 
different sigla for each of the manuscripts that he uses (53/54) and provides a list 
of passages where his text differs from Hall's in matters other than orthography, 
to which is appended a helpful list of addenda and corrigenda to Hall's appa- 
ratus criticus (61). Inevitably, two scholars working independently of each other 
have sometimes come to different conclusions: significantly, however, Taegert 
and Hall have often'reached the same conclusion over a choice between read- 
ings in joint disagreement with Theodor Birt's standard edition of 1892. 

The most important disagreement between the two recent editors con- 
cerns interpolations. Taegert brackets three passages which Hall prints as au- 
thentic Claudian. First, line 45, which Kónig deleted in 1808 as a grammarian's 
addition designed to explain or gloss largior imbre in line 43. Second, lines 48— 
54, which Taegert has deleted with the encouragement of C. Gnilka as "ein 
hypertroph aufgebláhter, spannungsloser Nachklapp ohne neue Aussage, ohne 
Steigerung" (111). Third, lines 201-4, which are extant in no known manuscript 
but are first attested in the Isengrin edition of 1534: Del Rio had already argued 
that they were inauthentic in the notes to the Plantin edition of 1571, and C. 
Gnilka set out the full case against them in Studien zur Literatur der Spátantike 
(Bonn 1975) 55—58. Taegert seems to be correct in all three cases. Clearly, there- 
fore, it is Taegert's edition of the panegyric on Olybrius and Probinus, not the 
recent Teubner, that deserves now to be regarded as the standard text of the 
poem. 

Taegert's treatment of the literary and philological aspects of the poem is 
excellent. He argues convincingly in his introduction that the poem is more than 
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a "conventional panegyric" (35—51). Claudian has not merely written according 
to the recipe recommended by Menander Rhetor for panegyrics: he has taken 
the conventional literary form and transformed it into something closer to a 
miniature epic with three main scenes—the goddess Roma and Theodosius, 
Proba's preparations for the consulate of her sons, and the participation of 
Father Tiber in the investiture ceremonies of 1 January 395; and in each of these 
the consuls are compared to a mythical pair of siblings-—respectively, Romulus 
and Remus, Diana and Apollo, and Castor and Pollux. The commentary is full 
and exemplary in its explication of Claudian's meaning and in its illustration of 
the sources of his inspiration, and the use of three different types of underlining 
makes clear the varying degrees of verbal similarity between Claudian and his 
models. Moreover, Taegert uses archaeology and iconography to demonstrate 
very effectively the often visual nature of Claudian's poetical imagination. The 
commentary shows weakness only where historical as well as literary or artistic 
appreciation is needed. For example, Claudian stresses the frequent consulates 
in the family of Olybrius and Probinus: 


per fasces numerantur avi semperque renata 
nobilitate virent (lines 15/16) 


Taegert translates, reasonably enough: "Nach den Fasces (d.h. Konsulaten) 
záhlt man ihre Ahnen; durch das stete Nachsprossen der Adelswürde stehen sie 
in frischer Blüte" (63). But the commentary fails to annotate the crucial phrase 
renata Í nobilitate (92). If in the Later Roman Empire the criterion of nobilitas 
was consulatus et praefecturae, then Claudian is here making the very precise 
point that "consulates in every generation renew the nobility of the Anicii" (see 
“Who were the Nobility of the Later Roman Empire?" Phoenix 26 [1974] 444— 
49, at 447, n. 22). 

On the historical background of the poem (15-18, 30—34), Taegert is sensi- 
ble and on the whole well-informed. But he is unduly hesitant in rejecting the 
theory (once espoused by the reviewer) that Theodosius visited Rome in the 
autumn of 394. The negative inference to be drawn from both Claudian and 
Prudentius ought to be clear: when Claudian makes the goddess Roma travel to 
Theodosius as he rests immediately after the Battle of the Frigidus, and when 
Prudentius makes the victorious Theodosius address the Roman Senate from 
afar at the same juncture (Contra Symmachum 1.411: pulchra triumphali respexit 
moenia vultu), then the visit alleged in the autumn of 394 by Zosimus (4.59,1-3) 
cannot have taken place. Moreover, it is imprudent to date the Carmen contra 
paganos "wohl zwischen 392 und 394" without reference to L. Cracco Rug- 
gini's lengthy statement of the case for dating it to 385 (Memorie dell'Accademia 
Nazionale dei Lincei, Classe di Scienze morali, storiche e filologiche, Serie VIII. 
23 [1979] 3-141): D. R. Shanzer, "The Date and Identity of the Centonist 
Proba," REAug 32 (1986) 232—48, has now produced a literary argument for this 
earlier date. 
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The prosopographical discussion of the family of the young consuls (19- 
29) does not quite match the quality of the rest of Taegert's work, and the fact 
that his manuscript appears to have gone to the printer at least three years 
before its eventual publication means that articles on the career of Petronius 
Probus published in 1983 and 1984 are noted in a "Korrekturzusatz" Q1, n. 9), 
and Alan Cameron's important study, "Polyonomy in the Late Roman Aristoc- 
racy: the Case of Petronius Probus," JRS 75 (1985) 164—82, only as an adden- 
dum (269). Yet even without these for guidance, it ought to have been easy to 
reject the anomalous notion, which Taegert repeats, that Probus was proconsul 
of Africa at the same time as he was praetorian prefect. Probus' proconsulate of 
Africa must be earlier than his first praetorian prefecture, and the evidence 
indicates that it belongs in 358/9 (Phoenix 39 [1985] 148-49, 273). 

The family of Olybrius and Probinus occupies the opening section of the 
panegyric after the exordium. First, Claudian dilates on the inherited nobility of 
the young consuls in general (lines 8—28), then he names an earlier Probinus and 
Olybrius.(29—30) who, though this is not explicitly stated, are clearly the pater- 
nal and maternal grandfathers of the brothers, and finally he spends over twenty 
lines on their recently deceased father Petronius Probus (31-60). Claudian be- 
gins with the brothers’ descent from the genus Auchenium and Amniadae (8—9) 
and styles the family Auchenii (21)— though in neither case is the manuscript 
attestation of the names unanimous. Taegert explains that Claudian names two 
"Seitenlinien" of the gens Anicia, possibly to emphasize the extent and impor- 
tance of the family (89). But when Claudian asserts that the Auchenii are the 
leading family of Rome, he is surely using Auchenii as a synonym for Anicii (cf. 
Ammianus Marcellinus 16.8.13). Before 395 the name Auchenius appears only 
to be attested for Anicius Auchenius Bassus, praefectus urbi in 382/3 (PLRE 
1.152-54), while no Amnius is known after the two Anicii, father and son, who 
were ordinary consuls in 322 and 334. It is usually believed that Anicius Au- 
chenius Bassus was a son of the latter, whose full name is attested as Amnius 
Manius Caesonius Nicomachus Anicius Paulinus ULS 1220), and the maternal 
- grandfather of Anicia Faltonia Proba, the wife of Petronius Probus (so A. Chas- 
tagnol, Les Fastes de la Préfecture de Rome au Bas-Empire [Paris 1962] 178ff., 
211ff.; PLRE 1.153, 1133). 

The grandfathers of the consuls are unproblematical: the names of Pe- 
tronius Probinus, consul in 341, and Q. Clodius Hermogenianus Olybrius, con- 
sul in 379, are reflected in the nomenclature of their grandsons Anicius Her- 
mogenianus Olybrius and Anicius Probinus. But the father of the consuls of 395, 
Sex. Claudius Petronius Probus, consul in 371 and Anicianae domus culmen 
(ILS 1267), cannot really be called “der herausregendste Reprásentant der Fa- 
milie (sc. the Anicii) in der zweiten Hälfte des 4. Jahrhunderts” (20). Probus 
was not by birth a member of the gens Anicia, he had merely married into it: in 
the words of Ausonius 
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stirpis novator Amniae 
paribusque comit infulis 
Aniciorum stemmata (Ep. 16.2.32—34) 


Moreover, his marriage to Anicia Faltonia Proba c. 370 was surely not his first. 

The exact chronology of the life of Probus, who died a month before his 
sixtieth birthday (CIL 6.1756), needs to be established by careful argument. 
Taegert rejects the lifespan of c. 328 to c. 388 adopted in PLRE 1:736 —39 as too 
early, and dates Probus' death between 390 and 393, his birth between 330 and 
333. He bases this chronology on two items of evidence, arguing that Paulinus, 
Vita Ambrosii 25, shows Probus still alive in 390, while Ammianus Marcellinus 
27.11.2 shows him dead by 392 or 393 (23). But the true chronological import of 
these two passages is rather different from what Taegert assumes. Ammianus 
Marcellinus probably completed his Res Gestae no later than 390 or early 391 
(see, recently, C. P. T. Naudé, "The Date of the Later Books of Ammianus 
Marcellinus," AJAH 9 [1984, publ. 1988] 70--94). As for the Vita Ambrosii, the 
relevant section (22—25) describes three episodes during the emperor Theodo- 
sius’ residence in Milan between the autumn of 388 and the spring of 391: first, 
the confrontation between the emperor and the bishop over the synagogue at 
Callinicum; second, their conflict over the massacre at Thessalonica; and third, 
the visit of two wise and powerful Persians to Milan, who conversed with Am- 
brose, paid their respects to Theodosius and stopped in Rome to admire Probus 
on their return journey. The phrase per idem tempus which introduces both the 
second and the third episodes signifies merely that both occurred between 
Theodosius' arrival in Milan in 388 and his departure in 391: there is no good 
reason to suppose that the third episode must be later than the second, which 
occurred in 390. In other words, the Vita Ambrosii proves only that Probus was 
still alive in the winter of 388/9, Ammianus Marcellinus that he died no later than 
early 391. Consequently, the date of 390 for his death deduced from Sym- 
machus, Ep. 3.88 by J. E. Matthews, Historia 16 (1977) 488, cf. Western Aristocra- 
cies and Imperial Court, A.D. 364—425 (Oxford 1975) 230, must be approximately 
correct. 

The ages of Probus' children must also be established by argument. 
Olybrius and Probinus held the consulate in 395 at a very young age: Taegert 
correctly argues that neither was born before 380 (25—29). They had a younger 
brother, Anicius Petronius Probus, who became consul in 406 (PLRE 2.913 —14), 
and Anicia Proba was probably their younger sister (PLRE 1.731-32). But what 
of the son of Probus and Proba whose birth Ausonius hailed some years before 
380 (Ep. 16.2.82—99)? Taegert has a careful appendix on Ausonius' letter, which 
he inclines to date to 374 or 375 (247-48). He concludes on chronological 
grounds that this son of Petronius Probus cannot be identical with Olybrius. 
Hence he identifies him with the son of Probus who married Furia but left her a 
childless widow before 395 (Jerome, Epp. 54, 123.17, cf. PLRE 1.739, 1144). There 
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is at least a chance that Furia’s husband, whose name is unknown, was Probus’ 
son from an earlier marriage. 

Such criticisms are a minor matter, and none of them touches the kernel 
of Taegert’s work. It is a pleasure to welcome the publication of a reliable 
critical edition of Claudian’s panegyric on Olybrius and Probinus which is 
equipped with a full, learned, accurate and helpful commentary. 


T. D. BARNES 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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text with facing translation, making the 
edition more accessible to students of _ 
comparative literature. 

26038-8 Hardcover about $44.50 

27813-9 Paper about $18.95 


At bookstores or from 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
40 West 20th Street, New York, NY 10011. Call toll-free 800-872-7423 outside NY State. 
800-227-0247, NY State only. MasterCard/VISA accepted. Prices subject to change. 





Classical Voices 


IN THE MODERN WORLD 


i 


ESSAYS ANCIENT 
AND MODERN 


Bernard Knox 


Winner of the first PEN] Spielvogel- 
Diamonstein Award honoring the 
art of the literary essay. 1990 Award 
judged by Robert Hass, Simon 
Schama, and Susan Sontag. 


“The work of a mán whom one 
would like to have.as a friend. It 
deserves to have a great success.” 
— Jasper Griffen, New York 
Review of Books 


Linked by the events of Bernard 
Knox’s remarkable life, the twenty- 
five chapters of Essays Ancient and 
Modern cover subjects ranging 
from Hesiod, Homer, and 
Thucydides to Auden, Forster, and 
the Spanish Civil War. Witha 
masterful eye for the telling detail, 
Knox continually reminds us that 
we share the present with 
antiquity’s living past. 


$12.95 paperback $32.50 hardcover 


or c2ii 1-800-537- JHUP 


i 


701 West 40th Street, Suite 275, Baltimore, Maryland 21211 


"U THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


ECLOGUES AND 
GEORGICS OF VIRGIL 


translated by David R. Slavitt 


“Virgil’s poems are alive again, not 
archaeological shards but as though 
newminted ... shining in the 
currency of the late twentieth- 
century American language.” 

— George Garrett 


“An act of translation as original, 
as audacious, and as important as 
any that our age can offer. Slavitt 
stands among the few who have 
expanded the possibilities for 
poetic translation in our time.” 

— Charles Martin, translator of 
The Poems of Catullus 


On his death bed, Virgil is said to 
have ordered the Aeneid burned. 
His finest poems— the Eclogues 
and the Georgics — are now 
available in a modern verse 
translation. 


$12.95 paperback 


THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


Since 1907 THE CLASSICAL WORLD has provided a combina- 
tion of services and features which make the journal an indispens- 
able instrument for teaching and research in the Classics. It is 
published six times yearly — from September to July. 


Articles 


Volume 83, in addition to its regular features such as Scholia and 
Paedagogus, will carry the following articles of scholarly and 
general interest: 


*"Teaching Classical Languages: A Reasonable Approach," ‘‘The 
Role of Comic Perspectives in Shaping Homer’s Tragic Vision,” 
*Catullus 14B," ‘‘Ovid, From Image to Narrative: Amores 1.8 
and 3.6," “Love as Death: The Pivoting Metaphor in Vergil's 
Story of Dido," and ‘ʻA Non-Classicist’s View of the Volcanic 
Origins of the Polyphemus Study in the Odyssey.” 


CW will offer as well a survey of the currently available 
annotated Greek and Latin texts, and a supplementary survey of 
audiovisual materials in the Classics. 


Reviews 


THE CLASSICAL WORLD specializes in brief and expert 
reviews of new books in all areas of classical antiquity. Volume 
83 will feature approximately 120 such reviews. 


Books Received 


The journal offers extensive and immediate listings of ali books 
received from publishers around the world with complete biblio- 
graphical information. 


For subscription information, write: 


THE CLASSICAL WORLD 
Department of Classics 
Duquesne University 
Pittsburgh, PA 15282 
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A JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF RHETORIC 
MICHAEL C. LEFF, EDITOR 


The International Society for the History of Rhetoricand 
a distinguished Board of Editors, in response to the 
growing international interestin the history of rhetoric, — | 
publish RHETORICA to bring together forthefirsttimethe — | 
enormous volume of work from many different 
countries being done in the history of rhetoric. | 


RHETORICA (ISSN 0734-8584) is published each year in 
four softcover parts of 96 pages each. All individual 
members of the International Society for the History of 
Rhetoricreceive Rhetorica, the Rhetoric Newsletter, and 
discounts on all Society publications. 


O I would like to become a member of the International Society for the History of 
Rhetoric and receive RHETORICA ($25 per year individuals, $43 institutions.) 


O Payment enclosed. [] Purchase order enclosed. 

L] Please chargemy [JMC LI Visa 
Card # | Exp. date 
Signature Í——Ó————— MR | 
Name | 
Address 


City | 
State/Country Zip/Postal Code | 


Send orders to: University of California Fress, Journals Department, 
2120 Berkeley Way, Berkeley, California 94720 





Journey into 
a glorious 
past with 


Biblical 
a \Archaeologist 


Biblical Archaeologist takes readers on an 
exciting journey back through thousands of years 
of history to the very beginnings of Western civili- 
zation. Its articles illuminate Old and New 
Testament scriptures and history, interpret the 
meaning of archaeological finds, and trace the 
evolution of Western culture and traditions. 








Published in March, June, September, and December 
by the Johns Hopkins University Press 
for the American Schools of Oriental Research. 
Vol. 54 (1991) 
Eric M. Meyers, Editor 


Subscription rates: $19.95/year, individual; $33.00/ year, institution. 
Prepayment required. Maryland residents add 5% sales tax. Sub- 
scribers in Canada and Mexico, add $8.50 postage; outside North 
America, add $8.50 airfreight. Payment must be drawn on a U.S. 
bank or made by international money order. Send check, money 
order , or complete Visa or MasterCard information (account number, 
expiration date, and signature), to: The Johns Hopkins University 
Press, Journals Publishing Division, 701 West 40th Street, Suite 275, 
Baltimore, MD 21211-2190. Telephone (301) 338-6983. 
Toll-free number for charge orders only: 800-537-] HUP 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


Subscription Rates 


Individuals $ 21.00/ 1 year 
$ 42.00 / 2 years 
Institutions — $57.00 / 1 year 


$114.00 / 2 years 


Prepayment required. Subscribers in 
Canada and Mexico please add $3.60 
per year postage. Subscribers outside 
of North America add $7.60 per year 
air freight. Payment must be drawn on a 
U.S. bank or made by international money 
order. Maryland residents add 5% sales 
tax. 


Founded in 1880 by Basil Lanneau Gil- 
dersleeve, the American Journal of Philology 
publishes articles concerned with literary 
interpretation and history, textual criti- 
cism, historical investigation, epigraphy, 
religion, linguistics, and philosophy. 


Published quarterly in March, June, Septem- 
ber, and December. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY 


This is a[ ] new subscription [ ] renewal (renewing subscribers please include your mailing label 


from a recent issue) [ ] gift 


[ ]Enclosed is my check made payable to the 
Johns Hopkins University Press 

totaling $. ! 

Please charge: 

C] Visa: [] MasterCard 

Acct, # 


Expires l : 


Signature 


Mail to: 


Journals Publishing Division 


The Johns Hopkins University Press 
701 W. 40th St., Suite 275 


f a 


Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 


Country 
(if outside U.S.) BIN90 


Gift Subscription 


Recipient's Name 


Address 
Citv 
State Zip 
Country 

(if outside U.S.) 
Message 





MUS 


LIBRARY RECOMMENDATION 





Dear Librarian: 
I would like to recommend acquisition of the following 


Johns Hopkins University Press journal. 
Journal title: . 


Thank you, 
signature please print name 


department 
Please send orders to: 


The Johns Hopkins University Press, Journals Publishing Division, 
701 W. 40th St., Suite 275, Baltimore, Maryland 21211 USA 
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The Johns Hopkins University Press 
Journals Publishing Division 

/01 West 40th Street, Suite 275 
Baltimore, MD 21211-2190 





NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


l. The American Journal of Philology publishes original research in the fields of Greek and 
Roman literature, classical linguistics, and Greek and Roman history, society, religion, and phi- 
losophy. Occasionally we publish in the fields of late antiquity and the history of classical 
scholarship. 


2. Contributions and other editorial correspondence should be sent to George A. Kennedy, Edi- 
tor AJP, CB 3145 Murphey Hall, UNC Classics Department, Chapel Hill, NC 27599. 


3. Submit one original manuscript and one copy. Normally, these will not be returned. Retain a 
copy of the manuscript in the exact format submitted, since editorial comments sent to authors 
sometimes refer to specific pages and lines in the original. All manuscripts must be typed, double- 
spaced, and with ample margins. Conform as exactly as possible to the conventions of capitali- 
zation, abbreviation, punctuation, spelling, etc., found in recently published issues. Underline 
words that are to be italicized; do not use italic type. Footnotes, all double-spaced, should be 
numbered in a consecutive series (not 16, 16a, 16b) and come at the end of the article. Give 
inclusive page numbers; do not use f. 


4. The Journal follows a policy of blind and anonymous reviewing. Authors are asked to prepare 
their manuscripts so that their own identities are not revealed to editorial readers. A title page 
should be attached, with the title of the manuscript, the author's name, address, and telephone 
number. 


5. Scholarship published in the Journal often requires quotations in Greek. Despite modern pro- 
duction methods, the printing of Greek is costly and time consuming, since compositors do not 
know Greek. Contributors are asked to follow these guidelines: Do not quote passages in Greek 
or insert Greek words unnecessarily. When possible, paste in a photographic copy of a passage 
from a standard Greck text rather than typing or writing Greek by hand in the manuscript. Try 
to keep the Greek together; avoid inserting Greek words or phrases in English sentences, except 
when necessary. Individual Greek words, when mentioned in English sentences, may be trans- 
literated. In such cases, underline the word; do not use italic type. 


6. lt is the policy of the Johns Hopkins University Press to require the assignment of copyright 
to the Press of all articles and interpretations published by the American Journal of Philology. 
Further information about this policy can be obtained on request from the editor. 


7. Authors will receive twenty-five (25) gratis offprints of their article or book review. 





